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mines and industrial villages 


‘s PPARENTLY civilization 
| mollycoddles us—cer- 


tainly there’s no peace 

for father in the rural or sub- 
urban home that lacks running 
water now-a-days. In the march 
of progress, after the water sys- 
tem is installed, why not have 
the ¢domfort of proper sewerage ? 
Cement Products Company, 
| of Wilmington, N. C., manufac- 
tures SANISEP—a system of 
sewage disposal without chemi- 
cals that operates independently 
of city sewers. Though an ap- 
propriate utility for even costly 
houses, SANISEP is within the 
Means of almost any owner. 
Schools, country hotels, mills, 


also find the system practicable. 


Advertising Headquarters is 
entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of making SANISEP known 
to dealers and prospective users. 


First advertising appeared in 
September magazines and the 
** printers’ vacation ’’ dislocated 
part of the schedule. Yet this 
campaign, seeking direct mail 
inquiries, gave prompt results. 
Dealer connections were estab- 
lished and many sales completed 
through correspondence. Man- 
ufacturing facilities are being 
greatly enlarged to meet the 
demand for SANISEP. 
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It is the farmer’s good fortune that he will J Sti 
have more money to spend in 1920 than ever 
before. 
He will buy new equipment, for his farm and 


provide his family with comforts and luxuries 
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Striking the Wage Balance Between 
Brain and Brawn 


The Scales Have Tipped on the Production Side and Distributive Forces 
Are Now, in Many Cases, the Underpaid 


By Lester H. Butler 


“The executives of the United Fed- 
eration of Distributive Employees have 
notified the Association of American 
Employers that unless they meet cer- 
tain demands—demands which constitute 
a revolutionary development in union 
circles and which are intended to rec- 


tify the inequality of wage scales— 
they will be forced to call out all 
diliated unions on strike. This order 


will affect salesmen, creative men en- 
gaged in advertising and sales promo- 
tion work, bookkeepers, stenographers 
and clerical help employed in the offices 
of America’s industries.” 


O, this hasn’t happened yet, 
of course; but who knows 
that such an affliction may not 
come to American industry? The 
world is traveling fast—so fast, 
indeed, that organized labor, pro- 
ductive labor, I should say, has 
already dictated to its employers 
what it would and wouldn’t do 
in a way that a decade ago would 
not only have been preposterous 
but impossible. The pink tea spe- 
cialist may say that labor has 
been aggravated unduly and that 
itis having its fling now with jus- 
tiee—but how about “white col- 
lar’ men, brain workers; are they 
being provoked and will some 
champion take up their cause to 
see that knowledge and creative 
ability draws its premium? ; 
The distributing element in 
American industry has not been 
given much palliating thought or 
action, The manufacturer has 
concentrated his attention on his 
ucing element because that 
end was organized and could give 
him trouble, but is he ignoring to 
the point of provocation another 


- 
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possible trouble-making element? 

Such a dispatch as that given 
at the beginning of this article 
may not be entirely unlikely in a 
few years if the hectic tendency 
of classes to organize continues at 
the present rate. And what would 
it mean to American industry to 
have its clerks, salesmen and crea- 
tive men walk out on strike? 
Would it take such action as this 
to bring the employer’s attention 
to the tremendous importance of 
his distributing unit? Would such _ 
action be necessary to force the 
employer’s hand in equalizing the 
wage scale? 

I was never so startlingly con- 
fronted by the discrimination of 
employers against “brain-workers” 
as on a recent visit to the factory 
of a large and important manu- 
facturing corporation. I talked to 
the manager of the labor depart- 
ment, a young man who had the 
college rustler’s eye for good ath- 
letic timber. He told me they 
employed a great many college 
men throughout the factory. I 
assumed he meant technical men, 
but he soon corrected my impres- 
sion by naming oyer colleges from 
which they had representation— 
and nine-tenths of them were lib- 
eral arts schools, 

“But why is it,’ I asked him, 
“those men don’t try for the posi- 
tions in the distributing end of 
the business? Surely there will 
be important executive openings 
for these men as the business ex- 
tends,” 


“They’re not willing to pay the 
price,” he said, and smiled. “You 
see the office starts such men in 
at seventy dollars a month, while 
if he comes in the factory, we can 
start him off on a job that requires 
real manual labor and a little brain 
effort at eight dollars a day. We 
like to get college men, They not 
only make good laborers to start 
but they furnish us with excellent 
timber of foremen and division 
superintendents.” 

“But what are you paying com- 
mon labor,” I queried; “the kind 
that pulls small industrial trucks 
about the plant and does unload- 
ing and such things as that?” 

“We pay them sixty and seventy 
cents an hour and they work ten- 
hour. days.” 

“What is your minimum wage 
scale in the factory?” I asked. 

“Forty cents an hour. In the 
office, however, it is fifty-five dol- 
lars a month for female help and 
sixty-five for male.” 

Judging, of course, from the 
basis of wage this corporation’s 
attitude toward its distributing or- 
ganization was only flattering to 
its producing organization. Per- 
haps it did not suffer for want of 
‘help in the general office, but it 
did not have the opportunity to 
pick and choose for its own best 
development. The organization 
referred to here so patronized its 
factory that the factory foremen 
and superintendents assumed a 
very superior air over the office 
men when they were brought to- 
‘gether for conferences. Such an 
attitude was so disagreeable to the 
office men that in some cases it 
fostered a resentment that em- 
barrassed the management in some 
large business deals. 

It is not infrequently the case 
in that organization to have men 
resign ‘from the office staff and 
accept positions’ in the factory. 
There is an unpleasant rivalry in 
the atmosphere that makes each 
unit of the organization suspicious 
of the other. They are like two 


opposing factions struggling for 
each other’s throats and the man- 
agement does not seem to realize 
that such dissension may some day 
choke off the wind of the indus- 
try itself. 
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Of the two elements in the or- 
ganizations of American indus- 
try —producing and distributing, 
neither is more important than the 
other. The wise father does not 
favor one of two sons and the 
wise leaders of industry know that 
the best interests of their busi- 
ness lie in the best co-operation 
and interdependence of the two 
ends of their organizations, Be- 
cause labor is organized and pro- 
duction depends upon it, does not 
mean that the other element 
should be imposed upon because 
it is not organized. Distribution 
is essential to factory development 
and makes possible a lower per- 
unit cost. 


EFFICIENT WORK OF A WELL-TREATED 
OFFICE STAFF 


In Lockport, New York, is the 
general office of a manufacturing 
concern which maintains its fac- 
tory in Canada in order to be 
close to its source of raw material. 
This segregation of the produc- 
tion and distributing units of the 
organization has enabled the presi- 
dent, a sagacious executive, to 
conduct some interesting experi- 
ments with his office force, The 
object of the experiments has been 
to build up a good will and esprit 
de corps that would make every 
member of his staff something 
more than merely an employee. 

The home-like atmosphere that 
prevailed in that office was a 
marvel to me when I first entered 
it. There were soft, pleasing 
decorations on the walls. Desks 
and chairs harmonized perfectly. 
There was a Victrola in the room 
where the stenographers were as- 
sembled and a piano outside. 
One of the girls was playing the 
Victrola when I entered. Every- 
one I encountered had an obvi- 
ously happy expression. A tennis 
court in the yard of the office 
building was occupied by two 
young men each bent on showing 
his opponent how to play. ; 

‘Does each employee set his 
own office hours?” I asked, and 
then when I looked at the man 
who sponsored this sort of 
management I understood what 
unusual confidence he had @ 
every one of his employees. His 
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He has written the 
most widely read book of the 
last 200 years— 


«*TN His Steps,’’ by Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, has outsold 

every other book ever published, with the exception 

of the Bible and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.*’ Its sales already 
total more than twenty million copies, 


The success of the thirty other books written or 
edited by Dr. Sheldon is confirming evidence of his 
remarkable power as an author and editor. 


A rare spiritual vision combined with a unique 
genius for expressing his thoughts so that their interest 
and influence are universal --- these are his dominant 
characteristics. 


Dr. Sheldon is now Editor-in-Chief of the Christian 
Herald. He will henceforth devote his striking ability 
as a religious leader exclusively to that great audience 
which the Christian Herald reaches regularly. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GrawaM Patrerson, Pud/isher 
NEW YORK CITY 
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theory is that the office’ man or 
woman does not need to be 
cramped or pushed to get work 
done, that if he is made to feel 
the responsibility for his work in 
the right way it will be done bet- 
ter and more accurately. 

Somehow I half expected his 
answer would’ be what it was. 
Glancing around the main room 
and into the various private offices 
one could see why everyone was 
so keenly alive to the possibilities 
of his or her job. There was no 
friction, no frenzied haste to get 
things done—yet the feeling that 
things were done was so strong 
that it was a conviction. 

“It is my policy to encourage 
recreation—and during office hours 
occasionally, too,” the chief execu- 
tive stated. He looked out the 
window and saw the two men 
playing tennis. “Those men,” he 
continued, “have had their minds 
concentrated on a particular prob- 
lem for several hours. That ex- 
ercise relaxes their nerve tension 
and clears their brains. They will 
do their best work when they 
come back from their play.” 

And particularly interesting 
were the things I learned concern- 
ing the efficiency of that organi- 
zation. This fact at least stands 
out: 25 per cent fewer people were 
employed to do the same amount 
of work—basing the estimate on 
the same volume of business— 
than were required in another or- 
ganization where the office man- 
ager was of the driving, coercive 
type. One of the executives in 
the Lockport organization ex- 
plained with pride that they never 
had to worry about unfinished 
work when the employees went 
home in the evening and that if 
special work came up suddenly at 
any time requiring immediate and 
overtime attention the force vol- 
untarily turned out en masse to 
clean it up. 

Pick out an average stenog- 
rapher in any organization and 
ask her what she knows about the 
products her, company manufac- 
tures and her answer will be non- 
committal or evasive, frequently it 
will be: “Oh. I don’t know any- 
thing much about ’em.” But ask 
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any one~of the girls in this pare 
ticular organization and she will 
come right back at you with®@ 
string of arguments and reasons 
why she believes the products of 
the concern. she works for are 
superior to Others on the market 
Invariably she will end up by tel 
ing you that her company is the 
only concern in the world to work 
for. And that is the keynote of 
her understanding of the products, 
“Her company” has made her 


“work such a pleasure to her that 


she enjoys it; she is happy in its 
execution and her resulting en- 
thusiasm makes her more valuable 
to the company and increases het 
earning power. 

The success of this company in 
managing its employees is not 
alone due to its attitude toward 
them and its belief in the policy 
of encouraging a mixture of play 
with work. A glance at its office 
wage scale shows another and 
very fundamental reason for its 
success. It never fails to couple 
an increase in salary with an im 
crease in work or responsibility. 
When a man or woman shows by 
accomplishment that he or she has 
increased his or her capabilities a 
reward is certain in the nature of 
greater responsibility with its at 
tendant premium, 

A short time ago a salesman 
for a large and reputable mant- 
facturing corporation took me into 
his confidence. His story lays 
bare a policy that has sheared 
many an organization of real ex 
ecutive material besides giving 
them a black eye in the face of 
business expansion and the need 
for keen and capable young mem. 

“The company offered me a sak 
ary of seventy-five dollars a month 
when I started,” said the young 
man. “They were profuse with 
alluring promises and they painted 
a vivid picture of the tremendous 
possibilities and opportunities that 
would be mine. I went to wor 
with a wonderful enthusiasm 
the sales promotion end. Inside 
of two months I was made mai 
ager of one of the subordinate 
sales departments and expected to 
find in my next pay envelope a 
additional compensation equal t 
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He used to catch “some 
trouts” with a sapling and 
string them on a forked twig. 


But the legend of the bare- 
foot boy with his bent pin 
and string of fish exists today 
only in the jaded fancy of the 
comic artist. 


The boy of today exhibits 
with pride his trademarked 
steel rod, his jewelled reel, 
his fly book; slings a creel 
from his shoulder and carries 
a bait box on his belt. 


Every line of boy activity 
has expanded tremendously 
since father’s time, and many 
hew ones have come into ex- 


When father « WAS A boy- 





istence. Thus has been cre- 
ated a great boy market for 
manufactured articles that 
calls for an advertising me- 
dium exclusively “boy.” 


For twenty years THE 
AMERICAN Boy has given the 
manufacturer the marketing 
medium that most success- 
fully covers the great boy 
market. It has been largely 
instrumental in grouping and 
developing this important 
market. It has more than 
500,000 boy readers, averag- 
ing 15% to 16 years old, in 
homes that enjoy, and are 
able to give their boys, the 
best in life—and do so! 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys 1m All the World” 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 


286 Fifth Ave., New York. 1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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industry uses this book 


“The problem of analyzing sales territories and of routing 
salesmen has always been very acute with us. 


“One of the real difficulties in the work heretofore has 
been the lack of up-to-date, comprehensive and conveni- 
ently tabulated figures on territories. 


“But recently we got an entirely new angle on the whole 
question. 


“As a result of this we have been able to increase materi- 
ally the efficiency of our sales force and to save money 
on traveling expense. 


“We can trace substantial new orders directly to this 
source. 








“We can trace new orders 
directly.to this source 


How the world’s largest firm in one great 
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“We are speaking, as you know, of your new book, ‘Popu- 
lation and Its Distribution.’ We feel that it is a distinct ~ 
addition to our Sales Department. 


Yours very truly, 


American Writing Paper Company 
By H. W. Alexander, Asst. to the Pres.” 


HIS letter from the largest manufacturers of writing paper 

in the world is typical of the experiences of many other firms. 
2300. companies in two hundred and four lines of business are now 
using “Population and Its Distribution.” 


This 218-page book contains the population facts you need most 
in laying out sales operations. It gives for example 


—all cities over 500 population listed by 
states and sizes. The number of towns in 
any one state, or in the United States, that 
are over 100,000, between 50,000 and 100,- 
000, or of any other given size. 


—the trading population and radius of 
every big metropolitan center. 


—the number of wholesale and retail 


stores in the leading trades in every state 
and in every city of over 100,000. 


These are a few examples of the kind of data which is presented 
for instant use, by carefully arranged tables and graphic charts in 
“Population and Its Distribution.” 


We can supply your organization with a handsomely bound copy 
of “Population and Its Distribution” at the price of $2.50. Just 
write your name and address on the margin below, tear out the 
page and mail it to us. Or else write us a letter. Then after five 
days’ examination return the book at our expense or send us your 


check. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
New York: 244 Madison Avenue Detroit: Kresge Building 


Chicago: Lytton Building Boston: 80 Boylston Street 
Cincinnati: First Nat’l Bank Bldg. London: Kingsway House, W. C. 2. 
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the additional responsibility. But 
I was doomed to a sad disappoint- 
ment. 

“TI aired my feelings to the sales 
manager. He reiterated the story 
of milk and honey and added to it 
a convincing embellishment about 
having watched my work and that 
they had something in store for 
me that would develop my execu- 
tive ability and place me in line 
for a very important position. 
Then he told me that I was going 
to be sent down to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to see what was wrong with 
their business prospects. The 
contact with the trade would be 
an education to me and make me 
more valuable to the company. 

“That night I went to Richmond 
with a new enthusiasm and a de- 
termination to make good. I 
found the salesman who was cov- 
ering the territory. I told him 
I had been sent down by the com- 
pany to help him, if possible, but 
at any rate to learn some of the 
hard and practical facts about 
salesmanship. He resented my in- 
terference and the result was I 
worked the territory alone for the 
next two weeks and got more 
business out of it than he did 
during the six months previous, I 
was called back to the office and 
complimented for the work, but 
my salary stayed down at its orig- 
inal level. 

“I approached the sales man- 
ager again. I showed him how I 
had organized my work in Rich- 
mond. I had learned a great deal 
about the salesman I was sent to 
help during my brief stay there, 
nothing of which was _ compli- 
mentary to either his ability or 
character, I asked the sales man- 
ager what he knew about this 
salesman and it seemed he knew 
as much about him as I did—and 
a little more. I happened to know, 
also, that the salesman was re- 
ceiving $125 a month. And yet 
a month later when they dis- 
charged that man and asked me 
to go and fill his place temporarily, 
they raised my salary just five 
dollars, and expected, of course, 
that I would be thoroughly con- 
tented and wildly enthusiastic over 
my prospects. 
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“I worked there five months and 
who would blame me for accept- 
ing a position with a rival concern 
at double the salary when it came 
along? I’m on my way-in to the 
home office now to tell them I’m 
quitting. Oh, I know what they 
will say; they will tell me I’m 
ungrateful and that I haven't had 
enough enthusiasm for my work.” 

I did not see the young man 
again, but I know that the con- 
cern who gave him his training 
and made it possible for him to 
become more valuable, lost far 
more in the end than it would 
have cost to keep him contented 
and satisfied that his efforts were 
being rewarded. 

Not more than three years ago 
it was the employment policy of 
a_ corporation whose annual -busi- 
ness amounted to many millions 
of dollars to solicit among a picked 
list of colleges annually for pros- 
pective employees. Its office was 
filled with the highest type of 
“brain-workers” and not a one 
was started on more than sixty 
dollars a month. When a man 
worked hard enough ‘and per- 
sistently enough to feel that he was 
due for a raise and reached the 
point of asking for it he was 
suavely told he was not worth 
more because they could secure 
any number of new college men 
to come in and take his place at 
the same salary. 

When that policy was changed 
—it had to be changed when the 
supply of young men was cur- 
tailed by the demands of Uncle 
Sam, and that, by the way, was 
the sad awakening—they found 
that good will among office men 
and women was an invisible force 
that directly affected overhead. 
The tremendous turnover in 
help had caused an unbelievably 
high percentage of overhead to be 
charged against the cost of pro- 
duction. : 

The greatest inconsistency m 
business management comes in the 
organizations where the produeer 
is given every consideration— 
even to industrial management, 
while the “white collar” man, the 
brain worker is not considered— 
even for a just wage scale. 
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Death of Andrew Mil- 
ler, of “Life” 


ANDREW MILLER, who was 
the business manager of 
Life from its beginning in 1883, 
died at his home in New York 
on December 31, at the age 
of sixty-two. During the period 
when Life was finding itself, he 
was directly responsible for secur- 
ing much of the advertising that 
made publication possible. Before 
joining the founders of Life he 
had had some experience on the 
old Daily Graphic. 

Mr. Miller was most widely 
known in later life as a sports- 
man. He was an authority on 
matters relating to the turf, an 
efficer of racing associations and 
owner of the world-famous race 
horse, Roamer. 

John Ames Mitchell, one of 
Life’s founders, gave an interest- 
ing insight into the invaluable 
services that Mr. Miller rendered 
in the early days, in the paper’s 
tenth anniversary number. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Miller’s work in 
getting advertisers to invest their 
meney in a new and almost un- 
known publication. Mr. Mitchell 
said, “His activity, together with 
his knowledge of the require- 
ments of his own business, gave 
impetus and reality to that neg- 
lected but vital department.” 

Again he said: “Miller threw 
himself into his work with an 
energy and perseverance that had 
much to do with the final victory. 
Of the three conspirators, he was 
the only one, at that time, who 
possessed, from his own experi- 
ence, any practical knowledge of 
this business, and this knowledge 
he brought to bear with such reso- 
lution and activity that the waver- 
ing advertiser yielded in spite of 
himself, and the cautious dealer 
ordered copies which otherwise 
would never have seen the light. 
The dollar that was due to Life 
came forth from his hiding place 
when he felt that Miller’s eye was 
on him.” 

To advertisers of the younger 
generation Mr. Miller was not so 
well knewn, but many of more 
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mature age will recall the time 
when he was an active salesman 
of space. George B, Richardson, 
Life’s advertising manager, ex- 
presses the judgment of all those 
who knew him intimately—and 
their number is great—when he 
says, “To have known Andrew 
Miller was to love him.” 


New York “Evening Post” 
Starts Quota Bonus 


At a banquet given the advertising 
staff of the New York Evening Post 
last week by the new management, a 
monthly quota bonus plan was an- 
nounced which became effective Janu 
ary 1. At the first of each month the 
individual solicitors are to be given line 
quotas and for all lineage in excess 
of the announced quota each month the 
solicitors, individually, share in the in- 
creased advertising profits. 

Edwin F. Gay, the new president, 
welcomed the guests and outlined plans 
for the future. Z. L. Potter, general 
manager, acted as toastmaster. 


Dr. C. M. Sheldon, Editor 
“The Christian Herald” 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, atithor of 
“In His Steps,’ has resigned his 
Topeka, Kansas, pastorate to become 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Herald, 
New York. Dr. George H. Sandison, 
for the past thirty years a member or 
head of. the editorial staff, becomes 
editor emeritus, Charles Grant Miller 
continues as managing editor. 


E. P. Kohe With Carnation 
Milk Co. 


E. P. Kohe, formerly advertising 
manager of the Columbian: Rope Com- 
pany, has entered the service of the 








Carnation Milk Products Company. He ~ 


will be in charge of the advertising in 
the Seattle office of the company. 





“‘Woman’s Magazine” to Unite 
With “Designer” 


The Woman’s Magasine will be com 
solidated with The Designer, effective 
with the April issue. These magazines 
are both published by the Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York, and, 
with The Delineator, have composed 
“Butterick Trio.” 


C. B. Stenning With Domi- 
nion Cartridge Co. 


C._B. Stenning, who has been with 
the Montreal Gazette since being 
charged from military service, has 
recently made an assistant to E. M. 
Putnam, advertising manager of | the 
Dominion Cartridge Company, Limit 
Montreal. 
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120 Per Cent Gain 
in Full Pages . 


In our February issue we 
have 120 per cent more full 


pages than we had for the 
same month last year. Smaller 
space has also increased by nearly 
100 per cent. 


This growth reflects the confidence 
of advertisers in 


Needlecraft Magazine 


Big space buyers are taking advan- 
tage of the fundamental appeal 
which Needlecraft has for its one 
million paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. They have based theircon- 

tracts for this year on expectations — 
which are justified by past results. 
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Colliers 


E NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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TWENTY- EIGHT 
American manufacturers have adopted 
Gray & Davis starting-lghting systems, 
starting lighting-ignition systeins, or 

lamps for passenger cars and trucks. 





These prominent motor car builders seek Quality. 
They realize the vital importance of starting, light- 
ing and ignition reliability. Gray & Davis are 
Pioncers in the production of motor lamps in 
America and in the development of electrical equip- 
ment for automobiles. It is the skill, facility and 
knowledge acquired during many yeats of experi- 
ence, that establish the efficiency of Gray & Davis 
systeins and lamps. 





GRAY & DAVIS, INC., Boston, Mass. 


See Our Exhibit at New York and Chicago Shows 
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Gray & Davis 


and Collier’s 









More space has been 
used in Collier’s 
than in any other 
general publication 
to advertise Gray & 
Davis electrical 
equipment for auto- 
mobiles. 
Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
i J. E. Wuuiams, Advertising Manager 




















Bye rey , incessant pounding on an idea—‘Keeping Ever. 





forceful full page ad. People believe in your product as you believe in 
it yourself, No other unit of space gets its message across so efficiently, 
Consistently supported, it tremendously quickens the stride toward 
lasting impression and immediate sales. 


@ And distribution! Look at the dealers’ names in this full page ad 
of Mason’s Foot Ointment. Note the double-edge purpose—the 
tremendous appeal.to dealers, to. customers—accomplished effectively, 
economically through the medium of greatest influence in Baltimore— 
The NEWS, exclusively! 
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lastingly at It,” to borrow the slogan of one of the largest advertis- 
ing agencies—lays the finest foundation possible for the smashing, 


@, What do you sell or want to sell in Baltimore? It 
may be covered by one of the elaborate trade investiga- 
tions made or pending by our Merchandising Depart- 
ment. A word from you <wilibehie colmplans inteenesiagt 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL oe LUTZ 
T. wn v . 

tibune Building l, ! a neede-R First Nat’! a 
Advertising Manager » 
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Winchester Arms Co. Invades 
Chain Store Field 





Adds New Products and Creates Elaborate New Distributing Machinery 
to Keep War Factories Busy 


HERE have been so many tre- 

mendous developments in the 
chain-store field during the last 
few months that almost any tale 
as to some new proposal is be- 
lievable. It is for this reason 
that credence has been given to 
the rumor which has been vigor- 
ously circulating of late that Louis 
K. Liggett and his associates have 
purchased the hardware depart- 
ment of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company and were planning 
to enter the retail hardware field 
in the same aggressive fashion as 
they have been operating in the 
drug field. Apparently these ru- 
mors are groundless. The fact 
that Louis K. Liggett is a director 
in the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company is probably what gave 
rise to the report. 

We are positively assured by the 
company itself, that neither the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany nor its parent corporation, 
the Winchester Company, is in 
any way affiliated with the United 
Drug Company, United Cigar 
Stores, the United Retail Stores, 
the American Tobacco Company, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, 
nor with any other chain store or 
mail-order organization that has 
recently been expanding its scope. 

Not only has the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company not 
sold its hardware department, but 
on the contrary it is engaged in 
making elaborate plans for the 
distribution of these products 
along new lines. The company is 
going into the chain store field 
itself. It is establishing Winches- 
ter Hardware Stores, which it 
will own and operate, in the larger 
cities of the country. Thus, it 
would seem, the. real story is 
more significant than the rumor. 

This development is a direct out- 
come of the war. It has been 


known for a year that the Win- | 





chester organization would in 
some way greatly expand its cus- 
tomary peace activities in order 
to cmploy its vast new manufac- 
turing facilities, brought into ex- 
istence to meet the material needs 
of Uncle Sam. Before the war 
the company gave employment to 
about 6,000 people. At the time 
the armistice was signed, in the 
neighborhood of 22,000 people 
were on the payroll. Not only 
that, but building after building 
completely equipped, had been 
erected to turn out war orders. 
Regular peace business would not 
give work to this huge organiza- 
tion nor bring enough orders to 
keep the wheels of all these new 
factories humming. 

What was to be done? Should 
the new facilities be scrapped and 
the pace of 1914 resumed? The 
men behind the Winchester com- 
pany could not think of taking 
such a backward step. Instead 
they decided to find new products 
for their increased facilities. Be- 
cause their new machinery was 
especially adapted for the manu- 
facture of hardware, this was the 
line that was selected. 


BUYS GOING PLANTS 


“But in order to round out their 
line and to do it quickly,” to quote 
the words of Roy F. Soule, edi- 
tor of Hardware Age, “rather than 
await the slower laborious task of 
creating new lines, they went into 
the market after careful investi- 
gation and bought a number of 
factories already making the goods 
they anticipated manufacturing. 
Among these concerns was a 
cutlery plant, a fishing tackle fac- 
tory, a split bamboo rod concern, 
and the plant of a well known 
skate manufacturer. 

“Then came the problem of sell- 
ing the new lines. The guns and 
ammunition of the Winchester Re- 
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peating Arms Company had al- 
ways been sold through the whole- 
salers of hardware. These whole- 
salers.in turn sold the retailers 
and from practically every hard- 
ware store in the United States 
Winchester guns and ammunition 
were passed on to the consumer. 

“It is undoubtedly true that this 
same method of distribution for 
the new Winchester lines was 
given most careful consideration, 
but it was not the method that 
ultimately found favor with those 
in control of the Winchester dis- 
tribution policies. Their decision 
was different from any method 
previously employed in the hard- 
ware trade. 

“They reached the conclusion 
that a selected class of merchants 
bound together by commercial ties 
similar to the Liggett chain of 
drug stores, would sell more of 
the new Winchester products than 
could be sold through the whole- 
sale hardware stores soliciting 
‘business in the regular manner. 
The Winchester company decided 
that a quicker market for their 
new goods could be established 
in this manner, and promptly 
launched a _ carefully prepared 
campaign to sell the idea to se- 
lected retail hardware stores. 

“Their plans required the se- 
lected dealers to purchase certain 
quantities of Winchester stock in 
the open market and to subscribe 
to an advertising and display 
service. 

“These dealers were selected in 
towns of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion. In large towns the Winches- 
ter company plans to own and 
operate its own stores. Up to date 
the plan has been sold to approxi- 
mately 1,000 retail hardware mer- 
chants.” 

Now to sum up the develop- 
ments: The company informs 
Printers’ INK that it will continue 
to manufacture guns and ammu- 
nition as in the past and that 
it will distribute these through 
hardware jobbers as heretofore. 
Its new products, including 
among other things pocket knives 
and other cutlery, flash lights and 
batteries, fishing tackle, skates and 
tools, will be distributed through 
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established retail hardware deal- 
ers, as described above, who have 
the exclusive privilege within their 
territory of handling the new 
products bearing the Winchester 
trade-mark. Guns and ammuni- 
tion will also be sold through 
these exclusive agencies as well as 
through the hardware jobbing 
trade. In larger cities instead of 
these agencies, the company will 
have its own stores. 

Naturally such a gigantic mer- 
chandising plan as this is causing 
quite a furore in the hardware 
trade. Manufacturers in the field 
are not complacently accepting the 
advent of the huge Winchester 
company as a competitor without 
making some plans of their own 
to combat the strange competition, 
It must be remembered that there 
are many strong, finely organized 
concerns in this line. Several of 
them are numbered among our 
most progressive advertisers, They 
are not going to be caught nap- 
ping. As a result we may expect 
to witness some lively advertising 
tilts in this industry within the 
next year or two. 


Changes in Condé Nast 
Publications 


Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden, New Yor have made the 
following changes in their advertising 
departments: 

George S. Nichols, who has been 4 
member of the advertising department 
of Vogue during the last five yeorm 5 
now advertising manager of Vanity 
Louis H. Herblin, formerly Eastern bo 
resentative of Vanity Fair, is now 
ern manager, at Chicago, of that pub- 
lication. Walter W. Mann, formerly 
Western advertising manager, at Chi- 
cago, of House Garden, is now 
vertising manager of that publication. 
Frederick L. B. Foote, who was 4 
member of the advertising departments, 
at Chicago, of Vogue and House 
Garden, is now Western advertising 
manager of House & Garden. 





G. D. Smith an Officer of 
Winther Motors 


George Drake Smith, who came to 
the Winther Motor Truck Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., to reorganize its 
advertising and service departments, 


was recently chosen vice-president 7 
a member of the board of directors 
that organization. 
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What an Advertising Man Learned 
When He Went Shopping 


Stocking the Family Larder a Good Merchandising School 


By C. J. Murray 


IKE nearly everybody else, 
Bi nowadays, my favorite out- 
door sport is trying to beat the 
H. C. of L. It is almost as ex- 
citing as engaging a room at a 
Swiss or Italian hotel used to be, 
in the care-free days before the 
war. The hotel man began by 
asking, say, twenty francs. You 
countered by offering ten. Ulti- 
mately, you got the room for six- 
teen—if you held out long enough 
and talked loud enough. A Ger- 
man or a Frenchman could get it 
for twelve, in half the time and 
with half the effort. ; 

There is, however, a big differ- 
ence between the European hotel- 
keeper of 1912 or 1913 and the 
American retailer of to-day—one 
would “dicker”; the other won't. 

Last Thanksgiving I had a series 
of adventures in buying which, it 
seems to me, are worth relating. 
“Company” had arrived, unex- 
pectedly, and I had to go out and 
do some shopping. The list my 
better half gave me was not a 
long one—baking soda, Mazola oil, 
nut-margarine, bread and—sugar! 
Olive oil is out of the question 
nowadays. And the only method I 
have of protesting against the sky- 
high price of butter is by pur- 
chasing a substitute. I imagine 
there are a good many people in 
similar case. 

Well, I went out. The “regu- 
lar” groceries were closed; every 
last one of them. So were the 
chain-stores, which only within the 
lat year or two have had the 
courage to invade my part of 
town. It is, I want you to under- 
stand, a “nice” section. Two years 
ago, the women- folk hereabout 
“wouldn’t be seen” going into a 
chain-store. Now, the chain- 
stores are crowded all day long. 
And the women . stagger home, 
laden with their purchases. 

Well, as I say, the 


“regular” 
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stores and the chain-stores, too, 
were closed. Most of them hadn’t 
even the decency to hang out a 
sign—“Closed for Thanksgiving.” 
They were closed, just like a bank 
or the general offices of a railroad. 
I went further—a good deal fur- 
ther. Finally, I saw a grocery 
store which was not closed. Two 
Italians were in it. 

“Had they any nut-margarine?” 

“No”—with a sniff. “No.” But 
they had the best butter—eighty 
cents—no, ninety cents a pound. 

Evidently, they had suddenly 
awakened to the fact that it was 
Thanksgiving Day and that sooner 
than go further, this guy with 
specs and a cane—myself, I mean 
—would pay the price. But I 
wouldn’t and didn’t. Four other 
calls were made. They didn’t 
carry nut-margarine. They did 
carry butter—very fine butter— 
ninety cents a pound. 


THE ADVERTISING *{AN IS HELD UP 


By this time I had made up my 
mind that I’d get what I was after, 
if it took all afternoon. Finally, at 
a delicatessen store, I got my mar- 
garine—at several cents above the 
right price. There, also, I bought 
the Mazola oil—also considerably 
above par. The baking soda, too. 
Then I leaned forward and in a 
confidential tone said, “And as 
much sugar as you can let me 
have.” I hoped for two pounds. I 
expected a pound. I would have 
been satisfied with half a pound. 
I got—not an ounce. 

I had another adventure in buy- 
ing a week or two ago. One of 
the biggest of New York’s depart- 
ment stores advertised a “special 
sale” of army shoes. 

I play golf. I walk a good deal. 
I like to be out in the rain. And 
the idea flashed through my mind, 
“Here’s a chance to get shoes, 
good enough for rough wear, at 
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a low price.” That day I went to 
The shoes were in boxes 
at the rear of the store. They 
were supposed to be arranged in 
sizes—7’s, 714’s, 8's, etc. As a 
matter of fact, they were not 
sorted. The pair I bought—7%’s 
—I found in an 8% box. You 
helped yourself and waited on 
yourself, In a way, it was amus- 
ing. In another way, it was irritat- 
ing. A few years ago, I could buy 
as good shoes as I wanted for $6 a 
pair and J got service, that is, the 
salesman unlaced the shoes I wore, 
tried on the shoes that struck my 
fancy, laced them up, unlaced 
them, helped me on with my old 
shoes, gave me the new shoes in 
a nice box and acted as if he really 
was interested in seeing that I got 
my money’s worth. ¥ 

None of that, nowadays—with 
army shoes, anyhow. No unlac- 
ing, no lacing, no nice box. 

Anyhow, I took the shoes. Yes- 
terday I showed them to an army 
officer. “What did you pay for 
them?” he asked. I named the 
figure. And then he told me what 
army men paid. I am not going 
to mention the price, but to be 
quite honest, my jaw dropped. “Is 
that so?” was all I could say. 

I’m reciting these few recent 
shopping experiences not because 
I’m sore on account of being held 
up, but because they were a reve- 
lation to me. They sharpened my 
trading extincts. I’m an advertis- 
ing man. I’m supposed to know 
all about the retailer, how he sells, 
how the consumer buys and all 
that regular stock-in-trade of the 
merchandising expert. I'll admit 
I do know something about these 
things. The fact that my pay en- 
velope continues to arrive regu- 
larly proves this. But my Thanks- 
giving Day saunter into the marts 
of trade showed me clearly that I 
do not know enough. At least 
my direct encounter with retailing 
methods is not frequeht enough to 
keep my knowledge up to the 
minute. In common with most 
men I hate to shop. It would be 
better for us advertising fellows, 
however, occasionally to take the 
market basket under our arms and 
sally forth to have a first hand 
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rough-and-tumble tussle with 
those who dwell in the market 
places. The keen merchandising 
sense of the average woman js 
due to her daily experiences in 
keeping the family larder full. 

A story is told about Christian 
Girl, the automobile parts manu- 
facturer, that I believe contains a 
lesson for us advertising bush- 
leaguers. Years ago, when he was 
a mail carrier, he had a few hours 
each day to while away. In order 
to spend them profitably, he de- 
cided to buy the family provisions, 
So thoroughly did he discharge 
this daily duty that, it is said, the 
experience laid the foundation for 
his remarkably successful business 
career. 

We cannot be good advertising 
men unless we are good business 
men. And a fellow cannot be suc- 
cessful in discharging the major 
duties of business unless he is 
careful to do the little duties well. 
The fellow who cannot efficiently 
buy his neckties and his socks, and 
his pork chops and safety razor 
blades, certainly is not fully 
equipped to conquer markets for 
his own product. 

That is the lesson I got from 
my Thanksgiving shopping tour. 
In view of it that extra six cents 
I paid for nut-margarine was well 
invested. 





H. G. Blodgett at Philadelphia 
for “Hardware Age” 


Harold G. Blodgett, for several years 
managing editor of Hardware Age, New 
York, has been appointed Central East- 
ern manager of that weekly, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Previous to 
his connection with Hardware Age Mr. 
Blodgett was with the Eugene McGuckin 
Co., advertising agency, Philadelphia 
following seven years of editorial and 
advertising work with various business 
magazines. John A. McNamara suc 
ceeds Mr. Blodgett as managing editor, 
and Charles Downes becomes associate 
editor of Hardware Age. 


R. S. Willis in Charge of U. S. 
Rubber Advertising 


R. S, Willis, general purchasing 
agent of the United States Rubber 
Company, New York, has been 
acting advertising manager of that of- 
ganization, taking over the duties 
R. W. Ashcroft, who resigned as 
vertising manager on December 3). 
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Saturday Afternoon in 


Philadelphia 


Somewhere, sometime, somebody doubted the value of 
Saturday afternoon advertising. 


Then along came the aggressive type of advertiser. 


He reasoned that the modern metropolitan Saturday 
afternoon newspaper, with its brevity and high class 
features, is a fertile field that was neglected.* 


During the past four Saturdays 1058 retail store and 
“national” advertisements in 30 distinct lines of business 
used big space in THE BULLETIN. 


These include full pages from department stores, large 
copy from automobile and accessory makers and dealers, 
women’s shops, hatters and haberdashers, shoe stores, 


ete. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The daily circulation of THE BULLETIN is the second 
largest in the United States. 


Circulat 457,569 aba 
Circulation . a Day 
The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation 
figures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 


“Send for copy of reprint from Advertising Age, entitled ‘’Saturday Evening Issues 
Great Pullers,’ and read what houses like Marshall Field & Co., Strawbridge & 

lothier, N. Snellenburg & Co., Lit Brothers, J. E. Caldwell & Co,, Goodrich 
Tires, Kellogg’s Krumbles, Moxley & Jelke butter. and others do on Saturday evening 
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Keine List 


There are a good 
many lists used 
by advertisers in 
the farm field is § 
which have not pro 
been changed for | Nat 


a : a number of § ingi 

LF Us) years. well 
They may have been ex 
cellent lists when they were Mar 


made—the best possible 
perhaps. man 


But in this fast moving § Som 






























time, no list can remain — ‘° 
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right year after year with- : 
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out changes that adapt it to new conditions. 


Take such a factor as the rapid develop- § {or + 
ment of the South, as a buying territory. | x... 
Every national advertiser either has southern 
distribution or should have. And every year 
southern circulation gets more valuable and 
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Up-To-Date 


important. Farm Life advertisers find the 
one-third of Farm Life’s circulation which 
is south of the Mason and Dixon Line as 
productive as any they can buy anywhere. 


Naturally advertisers have some reason for remain- 
ing in those papers whose readers already know them 
well. They have an investment there. But new and 
rich opportunities in new fields may easily be still 
more profitable. 


Many advertisers who have tried Farm Life re- 
cently for the first time, or for the first time in 
many years, have been surprised at the results. 
Some who believe themselves able to use only one or 
two farm papers successfully have increased their list 
of profitable mediums directly they tried Farm Life. 


On most lists more than three years old it is safe to 
say there are papers that cannot possibly do as well 
for the advertiser as Farm Life. 


Beware the fossil lists. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 
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December Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field js 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
advertising for the month of December, 1919: 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


Books - -------- 


The Daily News, 21,136 lines. 
Next highest score, 16,497 lines. 


Churches - - - 


News, 6,517 lines. 


The Dail 


Next highest score, 2,168 lines. 


Department Stores- - - - 


The Daily News, 363,339 lines. 
Next highest score, 313,414 lines 


Educational - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 5,221 lines. 
Next highest score, 4,251 lines. 


Furniture - - ------ 


The Daily News, 39,458 lines. 
Next highest score, 33,561 lines. 


ee 


The Daily News, 10,920 lines. 
Next highest score, 9,520 lines. 


Publishers - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 27,805 lines. 
Next highest score, 21,749 lines. 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Total Display Advertising ru 


The Daily News, 972,862 lines. 
Next highest score, 927,560 lines. 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


DAILY 


6 days against 7 


ws FIRST! 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent 


audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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The Big Sales Value of Personal 
Pronouns 


Jackson Talks About Getting Personal in Advertising 


By Frank H. Williams 


secre who had been quite 
_ solemnly and very silently 
gazing at the open fire in my 
apartment, looked up with a grin. 

“What is it now?” I queried, 
sensing one of his talk-fests com- 
ing on. 

“I was just thinking,” he said, 
“about the way you can call the 
members of a man’s lodge a bunch 
of horse thieves and his mother- 
in-law’s family an aggregation of 
not-wits and how the man will 
take it grinning. But the minute 
you intimate that the man 
himself is shy a few convolutions 
of gray matter he immediately 
shows fight and says: ‘Now you're 
getting personal!’ And I was 
thinking of the way this thing of 
getting personal works with just 
the reverse English to this in the 
matter of advertising. When you 
get personal with a man while 
conversing with him it quite gen- 
erally makes him sore. But when 
you get personal in advertising— 
when you parade the big ‘I’ with 
all the panoply of a peace parade 
or say that ‘he’ or ‘she’ did a cer- 
tain thing or that ‘you’ can do a 
certain thing—then you immedi- 
ately gain a firmer grip on the 
reader’s attention, more thorough- 
ly arouse his interest and increase 
the sales possibilities of your ad- 
vertisement.” 

_ Jackson paused as though wait- 
ing for me to urge him to con- 
tinue. I did so. 

“Go on,” I said. “Elucidate fur- 
ther, Oh Petronius of Publicity! 
You interest me.” 

“People are interested in 
people,” Jackson went on. “They 
always want to know what other 
people are doing. They want to 
know if Mrs. Smith, the next door 
neighbor, has any deep-seated rea- 
son for changing her wash day 
from Monday to Friday, and they 


want to knew whether Troteky .. 





and Lenine eat peas with a knife 
and have really promulgated an 
edict against shaving. And they 
want to know whether or not the 
mayor of their town thinks kissing 
is unsanitary. Any personalities 
of any sort or description interest 
folks. 

“That’s why,” declared Jackson, 
“newspapers run so largely to per- 
sonalities—why the papers inter- 
view the mayor and the other 
leading citizens on the kissing 
question and prominently display 
their answers in a feature article. 
That’s why there are society 
columns and ‘City Brevities’ and 
constant mention of names in the 
sporting columns. That’s why the 
‘Letters to the Editors’ in news- 
papers are always such a good 
feature for the papers. Folks, as 
I say, are interested in other folks. 
They want to know what other 
people think about things, what 
other people are doing and why 
they are doing it and what other 
people are talking about. 


TOURAINE ALMOND BARS PUT ACROSS 
IN FIRST PERSON 


“And I believe that just as peo- 
ple are interested in personalities 
in their everyday life, so they are 
interested in personalities in ad- 
vertising. When, to cite a specific 
instance from current advertising, 
Harry B. Duane, president of the 
Touraine Company, has as the 
heading for an advertisement this 
sentence, ‘How I Sent Around the 
World to Find a Nut,’ it is much 
more personal and therefore more 
interesting than if the advertise- 
ment had started with a heading 
to the effect that ‘The World Was 
Searched to Find a Nut for Tour- 
aine Almond Bars.’ The latter 
heading would be specific, all 
right, but it would lack the in- 
teresting, personal pronoun of the 
actual heading.” 
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“Yes, I get your viewpoint,” I 
declared. “You feel that it is not 
enough to be merely specific—that, 
to get the utmost out of an ad- 
vertisement it should be personal 
as well as specific.” 

“That’s the ticket!” Jackson ex- 
claimed. “I think that personality 
advertisements have a very real 
sales value. I think that this whole 
Touraine Almond Bar advertise- 
ment is a good corking one. It is as 
personal as a society item from 
the ‘Bingville Bugle’ and there- 
fore just as interesting to all its 
many readers as the Bingville item 
is to its few readers. Let me read 
it to you. Under the main head- 
ing it starts with, ‘Listen, People,’ 
and then goes on to say: 

“‘T got back from France—I 
brought home the real French way 
to make chocolate. I made some 
bars. They tasted pretty good, 
but—I said to myself: “Duane, 
this almond bar business is all 
chipped up among people who are 
making ‘good enough’ bars. If 
you want a real business, you’ve 
got to make a real almond bar. 
You’ve got the best chocolate. 
Now get the best almonds. With 
your automatic chocolate mixer, 
thermo, molder and cooler all-in- 
one you can put at least fifty per 
cent more almonds into Touraine 
bars than the-fellow-who-counts- 
every-almond-he-drops-into - his.” 
Finding the best almonds is not 
so simple as you might think. I 
sent to every country in the world 
where almonds grow! I found the 
finest in Italy and Spain. Well, 
sir, as soon as I found those 
almonds, I felt pretty sure I had 
it at last.’ And so on. 

“When folks read that adver- 
tisement,” said Jackson, “as I’m 
pretty sure they will, they have the 
happy feeling of having had a 
little heart-to-heart, honest-to- 
goodness talk with Mr. Duane in 
his own house. They feel that Mr. 
Duane has been specific. They 
feel that he has a real in- 
dividuality and personality and, 
immediately, they have a friendly 
feeling for his product. At least, 


that’s the way I dope it out. To 
my mind 
so. definite and 


there is something 
certain and 
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personal about an adver- 
tisement like that where the 
capital ‘I’ is scattered thickly 


through it, that you've simply got 
to believe everything said in it 
and then go and act on your own 
belief. Personalities—there’s real 
sales values in personalities and 
the best of it is the public never 
tires of them.” 

“Of course,” I ventured, “all 
advertisements that carry pictures 
of pretty girls and women, or even 
pictures of babies, are really per- 
sonality advertisements. The pic- 
tures give a certain amount of 
personality to such advertise- 
ments.” 

“I'd say they give life to an ad- 
vertisement, not personality,” 
Jackson demurred. ‘Personality 
to my mind is always specific, 
When you have a pretty girl in an 
advertisement merely for decora- 
tive purposes the advertisement 
has life but not personality. But 
when you say ‘This girl’ does thus 
and so, you do get personality into 
your advertisement. And when 
you become decidedly specific and 
print the picture of a noted actress 
or some other famous woman 
with a word or so of praise from 
her for your article—then you get 
strong personality, the sort of 
stuff that people invariably read 
and talk about.” 

“You get an old-time testimonial 
letter when you print that sort of 
stuff!” I objected. “Of course all 
testimonials are personalities— 
they coudn’t very well be anything 
else. You're arguing for testi- 
monials—that’s all!” 


A HUMAN TRAIT TO LIKE 
PERSONALITY TALK 


“I’m not doing anything of the 
sort!” Jackson rather indignantly 
retorted. “Testimonials are per- 
sonalities, of course, but it is pos- 
sible to get the snappiest sort of 
personalities into an advertisement 
without using a testimonial letter 
to do so. It’s easy to find plenty 
of examples of advertisements i 
which the punch is due entirely to 
the personal treatment. For it- 
stance,” said Jackson, as he 
thumbed through a popular maga- 
zine, “here is an advertisement 0 
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the J. E. & A. P. Howard Com- 
pany for Korry-Krome shoe soles. 
It shows a picture of an old 
soldier walking at a rapid gait 
while people are smiling at him 
and cheering him. The adver- 
tisement is specifically personal 
about this old soldier, without in 
any way being a testimonial from 
him. It says: ‘Old Soldier Barnes, 
the nationally known  pedes- 
tian walked from Pittsburgh 
to Camp Lee, Va. on a 
wager. Incidentally he put Korry- 
Krome to a most rigid test.’ There 
you have it—the advertisement 
has a personality. The reader 
frames the picture of the sturdy 
old veteran doggedly putting mile 
after mile behind him. There is 
something definite, something 
human and interesting in this ad- 
vertisement for the readers to grip 
and hold on to. And how in- 


finitely better this advertisement is 
than if it merely told about the 
test of Korry-Krome soles with- 
out being delightfully 
about them !” 


personal 
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“Your contention is,” I sug- 
gested, “that while people are al- 
ways attracted to advertisements 
in which pictures of human be- 
ings appear, they are doubly 
interested in such advertisements 
as are definitely personal about the 
persons pictured ?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Jackson. “I 
want to show you an advertise- 
ment which is my notion of some- 
thing closely approaching the 
ideal in personality advertising. 
It’s the latest advertisement of the 
Billings & Spencer concern. In 
an elaborate border appears a 
painting—not a photograph—of an 
old workman busy with hammer 
and chisel at his bench. The 
copy under the picture reads like 
this: ‘Indifferent to time, un- 
shaken by haste, he cuts into his 
dies the faultless correctness that 
gives shape to Triangle B Forg- 
ing, Tool or Machine. He is the 
embodiment of the New England 
conscience. In the Billings & 
Spencer plant at Hartford he and 
his fellow craftsmen carry on the 
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ideals which first earned for us 
the confidence of Abraham Lin- 
coln.’ 

“To my mind,” Jackson went on, 
“this particular advertisement is 
one of the strongest personality 
advertisements I’ve ever seen. It 
makes human and personal an 
idealized figure of a workman in 
this particular plant. It is directly 
specific and to the point about the 
person pictured and it hooks up 
the human, personal features of 
the advertisement in an  unshak- 
able way with the product of the 
plant. How much more interest- 
ing this advertisement is with this 
figure of the conscientious, careful 
old workman than it would have 
been if the picture had been elim- 
inated and the copy changed so 
that the whole emphasis was on 
the Billings & Spencer plant in- 
stead of upon the workman who 
cuts the dies. 

“T suppose it’s my old newspaper 
training that makes me like these 
personal, human-interest adver- 
tisements so much. In my news- 
paper experience I was always 
much more interested in the 
human side of stories than in the 
other angles. When Memorial 
Day was observed and the old 
soldiers decorated the graves of 
their fallen comrades I was al- 
ways much more interested in the 
men who were leaders in the ob- 
servance than in the mere fact 
that the usual observance had oc- 
curred. I always wanted to know 
what the living veterans had done 
in the Civil War, whether their 
wives were still living and what 
thev thought about wars in gen- 
eral. 

“When a new office building was 
projected by a wealthy citizen I 
was always more interested in the 
citizen than in the mere fact that 
the city was to have another large 
building. I wanted to know how 
old the builder was, how he made 
his money, why he had de- 
termined upon an office build- 
ing as the best form . of 


investment for his money and all 
that sort of stuff. And the same 
thing held true when a new pave- 
ment 
fathers. 


was ordered by the city 
It didn’t interest me par- 











ticularly to know that a new pave 
ment was going to be laid, but I 
was interested in speculating about 
how the assessments for the work 
would affect the property owners 
along the street, how the poor man 
at the street corner whose home 
had just been paid for and whose 
assessment was particularly heavy, 
was going to pay, and what the old 
curmudgeon at the end of the 
street, who had bitterly opposed 
the improvement, really thought, 
of the matter. 

“Of course these stories never 
got into the paper, except on rare 
occasions, but I’ve always thought 
that such personalities as these 
about certain newspaper stories 
would prove a lot more interesting 
to newspaper readers than the cut- 
and-dried recital of the mere facts 
in the case. In the same way I'm 
always interested in the personal 
aspect of advertising. 

“T like Mennen’s Jim Henry ad- 
vertising because Jim is always 
personal. He tells about what he 
has done and is doing. I doubt 
if the stuff that can be said about 
Jim’s shaving soap is any more 
interesting than the stuff that 
could be said about many other 
shaving soaps. And yet I read it 
eagerly. The reason I read it and 
the reason other people read it, to 


my mind, is because it has per- 
sonality. Jim Henry tells us 
about intimate, personal experi- 


ences in a convincing, interesting 
way. And because we are all 
more interested in human beings 
than in abstract facts, we read 
Jim Henry’s talks where we 
wouldn’t read about Mennen’s 
shaving soap if the same facts 
were presented to us in the cus- 
tomary impersonal manner. The 
facts might be just as specific as 
they are now but they would lack 
the warming, humanizing influence 
of Jim’s personality. To me, one 
of the best tests to determine 
whether or not an advertisement 
will interest people is to see 
whether it is specifically personal 
or abstractly impersonal. If it is 
specifically personal it is going to 
interest people. be read bv t 
and commented upon. [If it is ab 
stractly impersonal, it may 
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Height 
of 
Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


To appeal directly to 
the purchasing agent of 
the family and at the 
same time influence all 
the other consumers in 


that family is the height 


of advertising efficiency. 
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railway executive. Five sure means of ap- 

proach to his desk—that railway executive 
whose attention you desire to attract, that desk 
on which you want to lay your sales’ message. 


H its doors there are to the office of: the 


Railway executives are busy men—busier than 
ever now that the return of the railways to private 
control is so near—but none there are who are too 
busy to fail to welcome that which experience 
has proved aids in securing greater efficiency and 
economy for their road. And, after all, that is 
why the doors of their offices always swing wide 
to admit members of 


The Railway Service Unit. 
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tive each of which—as busy railway officials know so 
‘esk well—is published to aid them solve their problems. 

4 Place your sales’ message before them now—now when they are 


busy planning ways to increase facilities for transportation, the 
pressing question of the hour—that is the logical thing to do and 
the logical way is through the Railway Service Unit with its 
ate 30,000 copies. Don’t forget that; and don’t fail to take advan- 
too tage of these five doors to the Railway Executive’s Desk. 
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a hit and then again it may not.” 
“I believe you’re right about 
people being more interested in 
personalities than in most other 
forms of printed matter,” I said. 
“Look at yourself, for instance!” 

“Look at me!” echoed Jackson. 

Sagas what have I got to do with 
it?’ 

“Don’t you see?” I exclaimed. 
“All of this stuff about advertising 
that you’ve told me in the past few 
months might have been written 
up in a way to be abstractly im- 
personal and yet.quite specific, and. 
yet it never would have aroused 
the interest that it has with your 
personality to get it over!” 

“Why, I—” exclaimed Jackson. 

“That’s it,” I cried. “Put ina 
few more capital ‘I’s’ and this ar- 
ticle will get over, too.” 

“T’ll say it will! I—I—” 

And then both Jackson and I 
laughed. 





Fur Trade Advised to Invest 
in Advertising 
An investment of $1,000,000 in an 
advertising campaign is recommended 
to the fur trade by David C. Mills, 
secretary of the committee, appointed 
by the beard of Trade of the Fur In- 
dustry to devise ways and means 
whereby the American public could be 
educated to buy “Made in America” 
furs. This recommendation is made in 
a report addressed to Charles S. 
Porter, chairman of the Board of Trade 
of the Fur Industry. It contains a 
discussion of the various phases of the 
problems, and gives a preliminary draft 
of the general plans. 
broad educational campaign, which 
will include various classes of adver- 
tising, such as the holding of exhibi- 
tions to be participated in by all 
branches of the industry, and _ the 
formation of an organization by which 
an advertising campaign could be suc- 
cessfully conducted, are contained in 
the report. There is also the sugges- 
tion that “American” slogans’ be used 
in connection with the retail fur ad- 
vertising. 


Tire Publications Have New 
Advertising Managers 


H. B. Seymour, who has been adver- 
tising manager of Rubber Age and 
Tire News, New York, a publication of 
the Gardner-Moffatt Company, Inc., 
has been made advertising manager of 
the Tire Trade Journal, another Gard- 
ner ~- Moffatt publication, succeeding 
Henry O’Reardon. 

Mr. O’Reardon is 
manager of Tires, published by 
ward Lyman Bill, Iac., New York. 
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New York “Times” Offers 
Newsprint to Other Papers 


The New York Times, through: its 
business manager, Louis Wiley, has of- 
fered to draw from its stock of news. 
print a supply to assist in meeting the 
needs of newspapers in smaller cities. 
Its offer for January is 400 tons, whieh 
amount, according to Mr. Wiley, ex- 
ceeds the saving of paper on a ten per 
cent basis, as recommended by the 
Congressional Committee, investigating 
the newsprint situation. 

This proposal of the Times was in- 
corporated in a letter addressed to 
Bradford Merrill, chairman of the 
committee on Co-operation and Conser- 
vation, of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. Mr. iley 
states in the letter that the New York 
Times has been able to contract for 
only 12,500 tons for 1920 at a price far 
in excess of the contract price set for 
1920. In addition to this 12,500 tons 
it has the product of the Tidewater 
Mill, but will probably need at least 
10,000 toms more during the year. 


Foreign Trade Exhibits This 
Year 


A trade fair recently held in Leipzig 
was attended by about 118,00 visitors, 
including 7,000 foreign buyers. These 
facts are provided in a bulletin of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
issued last week. 

“The important exhibits were those 
of the technical section,” it is stated, 
“including machine tools, mechanical 
and electrical devices, and novelties. 
Other sections were toys, porcelain and 
crockery, aluminum ware, construction 
materials for the building trade, tex- 
tiles, musical instruments and jewelry. 
The German glass, pottery, textile, 
leather, toy, and many other industries 
are closed down or operating at 5 or 
10 per cent of their normal output, be- 
cause of inability to purchase raw ma- 
terials.” ’ 

The bank’s bulletin gave a list of 
some fifty trade fairs to be held this 
year in various sections of the 
during 1920. It may be considered sig- 
nificant that fifteen of these will be held 
in Germany. 


Claude Sanagan in Automobile 
Advertising 


Claude Sanagan assumed the position 
of advertising manager of Willys-Over- 
land, Limited, Toronto, Canada, Jant 
ary 1, made vacant through the promo 
tion of J. R. Robertson to the duties 
of director of the retail sales of the 
Toronto branch of that company. 


F. L. Kelley Dead 


Frederick Levin Kelley, who was & 
member of the advertising department 
of the Dail News-Record, New_York, 
died at Bloomfield, N. J., on Decem 
ber 24. 
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Two hundred and twelve of 240 drug 
stores in Indianapolis have Cutex in 
stock right now. This is the result of wise 
selling practices. When the Northam 
Warren Company came into the In- 
dianapolis market they made no effort 
to load the retailer on the strength of a 
new campaign. They took their time 
and kept hammering with their selling 
and their advertising 





The difference between moving 
products and dead stocks 1« year- 
in-year-out advertising 


OU CAN NOT perform miracles 

in Indianapolis. But you can make 
your selling and advertising dollars 
go further in this market than any- 
where else. The Indianapolis Radius 
is the thirteenth retail market in the 
country. It is without question the 
most easily cultivated, if worked along 
the right lines. 


Write the Merchandise Service Department of The News 
for detailed information pertaining to your product 


The Indianapolis News 


Largest 3c Evening Circulation in America 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager j. B. LUTZ = 
Tribune Building First National Bank Building 
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ONG the late circus mag- 
nate who said the people like 
to be humbugged, an eminent 
fnancial authority affirmed re- 
cently that it couldn’t be done— 
this thing of halting the sweep of 
fake promotion by advising the 
public to consult its banker before 
it did its investing. And he pre- 
sented a plausible argument to the 
effect that at least 90 per cent of 
the victims of questionable or 
worthless stock schemes are per- 
fectly well aware before they “in- 
vest” that their investments, so- 
called, are gambles, most of them 
not even thinly disguised. There- 
fore, why consult the banker who 
undoubtedly would seek to kill 
their joy of trying for the age-old 
prize of “something for nothing?” 

Fortunately for the investing 
public, there is now a fairly well- 
organized army of kill-joys com- 
posed of bankers and business 
men who are confidently taking 
the offensive on the other side of 
the question, believing that “blue 
sky” ptomotion can be very per- 
ceptibly retarded, -if not halted, 
and that it is only a matter of the 
right kind of education. 

The latest recruit is the North- 
ern Trust Company Bank of Chi- 
cago, which has launched one of 
the most ambitious campaigns yet 
devised to project the message, 
“When You Invest, Go to Your 
Local Banker.” Advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals and form 
letters is doing the work and pro- 
ducing results already far in ex- 
cess of expectations, although the 
plan is only in its earliest stages. 
_ Letters and advertising in bank- 
ing publications are at the present 
time reaching 5,000 banks in five 
States—Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Indiana—whose 
active co-operation is sought, and 
the public is being approached 
through the medium of farm jour- 
tals and scores of country news- 
papers. Definite arrangements are 
being made to carry the campaign 





A Bank’s Campaign to Make 
Investors of Farmers 


Seeks Co-operation of Small-Town Banks to Lessen Wild-Cat Purchases 
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into the East and it is predicted 
that the project will become na- 
tional in scope before the job will 
be considered done. 

The advertising manager of a 

farm journal, circulating through 
the Middle West, is indirectly re- 
sponsible for the idea, An investi- 
gation of the advertising carried 
by his publication showed him that 
the advertisements of two or three 
reputable bond houses appearing 
regularly did not produce satisfac- 
tory results. The investment com- 
panies reported in effect: “We get 
a few inquiries from your readers, 
but we can’t sell them.” He took 
the names and addresses of farm- 
ers who had answered the adver- 
tisements and then went into field 
and barnyard to interview them 
personally. There he got the plain 
truth about why the usual bond 
advertisements didn’t pull. The 
farmers said they couldn’t “make 
head or tail” out of the “litera- 
ture” the investment houses used 
to follow up inquiries. Neither 
could their college-educated daugh- 
ters who, they thought, were rea- 
sonably “smart” and to whom the 
literature was passed along for 
translation. 
. The answer was apparent. The 
investigator for the farm publica- 
tion called a meeting of Chicago’s 
bank and bond house representa- 
tives to discuss for the good of 
the cause the elimination of tech- 
nical phraseology and the substi- 
tution of simplicity of expression 
and understandable information 
in investment and financial adver- 
tising. 

Representing the Northern Trust 
Company Bank at that meeting 
were K. I. Fosdick, sales manager 
of the bond department, and F. L. 
Varney, ‘assistant manager of the 
service extension department, who 
evolved from the discussion the 
basis for the “Go to Your Local 
Banker” campaign and _ recom- 
mended its execution to Martin 
Lindsay, vice-president, who as- 
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sumed active management of the 
proposition, 

While educating the public, as 
Mr. Lindsay explains the purpose 
of the plan, it is necessary to teach 
the country banker that his bank 
service is not complete without a 
bond department and that it is 
his duty, virtually to offer the op- 
portunity to his community—espe- 
cially to the uninformed and in- 
experienced—to come to his bank 
for information and financial serv- 
ice. In other words, the country 
banker must himself become fa- 
miliar with bonds—a department 
of banking that the country banker 
too often neglects—if he expects 
to make wise recommendations. 
{hat he may keep in touch with 
investment markets everywhere, 
the facilities of the Northern 
Trust Company Bank are avail- 
able to him in competition with 
all other banks and large distribu- 
tors. Co-operation, Mr. Lindsay 
believes, between all the banks, in- 
vestment houses and investment 
bankers is the solution of the 
problem, this co-operation to be 
directed in part toward supplying 
the public with educational infor- 
mation on investments and finance 
reduced to its simplest terms. In- 
cidental to the benefit to the public, 
the country banker, as well as the 
city banker, will profit eventually 
by an increased business in gilt- 
edged securities to which he is 
entitled. 

The first step in putting the 
campaign before the public was 
the insertion of the following ad- 
vertisement in a farm paper: 

“When you invest go to your 
local banker. Go to him also for 
investment statistics, information 
and recommendations. He is your 
logical adviser. His training, ex- 
perience, accumulated and acces- 
sible information make him so. If 
your local bank does not include 
investment service, request one of 
its officers to write or call on us.” 


LOGICAL TIE-UP WITH LOCAL BANKS 


This copy was then used as a 
basis for another advertisement 
entitled, “Did You See It?” calling 
attention to the first advertisement 
and intended for publication by 
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the banks in their local news- 
papers, the Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank furnishing the Plate 
free, leaving space for the inser- 
tion ‘of the title of the bank agree- 
ing to use the plate. Various other 
means were employed to stimu- 
late interest among the banks, In 
Indiana, for example, a banking 
paper was the medium for a talk 
to “Mr. Indiana Banker,” this 
advertisement featuring the design 
adopted for the campaign—a cir- 
cular, saw-toothed border . sur- 
rounding the key-lines, “When 
you invest, go to your local banker. 
He is your logical adviser in all 
financial affairs.” A hand hold- 
ing a pencil indicates the design, 
the copy reading: “Mr. Indiana 
Banker—This message should be 
projected into every community in 
your State. Join hands and keep 
the ball rolling. The Northern 
Trust Company Bank, Chicago.” 

The same circular design is 
used in the form of stickers which 
the co-operating banks are affixing 
to all outgoing mail. A Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, institution ordered 
10,000 which the Northern Trust 
Company Bank supplied, together 
with other large “orders.” 

Supplementing the periodical 
and newspaper advertising is a 
series of letters and_ circulars 
recommending suitable bond offer- 
ings, the front page of each cir- 
cular emphasizing the “Go to your 
local banker” idea and stimulating 
the spirit of co-operation. 

The first letter recommends a 
bond department for the local 
bank, as follows: 

“Have you a bond department? 
Do you ever recommend and sell 
bonds in your territory? Thirty 
years’ record of success and a 
reputation widely known and ac- 
knowledged have built up the con- 
fidence with which thousands of 
individuals look to us for invest- 
ments and dependable investment 
information. 

“Our bond department brings 
us in contact with a most desir- 
able clientele and is a valuable 
medium for prompting business in 
other branches of our service. 

“If you are not cultivating in- 
vestment business in your terri- 
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tory, we feel you will find it profit- 
able to do so. 

“Adding such a branch to your 
service places you in a position to 
obtain concessions in your secur- 
ity purchases and extends your 
avenues of profit through security 
sales. 

“Tt is not necessary to carry on 
hand large lines of bonds for de- 
livery on sales. You are near 
enough to the Chicago market to 
make subject offerings from our 
list and other sources. 

“We assure you of all possible 
support and would be glad to have 
you call and inspect our bond de- 
partment, methods and system. 

“With complete facilities, spe- 
cialists and private wires, our 
service will accommodate you— 
can be made your service. 

“May we not hope to have you 
consider this matter and allow us 
to assist you in whatever direction 
we can?” 

The second letter reminds the 
banker of his duty to warn his 
community against doubtful pro- 
motion and to educate the people 
to judge the character of invest- 
ments, 

The third letter informs the 
5,000 banks addressed of the ad- 
vertisement the Northern Trust 
Company Bank intended to ad- 
dress to the audience of farmers 
and invites their comment as fol- 
lows : 

“You know what measure of 
power Niagara Falls for innumer- 
able years has wasted through lost 
and unapplied energy. 

“There has been a similar loss 
to business and all human effort 
for good through a failure to ap- 
preciate and apply the principles 
of co-operation. 

“Your share of the investment 
business of your territory belongs 
to you, and you should secure it. 
We want to see you get it and 
are trying to apply the principles 
of co-operation with you toward 
that end. 

“Proof of an advertisement is 
enclosed, which we intend, after 
hearing from you and others, to 
tun in the Prairie Farmer with 
a circulation of 132,000 copies. 
The circulation in your county will 
given you on request. 
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“In the development of your in- 
vestment business we shall be very 
glad to further co-operate with 
you, suggestively and otherwise. 

“We will greatly appreciate your 
comment.” 

Further. reference, to the farm 
advertising is contained in the 
fourth letter which thanks the 
corresponding banks for their co- 
operation. . 

The fifth letter refers to the 
“Did You See It?” plates, one of 
which is reproduced, and explains 
their ‘purpose thus: 

“You were interested in our ‘Go 
to Your Local Banker’ corre- 
spondence and advertisement. You 
will shortly receive a folder show- 
ing what the officers of more than 
a hundred banks representing ter- 
ritory in five States thought of it 
and who approvingly communi- 
cated with us. 

“The spirit of co-operation is 
abroad in this matter. In your 
endeavors in relation to it our de- 
sire is to offer you support that 
will assist you, service you can 
helpfully utilize. 

“Asked to prepare something 
various banks might use in pro- 
jecting the message ‘Go to Your 
Local Banker,’ we have prepared 
enclosed ad. A plate will be sent 
you on request in which title of 
your bank may be inserted if you 
care to run it in your local 
paper. 

“The psychological side of this 
copy is that you.are not yourself 
saying : ‘Go to Your Local Banker,’ 
but quoting a message from an 
outside source. 

“In other words, Bim, the Baker, 
should he say in print: ‘Buy Bim’s 
Bread,’ naturally would be ex- 
pected to say just that in his own 
interest, and would lose the pub- 
licity value the same text would 
have if the analysis department of 
a State Agricultural Bureau, some 
well known physician or other, at- 
thority presented it for public 
consideration. Self interest would 
not then be outstandingly ap- 
parent. 

“Does this method of co-opera- 
tion appeal to you? If this par- 
ticular idea does not quite meet 
with your favor, we will have 
other ideas to submit you, because 
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we are just determined to help 
you if we can.” 

Replies from bankers included 
in the campaign indicate that they 
realize the need of the kind of edu- 
cational groundwork the North- 
ern Trust Company Bank is en- 
deavoring to construct and their 
opinions of the plan have been 
compiled in a folder—“What 100 
Bankers Think.” 

The plan is already producing 
results beyond expectations in co- 
operation from the banks in all 
sections of the five States now 
being circularized. The public is 
already cashing in on the educa- 
tional value of the plan, for in- 
vestment selections are more care- 
ful, with a tendency toward safety 
as well as profit, and eventually 
the plan will be directly profitable 
to the Northern Trust Company 
Bank. 

But, as Mr. Varney, assistant 
manager of the service extension 
department, accurately points out: 
“Tt is not results for our own 
profit we are endeavoring to em- 
phasize. The benefits from this 
idea, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, are going to cover more 
territory than Chicago, more ter- 
ritory than the five States we are 
circularizing, and the number of 
banks to benefit will be many—not 
an individual institution. For the 
project is national in its scope and 
its ‘together’ idea is not an ‘ex- 
clusive’ one.” 





Protection for Surnames as 


Trade-Marks 


Mock & BtumM, 
COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 
New York, December 23, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: , 

In a recent number of your publica- 
tion an article appeared which com- 
mented upon the insufficient protection 
given to personal surnames w ich were 
of great value as trade-marks, such as 
“Baker’s,” “Stetson,” etc. 

In this connection, it may be worth 
while calling your attention to the fact 
that a recent development in the prac- 
tice of the Patent ce permits the 
registration of personal surnames which 
because of extended use have become 
not “merely” surnames (to quote from 
the statute) but have attained an ob- 
jective meaning as trade-marks. : 

For example (p. 385) in the Official 
Gazette of Boccuber 9, 1919, the reg- 
istration of “McGraw” was allowed for 
rubber tires. The file of this case 
shows that an affidavit was filed on 
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behalf of the applicant, which stated 
because of large and extended age 
“McGraw” had come to identify the ap- 
plicant’s product to the public. 

Similarly, the Patent Office recently 
granted the registration of the name 
“Fisk” for rubber tires upon a similar 
showing, so that in these two recent 
instances registration was allowed of a 
surname. 

Of course, the chief advantage of 
these registrations is to. permit further 
registration in certain foreign countries 
where this is not possible unless a reg 
istration has been first secured in the 
United States of America. 

While the courts would not forbid 
the use of his name by another “Mo 
Graw” or “Fisk” who went into the 
manufacture of rubber tires, very ample 
protection would be granted. Thus, in 
the case of Warner Brothers Com y 
vs. Wiener, 218 Fed. 635, where “War- 
ner” had been registered as a trade 
mark for corsets under the ten-year 
clause of the trade-mark act, which per- 
mits the registration of surnames which 
have been exclusively used as trade 
marks for a particular article during the 
ten years preceding February 20, 1905, 
the court refused to permit Wiener to 
use his name standing alone as a trade- 
mark, upon the ground that “Wiener” 
alone deceptively resembled “Warner.” 
In other words, the court considered 
“Warner” as though it were a fanciful 
word like “Excelsior” and gave it sim- 
ilar protection. 

While the courts would not forbid 
any other Fisk from manufacturing rub- 
ber tires and putting upon them in 
small letters, “Manufactured by John 
Henry Fisk” in such a manner that 
Fisk” would not be the prominent fea- 
ture of the brand, this recent develo 
ment in Patent Office practice has made 
it- possible for concerns whose trade 
marks consist of the names of per 
sons to secure much wider protection 
than was heretofore possible, and in 
particular to secure registration in 
many foreign countries which first re- 
uire a_ registration in the United 
tates Patent Office. 

Please note that the above-mentioned 
registrations of personal names were 
not granted because of any distinctive 
form of print, or under the ten-year 
clause of the statute, but were regis- 
trations of personal names which were 
adopted comparatively recently as trade- 


marks. 
Mock & Bivm. 


R. I. Worthington Makes New 
Agency Connection 
R. I. Worthington has resigned as 
service manager in the Chicago office 
of Lord & Thomas to become general 
manager of the Kirtland-Engel Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Chicago. 


Hooten Chocolate Account 
With Toronto Agency 


Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, ad- 
vertising agency, Toronto, has ob 
tained the advertising account of the 
rr t+ “hacolate Co., Toronto. 
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= Read each week and paid for by over 12,000 
re ’ operating officials, plant managers, superintend- 
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: Chemical engineering is one of the five great 
in branches of engineering. Those in it wield 
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“How to Sell Your Product to the Chemical 
and Related Industries” is the title of our latest 
booklet: Interested? 
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Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Published by McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
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CONFERENCE AND DEMONSTRATION 


COMMODORE HOTEL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JANUARY 13, 14 and 15, 1920 


The National Advertising Commission of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World has joined hands with the Agricultural 
Publishers Association in this unusual exhibition, while the 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 

THE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK ADVERTISING CLUBS 
are interested—cooperating or supporting, either officially or by 
approval of large portions of their membership, to the end of 
making this exhibit of exceptional value and benefit in a construc- 
tive way to all business interests. The exhibit consisting of leading 
Farm Papers, Advertising Agencies, Trade and Community Or- 
ganizations and Advertisers will visualize the farmer’s place in 
the business of the world. — 


The program as printed on the opposite page, will give some- 
thing of an idea of how large things are being planned. Three 
noon-day luncheons with two evening Banquets, together with the 
Demonstration itself, ought to constitute a conference of real prac- 
tical value and helpfulness. 


A season ticket is on sale. Seats may be reserved for those desiring 
up to January 12th. Address all communications to Mr. Frank B. 
White, care The Commodore Hotel, 42nd St. and Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Luncheon Tickets are $2.00—Dinner $4.00. 


All interested in Industry, Farming, Publishing or Advertising, 
are cordially invited to attend all of these functions. 
Agricultural Publishers Association 


76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Tuesday Noon, January 13th: 


12:15 to 2 P.M.—Luncheon served in the East Ball Room, begin- 
ning promptly 12:15. 

Frank B. White, Managing Director, Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, toastmaster. 

“Co-operation with the Farmer Needed to Steady the Nation’s 
Business”—Lewis E. Pierson, First Vice-President, The Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Irving National Bank. 

“The Farmer as a Community and Business Builder’—Honorable C 
C. Jordan, Volant, Pa., a State Senator, a farmer and a Chautauqua 
lecturer. 


Tuesday Evening, January 13th: 


Dinner served in the East Ball Room, beginning promptly at 6:30. 
Harry Dwight Smith, President of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, toastmaster. 

Topic for discussion: “The Relations of the Agent to the Business of 
Advertising”—Wm. H. Johns, President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., the inspirational speaker. Other speakers are: H. H. 
Charles, President, The Charles Advertising Service; Paul E. Faust, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mallory, Mitchell & Faust; O. H. Blackman, 
President, Blackman-Ross Company; Stanley Resor, President, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; Bayard W. Barton, President, Critch- 
field & Company, and James O’Shaughnessy, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Wednesday Noon, January 14th: 


12:15 to 2 P. M.—Luncheon served in the East Ball Room, beginning 
promptly 12:15. 

Geo. W. Hopkins, President of the New York Advertising Club, toast- 
master. 

“The Advertiser’s View of the Farm Paper and the Farm Market.”— 
F. R. Todd, Vice-President, Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois. 


Wednesday Evening, January 14th: 


Dinner served in the East Ball Room, beginning promptly at 6:30. 
W. Frank McClure, Chairman of the National Advertising Commis- 
sion, toastmaster. 

“The Farmer and the Farm Market”—E. T. Meredith, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Thursday Noon, January 15th: 


12:15 to 2 P. M.—Luncheon served in the East Ball Room, beginning 
promptly 12:15. 
Stanley Clague, Managing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


toastmaster. 
“The Farmer’s Place in America’s Business’—Honorable Arthur 
Capper, United States Senator. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Present” 


—more children say it 
—at roll-call in the Brooklyn schools 
—than anywhere else in Greater New York. 


“Vote” 


—more citizens 
—go to the polls in Brooklyn 
—than anywhere else in Greater New York. 


Homes 


—there are more 

—one and two-family homes 

—in Brooklyn 

—than anywhere else in Greater New York. 


Approach Brooklyn directly 


through 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Third in volume of advertising among the sixteen 


Greater New York papers 








A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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Business-Paper Advertising Selling 
Government Surplus 


Co-operation of Associated Business Papers Relied Upon in Choice of 
Mediums 


HE biggest selling campaign 

in commercial history is re- 
lying upon advertising to make 
it successful. 

When the armistice came, the 
Government had on its hands 
more than $4,000,000,000 of raw 
material and finished products 
that were necessary for a success- 
ful prosecution of the war. It re- 
quired almost a year to take an 
inventory of this stock. 

The Government had two pre- 
war plans upon which to base its 
selling campaign: six-point adver- 
tisements requesting bids, and auc- 
tion sales in the cities and towns 
where the goods were stored. 

But instead of following pre- 
war precedent it turned to mod- 
ern business for guidance, realiz- 
ing that the amount of goods it 
had on hand far exceeded, for in- 
stance, the annual volume ($200,- 
000,000) of business of one of the 
largest packing houses. Modern 
business gave the Government the 
answer, advertise, for solving its 
sales problem. 

The answer in full was: 

“Advertise so that the Govern- 
ment can obtain an equitable re- 
turn; advertise so that all the peo- 
ple who wish to purchase may 
have an opportunity to know all 
the details of the sales; advertise 
so that the present strained indus- 
trial conditions may not be made 
worse by the ‘dumping’ of huge 
quantities of materials in localities 
not in need of that material.” 
The Government took that ad- 
vice and made its bow as a seller 
of merchandise through well- 
planned display a year after the 
armistice. Since January a year 
ago, there has been a director of 
sales in the War Department, but 
only in November, 1919, was there 
teal indication that the Secretary 
of War authorized the employ- 
ment of paid advertising as a 
means of promoting the sales of 
surplus Government stores. 





At the present time, through his 
order, advertising may be con- 
tracted for to an amount not in 
excess of one-half of one per cent 
of the appraised value of the 
goods to be sold, and the bills for 
that advertising settled from the 
proceeds of the resulting sales. 

Such advertising is arranged 
for, written and placed through 
the Sales Promotion Section of 
the office of the director of sales, 


War Department, Washington, 
D. C. The present director of 
sales, E. C. Morse, was formerly 


in charge of purchases for the 
Construction Division, and prior 
to his activities in war work, asso- 
ciated in the sales department of 
the Westinghouse interests. 


THE ROUTINE OF THE ADVERTISING 


By an order of the director of 
sales, all Bureaus in the War De- 
partment which have surplus prop- 
erty to be disposed of, must in- 
form the office of the Director of 
such property (if it is in excess 
of $25,000 in value). The Sales 
Promotion Section then plans the 
advertising campaign, selects the 
mediums, and prepares the copy. 
At the present writing, such ad- 
vertised sales have been almost 
entirely confined to cloth, textiles 
and knit or woven goods, but 
other sales are in process of prep- 
aration. The various Bureaus are 
able to determine surplus property 
as distinct from needed stores but 
slowly, inasmuch as there is as 
yet considerable doubt as to the 
size of the Army for which stores 
must be kept in reserve. 

The material to be disposed of 
was to be sold to the consumer. 
This was the expressed desire of 
the Government. The Govern- 
ment had no trade-mark to estab- 
lish; nor commercial good will to 
build up. But it did desire to do 
whatever it could to reduce living 
costs, and it believed that the plac- 
ing of this material, whenever pos- 
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HEREVER newspapers are published 

-" it is a well known fact that the paper 
carrying the greatest number of classified 
or want page advertisements is the best 


advertising medium. 
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Most classified advertising is voluntary ad- 
vertising, that is, advertising brought to the 
paper by the advertiser without solicitation. 
The voluntary advertiser selects the news- 
paper that brings him the best returns. 


The Minneapolis Tribune for the year 
1919 published 153,494 more want 
advertisements than did its nearest com- 
petitor in the Twin Cities. 


The reason The Tribune is the. leading 
classified medium of the great Northwest 
is because there are 21,528 more Tribunes 
sold every day and 39,155 more every Sun- 
day than are sold by any daily newspaper 
published in the Northwest. 


GERALD PIERCE 
Manager of Advertising 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, JOSEPH S. SCOLARE, GUY S. OSBORN, 
Eastern Representative, Detroit Representative, Western Representative, 
810 Times Bldg., 701 Ford Bldg., Tribune Bldg., 
New York. Detroit, Mich. Chicago. 

Cc. A. COUR, BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY, 
St. Louis Representative, Pacific Coast Representative, 
Globe-Democrat Bldg., 520 Examiner Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
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sible, in the hands of the consumer 
would aid it in reducing living 
costs. 

This decision was responsible 
for a plan which confined the ad- 
vertising campaign to the columns 
of business papers. It was natural 
that the Government, in order to 
carry out this plan efficiently, 
should turn to the association rep- 
resenting the publishers of the 
business papers of the nation, the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, for the proper guid- 
ance of the advertising, in the 
writing of copy and in the placing 
of the. copy. 

The general plan of action is to 
determine just what field or fields 
offer the most logical and prac- 
ticable outlets for any specified lot 
of merchandise, and then select 
the business papers covering the 
proper fields. 

The Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., New York, is not only 
guiding in the carrying out of this 
plan, but has worked closely with 
the War Department in all of the 
preparatory work leading up to it. 
The headquarters offices of the 
Associated Business Papers have 
a special committee, having the 
following members : 

J. M. Muir, McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York, Chairman; F. J. 
Frank, Jron Age, New York; 
V. H. Power, Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, Baltimore ; George R. Wilson, 
Factory, Chicago; A. O. Backert, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, and Philip Berman, Dry 
Goods Economist, New York. 

The War Department is able to 
make use of the special knowl- 
edge of editors and publishers in 
all branches of trade and industry. 
As each lot of materials is re- 
leased for sale, the director of 
sales for the Government is thus 
able to avail himself of expert 
counsel from business paper 
sources through one point of con- 
tact, in determining the best mar- 
kets as well as the business papers 
which will most effectively carry 
the advertising to those markets. 
In the selection of mediums, the 
director of sales is governed by 
the same considerations as any in- 
dividual advertiser, All element 
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of “pull” or undue political in- 
fluence is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The only basis of judg- 
ment in mediums is character, 
proved circulation and pulling 
power. 

The copy which has appeared 
so far is specific and the objective 
aimed at is just as specific. A 
dominating appearance suggesting 
huge supplies and the authority of 
the Government characterizes this 
copy which in some instances has 
taken as much as six full pages in 
a single publication. 

Results of the advertised sales 
have been “strikingly and emi- 
nently satisfactory.” In one case, 
it is reported that goods valued at 
$2,000,000 were disposed of by ad- 
vertising costing only $1,000. In 
every case where advertising has 
been employed the sales costs 
have been well under one-half of 
one per cent of the sale price of 
the goods. 

It is stated by the Sales Promo- 
tion Section that a constantly in- 
creasing number of small pur- 
chasers and small purchases is 
being registered from week to 
week, and that more and more in- 
quiries are continually coming in 
The sales, which it is hoped to 
be upon the basis of a million dol- 
lars worth of property offered per 
week, will continue until the sur- 
plus from all bureaus, of all sorts 
of material, from fountain pens 
to automobiles, is disposed of. At 
the rate of one-half of one per 
cent, there is available $5,000 per 
week for paid advertising (rough- 
ly). Inasmuch as sales are con- 
ducted by the informal bid plan, 
only an approximation of ,the 
value of the goods offered is used 
as a basis for determining how 
much advertising may be con- 
tracted for in any one week. 





“Chat” Has New Publishers 


The Chat Publishing Company has 
been incorporated to take over the 
property of Chat, a journal of society 
and sport, Philadelphia, which until 
July, 1917, had the name Clubman 
Magazine. The officers of the new 
company are: Sutphen C. Yeisley, presi- 
dent; b. Milton Umsted, treasurer. 
and W. J. Lawson, vice-president and 
secretary. 



























Recent Entries in the Slogan 
“Clearing House” 





Fifty More Slogans Registered in “Printers’ Ink’s” List of Advertised 
Slogans 


Crark Eguirpment CoMPANY 
Bucuanan, Mic. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Permit us to enter our two nationally 
advertised slogans in your roll of honor. 
These are especially well known in the 
automotive and machinery fields. 

“Clark Equipment Is Found Only on 
Good Motor Trucks.” (Used in Axle 
and Wheel advertisements.) 

“Make the ‘Hole’ Job a Celfor Job.” 
(Used in our drill advertising.) 

Your list of national slogans is most 
interesting. We are saving lists pub- 
lished previously. 

E. W. Crarx, 


Advertising Manager. 


Mr. Clark’s letter, reprinted 
above, serves as an indication of 
the interest taken by our readers 
in the compilation of advertised 
slogans. Through such co-opera- 
tion as this, Printers’ INK has 
been able to list 650 to date. With 
the continued assistance of our 
readers this number should be 
greatly increased. 


Always Good. Aetna Garment Co. 
Always Reliable. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Record. 

An Institution That Sticks to Its 
Last. Traung Label and Litho “2 Co. 
Baking Aid That Nature Made (The). 
Falk American Potato Flour Corp. 
Blue of Spotless Reputation (The). 
Luther Ford & Co. (Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing.) 

Building with Foresight. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. (Engineers.) 

Candy Aristocrats. Block Candy Co. 
City at Your Door (A). International 
Harvester Co. of America. (Trucks.) 
Cleans Without Beating and Pound- 
~— * United Electric Co. (Vacuum 
1 

oats for Every Wear-Everywhere 
(The). 
Elco Patch for Every 


 - Co. 
ewer Gallons—Wears Longer. Devoe 
& Raynolds Co. (Devoe Lead and Zinc 
Paint.) 
For the Betterment of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising. Gagnier Stereotype Foundry. 
For Your Toe’s Woes. Lunn & Sweet 
Co. (Shoes.) 
c Handle It Mechanically. Jeffrey Mfg. 
ts) 


Happy Hour Chocolates. D. Auerbach 
& Sons. 

Heart of the Grain, Plus the Art 
of the Grain (The). Arkadelphia Mill- 


ing Co. 
Heel. With Nine Lives (The). Foster 
Rubber Co. (Cat's Paw Rubber Heels.) 


urpose. Elco 


International Duplex Coat Co. .- 
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If It’s a Candy Wrapper We Make 
It. L. A. Liebs Co. 

If Not Made by Felt. & Tarrant It’s 
Not a Comptometer. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co. 

In Every Town for Every Car. Jen 
kins Vulcan Spring Co. 

Judge It By Its Users. 
Leather Co., Inc. 

Kills Pain. Wm. R. Warner & Co. 
(Sloan’s Liniment.) 

Kind Real Boys Wear (The). H. A. 
Seinsheimer Co. (Perfection Clothes.) 

Leather for Fine Shoes (The). Stand- 
ard Kid Mfg. Co. (Vode Kid.) 

Let Taylor Do Your Tailoring. J. L. 
Taylor & Co. 

et White Build It of Concrete. 
White Construction Co., Inc. 

Long Wearing Window Shade Mate. 
rial (The). Chas. W. Breneman Com- 
pany. 

Longest Lived Micrometer That Can 
Be Bought. J. T. Slocomb Co. 

Make the “Hole” Job a Celfor Job. 
Clark Equipment Co. 

Make zm. Want to Walk. 
Tread Mf, 

Means Sioce Mileage. 
& Rubber Co. 

Money Saver—Butter Flavor. Ohio 
Butterine Co. 

eas Than a Polish. 
tio 

My Right Hand io oe Home. Amer- 
ican Steel Wool . 

National Summer ee (The). Good- 


New Castle 


Nature- 


Mason Tire 


Raylo Corpora 


all Worsted Company. (Palm Beach 
Cloth.) 

Of Paramount Bepertant,, to the 
Housewife. Artcraft Broom C 


0. 

Personal Service Bank (The). Anglo- 
California Trust Co. 

Printed Proof on Barrett Portable. 
Barrett Adding Machine Co. 

Ride a Bicycle. Cycle Trades of 
America. 

Safe to Be Burned When Your Back 
Is Turned. National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. (Stoves.) 

Sold by the 7 ey Used by the 
Drop. Luther Ford & Co. (Mrs. Stew- 
art’s Blues) 

Style thout Extravagance. Drey- 
fous & Lang. (Men’s clothes.) 

o Know Them Is to Love Them. 
Richard Hudnut. (Toilet Specialties.) 

Transos hemes the World. Transo 
Envelope Co. 

We Seek to Serve. Ohio Fuel Sup 
ply Co. 

With the Pistol Grip and Tri 
Switch. Black & Decker Mfg. 
(Electric drills, etc.) 

World’s Liniment (The). Wm. R. 
Warner & Co. (Sloan’s Liniment.) 

You Buy the Best When You Buy 
the Bessemer. Bessemer Gas Engine 

oO. 

Your Wish Fulfilled. Richard Hud 
nut. (Toilet Specialties.) 


8 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





The Law of Averages 


Works the same in Milwaukee as 
elsewhere. Salesmen find that the 
more calls they make—the more 
homes they ‘‘get into’’—the more 
goods they sell. The same is true of 
a newspaper. The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal goes into the homes of four out 
of five of the English speaking fam- 
ilies of the city. Its net paid circu- 
lation is over 100,000—the largest in 
Wisconsin. So seven days each week 
The Journal ‘‘gets into’’ more houses 
and sells more advertised goods than 
any other paper in the state. 


That makes it comparatively easy 
to plan a Milwaukee campaign—but 
one paper is necessary to cover Mil- 
waukee—there is only one that does. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mar. 


Special Representatives: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicego 
London Office: 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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THE PRICE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


O BE a leader in any field of en- 
dona calls for four things in the 
main. First, Ideals; second, De- 
votion to a Cause; third, Concentration, 
and fourth, the Courage to “Carry On.” 


PHOTOPLAY’S leadership in the 
field of Motion Pictures has been no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Early it 
picked ideals, to which it has been de- 
voted; it has concentrated all its energy 
in its chosen field and backed it up with 
the necessary courage to carry them to 
a successful conclusion. 


To-day, its leadership is unquestioned 
by advertisers and leading agencies, as 
well as the great army of people who 
have endorsed it, by stepping up to the 
newsstands each month and buying the 
magazine. 


This has not been accomplished without 
difficulty, however. It blazed the trail 
editorially, doing much to direct the 
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great industry of which it is an integral 
part, and its advertising columns have 
been kept clean and represent to-day as 
fine a line of merchants as has ever been 
acquired by a magazine. 


Every month, business that might be 
thought objectionable has failed to se- 
cure space, and each advertisement is 
guaranteed by the magazine itself. 


The wisdom of this policy has been 
proven by more advertisers and readers 
giving their support to each issue. 


To-day the year closes with a 115% 
gain in advertising lineage and an in- 
crease in circulation guarantee of 100,- 
000, with a large excess in addition. 


Isn’t this the sort of a medium that suc- 
cessful manufacturers need? It seems 
so to me. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH ST. 






































JV Portraits That Are Permissible ip 






Advertising 


Publication of the Pictures of Dead People Is Not Illegal—The “Right of 
Privacy” 


OME weeks ago Printers’ INK 

received from one of its read- 
ers a letter containing the follow- 
ing inquiry: 

“T will appreciate it very much 
if you will advise me at your ear- 
liest convenience whether or not 
there is a law prohibiting the use 
of a portrait of a celebrity after 
his decease. We are interested 
in using a picture of Whistler, the 
artist, in connection with some 
copy we are preparing for one of 
our clients, and while we are fa- 
miliar with the law which pro- 
hibits the use of the portrait of a 
living person without his consent, 
we are not posted as to the other 
phase of the matter.” 

When this inquiry was pre- 
sented to Gilbert H. Montague, 
counsellor-at-law, who has de- 
voted much attention to the legal 
side of advertising, he said: 

“It has been pretty clearly es- 
tablished now that no one has 
the right ‘legally to make use of 
the portrait of another who is liv- 
ing, if the purpose is to get profit 
through advertising or trade. 
There are provisions, however, 
that make it possible in some in- 
stances to use a living person’s 
portrait in advertisements even 
without the consent of the person 
who is portrayed. 

“But before going into that 
matter, let us consider the ques- 
tion that is presented in the letter 
concerning the use of a portrait 
of Whistler. Apparently there is 
no legal obstacle to the use for ad- 
vertising purposes of a portrait of 
any celebrity who is dead. In 
fact, there appears to be no law 
that prohibits such a use of the 
portrait of a dead person, whether 
he or she was a celebrity or not. 
I am referring now to the matter 
as it is affected by the law in the 
State of New York. My investi- 
gations indicate, however, that this 
principle obtains generally—that 


the other States having laws on 
the subject grant privileges that 
are similar to those which are 
found here as regards the use 
of portraits of people who are no 
longer living. 

“Some years ago, the widow 
and daughter of George H. Cor- 
liss, an inventor, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, applied for an in- 
junction to prevent the use of the 
portrait of Mr. Corliss in connee- 
tion with a biographical sketch 
which apparently did not meet 
with their approval. The case was 
argued before Judge Colt, now 
United States Senator from 
Rhode Island. While the injune- 
tion was granted, the Judge 
pointed out that it was on the 
ground of a breach of an agree- 
ment under which the portrait was 
obtained, and indicated that this 
was the only ground sustaining the 
decision. In this case the Court 
seemed to find a distinction be 
tween the rights of a ‘private m- 
dividual,’ so called, and a ‘public 
individual.’ 

DIES WITH A 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


PERSON 

“Another case that was inter 
esting in this connection came up 
in New York in 1895, when rela- 
tives of Mrs. Mary M. Hamilton 
Schuyler, a granddaughter of 
Alexander Hamilton, endeavored 
to prevent the erection of a statue 
of her by members of an orgami- 
zation that wished to honor her 
‘as the representative of a class of 
women philanthropists.’ The rela- 
tives of the lady, who was dead, 
offered the plea that she would 
have objected, had she been alive; 
to the notoriety or publicity at 
taching to the erection of such 4 
statue as was proposed, and they 
submitted as an additional griev- 
ance the intention of the promo 
tors of the project to place the 
statue of Mrs. Schuyler near 4 





























“The world is looking to America, 
America is unhurt by the war. It 
has wealth, infinite possibilities, 
dominant possibilities. It has 
reached a position of dominating im- 
portance in the affairs of the world, 


” 








Abner Islip is right in declaring, as quoted 
above, that the world is looking to America. 
Who ts Abner Islip? He personifies in spirit 
and in vision all the great business in this 
country today. No one knows better than 
such a man what this new America of ours 
means to modern civilization and to the 
advancement of the human race. 


Abner Islip is the master force in a vast busi 
ness. He strides like a giant through the pages 
of Clarence Budington Kelland’s new novel, 
“A Daughter of Discontent,” which begins its 
serial course in THe Rep Boox Macazinz for 


January. 


From every point of view, Mr. Kelland’s 
achievement in this powerful novel is remark 
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able and places him at once in the front rank 





of the really great novelists of our day. The 
story is a reflection of modern life such as is 
rarely the fortune of a magazine to offer its 
readers. As a contribution to the history of 
our day the publication of this novel is pecul- 
iarly fitting at the present time. 


Tue Rep Boox Macazinz is the one publica- 
tion devoted to the purpose of reflecting all 
that is most vital in modern American life, in 
the sole art form of universal appeal—fiction. 
The consciousness of this purpose is reflected 
in each story, and has won for the magazine 
the high regard of increasing thousands of 
readers each month. To these readers it car- 
ries cross-sections of the life of today as it is 
really lived and provides a crystallization of 
the dreams, the strivings and the achievements 


that are making our new America what it is. 








It is for all this that THe Rep 
Book Macazine has _ been 
awarded its appellation 


‘The Magazine of a Remade World.” 

















THE Rep Boox Macazine's distinctive 
purpose is further maintained in the 


January number by 















Rupert Hughes’ novel—“What's the World Coming To?” 
Stewart Edward White’s novel—“The Killer.” 

Ben Ames Williams’ novel—“Black Pawl.” 

William Dudley Pelley’s story—“Beating Back.” 

J. Frank Davis’ story—“A Hunch on Heredity.” 

Nancy Shore’s story—“The Secret of the Neals.” 
Nalbro Bartley’s story—“Jolanda—V. V. V.” 


Charles Wesley Sanders’ story —“A Man by Name o' 
Champlin.” 


Walter Prichard Eaton’s story — “Lucy —Wildcat.” 
Barker Shelton’s story—“Home Over Sunday.” 

Don Marquis’ story—“In His Own Blood.” 

Ida M. Evans’ story—“Pretty Women.” 
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bust of Susan B. Anthony. The 
court held that ‘the individual 
right of privacy which any person 
has during life dies with the per- 
son,’ and was of the opinion ap- 
parently, that there was no reason 
to believe that the feelings of the 
deceased would have been dis- 
turbed by reason of the fact that 
the statue was to be exhibited in 
a room which contained the bust 
of an advocate of woman’s rights. 

“In the case of Wyatt against 
Hall’s Portrait Studio, tried in 
New York in 1911, it was held 
that a cause of action for violation 
of the right of privacy is personal 
in its character, and does not sur- 
vive the death of the person whose 
portrait is used. It may be worth 
while to introduce this interesting 
comment in connection with the 
case to which [I have just re- 
ferred : 

“Since there are no statutes 
covering or including the publica- 
tion of a portrait of a deceased 
person, we must look to the com- 
mon law for the solution. The 
weight of opinion seems to hold 
that the statutory right of the de- 
ceased is not passed on to his 
relatives or personal representa- 
tives, but dies with him. Any 
right, then, that they may acquire 
in the matter must arise from in- 
juries to themselves. It follows, 
therefore, that in the absence of 
substantial injury to the feelings, 
reputation, etc., of the relatives, 
the publication of the portrait of 
a deceased person will not be re- 
strained by a court of equity or 
punished by a court of law.’ 

“This, it would seem, indicates 
pretty clearly that it is quite safe 
to use a portrait of Whistler or 
of any other dead person, even if 
the purpose is to embellish an ad- 
vertisement. I don’t believe an 
advertiser or an advertising agen- 
ty would be assuming a dangerous 
tisk in making use of a portrait 
of Pocahontas or Captain John 
Smith or Cleopatra or any other 
dead person, so long as nothing 
was done to injure the feelings 
or damage the reputations of the 
telatives of the deceased. Of 
course the living relatives of a 
dead person whose portrait was 


used for advertising ‘purposes 
might insist that their feelings had 
been hurt by such a use of the 
portrait, but they would have dif- 
ficulty in recovering damages on 
any claim of that kind. In fact, 
it would seem to be no easy mat- 
ter for a living person to establish 
a claim for damages because of 
the‘ unauthorized use of his or 
her portrait for advertising pur- 
poses, as was shown in the now 
famous case of Miss Abigail M, 
Roberson, who, by her guardian, 
brought suit in 1902 against the 
Rochester Folding Box Company. 
The case was tried before Judge 
Alton B. Parker, who ‘has since 
been a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and was full of interesting 
features that must have appealed 
to the judge, who is known to 
have a keen sense of humor. 


THE CELEBRATED FRANKLIN MILLS 
CASE 


“The complaint alleged that the 
Franklin Mills Company, without 
the knowledge or consent of the 
plaintiff, printed and circulated 
about 25,000 lithographic portraits 
of Miss Roberson, and that above 
the portrait there was printed in 
large plain words, ‘Flour of the 
Family.’ These portraits of the 
young lady, it was said, had been 
posted conspicuously in_ stores, 
warehouses, saloons and other 
public places; that they were rec- 
ognized by her friends and other 
people, with the result that she 
had been greatly humiliated ‘by 


‘the scoffs and jeers of persons 


who had recognized her face and 
picture in the advertisement.’ It 
was even alleged that her good 
name had been attacked, causing 
her great distress and suffering, 
both in body and mind; that she 
was made sick and suffered a se- 
vere nervous shock, was confined 
to her bed and compelled to em- 
ploy a_ physician. Because of 
these facts she demanded $15,000 
damages. 

“The judge held that there was 
no complaint that the young lady 
was libeled by the portrait, but 
that, on the other hand, the excel- 
lence of the likeness seemed to 
constitute the complainant’s chief 
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Are the Architects 
Taking Your Ads. 
With Them? 


Take John Russell Pope, 
for example: Do you 
know when he reads Ads. 
most ? 
When he’s off on his va- 
cation. 


He has a goadly lot of the 
architectural magazines 
bundled up and sent on 
ahead of him. 
When he is looking unhurriedly through 
those magazines, does he or doesn’t he 
find your advertisement ? 


When considering the best one to best 
use, give Architecture a little extra 
probing. 

Make us prove things. 














Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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objection. Commenting upon the 
claim that the plaintiff’s right of 
privacy had been invaded, Judge 
Parker said he had not found any 
reference to such a right in 
Blackstone, Kent or any other of 
the great commentators upon the 
law. The existence of the right 
of privacy, the Judge said, did not 
seem to have been asserted prior 
to 1890, ‘when it was presented 
with attractiveness and no incon- 
siderable ability in the Harvard 
Law Review. Discussing the claim 
that a man has the right to pass 
through this world without having 
his picture published, his business 
discussed, his eccentricities com- 
mented upon,’ the court held that 
if such a principle were incorpo- 
rated into the body of the law the 
attempts to apply it logically would 
result in a vast amount of litiga- 
tion and many absurdities. 

“‘The right of privacy once es- 
tablished as a legal doctrine,’ said 
the Court, ‘cannot be confined to 
the legal restraint of the publica- 
tion of a likeness, but must neces- 
sarily embrace as well the publi- 
cation of a word picture, a com- 
ment upon one’s looks, conduct, 
domestic relations or habits. And 
were the right of privacy once le- 
gally asserted, it would neces- 
sarily be held to include the same 
things if spoken instead of 
printed.’ 

“One can see very readily the 
consequences of such a ‘right. -_ 
would become practically impos- 
sible to publish newspapers, for 
what would a newspaper amount 
to if it were prevented by law 
irom printing the name of any 
one without first obtaining the 
person’s consent? With such a 
right of privacy established one 
might get into trouble by telling 
Mrs. Brown that she was looking 
well when she wished to have it 
understood that she was in ‘mis- 
erable health.’ 

“Judge Parker suggested, in de- 
clining to award damages to the 
young lady whose portrait had 
been used in a flour advertisement, 
that the legislature ‘could very 
well interfere and arbitrarily pro- 
vide that no one should be per- 
mitted for his own selfish purpose 
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to use the picture or the name of 
another for advertising purposes 
without his consent,’ This sug- 
gestion was acted upon by the 
New York legislature, and the law 
now makes it necessary to obtain 
the consent of any living person 
before his picture can be used for 
advertising or trade purposes. This 
does not apply to the use of pic- 
tures in newspapers, magazines or 
other publications of a _ similar 
kind, and an amusing case in 
which the distinction was noted 
came out in trial before Judge 
Carr in Brooklyn, a few years ago. 
May Collier, a ‘trick diver,’ through 
her guardian, sued R. K. Fox for 
damages for publishing a picture 
of her in tights in the Police Ga- 
sette and for referring to her in 
print as ‘a favorite of the bald- 
headed boys.’ I fancy that Judge 
Carr, who is quick to perceive the 
humor of a situation, found the 
matter quite entertaining. 

“Tt should be understood that 
the lady was suing on the ground 
that her picture had been used by 
the publisher as an advertisement 
for his private gain, but the Court 
was unable to take that view of 
the matter, saying that if ‘applied 
as the appellant desired, the law 
would cover nearly every issue of 
our newspapers, and especially 
our great number of monthly 
magazines, in which the adver- 
tising matter is as great in bulk, 
and oftentimes as interesting, as 
the letterpress.’ 


SAFE TO CONFINE USE OF PORTRAITS 
TO DECEASED PERSONS 


“Our friends in the advertising 
business might well regard that as 
a fine judicial tribute to their 
genius. I believe I have cited a 
sufficient number of cases to show 
that it is quite safe to use the por- 
trait of a dead person for adver- 
tising purposes and quite unsafe 
to make a similar use of a portrait 
of one living, without first obtain- 
ing his or her consent. In some 
of the States, as I mentioned a 
while ago, it has been held that 
photographers who have made pic- 
tures of persons with the under- 
standing that no.restrictions were 
to be placed upon their use, might 
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sell such pictures for advertising 
or trade purposes, regardless of 
the fact that the use of later pic- 
tures of the same individuals were 
prohibited. 

“In other words, the law as 
enacted in New York is not retro- 
spective in its application, and does 
not apply to the use of portraits 
or pictures acquired prior to its 
enactment. However, this rule is 
not of general application through- 
out the United States. Take, for 
example, a portrait acquired pre- 
viously to the enactment of this 
law in New York; such, for in- 
stance, as a picture of Woodrow 
Wilson acquired twenty years ago 
from a photographer who had Mr. 
Wilson’s permission to sell copies 
to anyone. While its publication 
would not be restrained in New 
York and other States with a 
similar law, yet in some other 
States its use might be restrained. 
Therefore, it would hardly be safe 
for anyone whose product or ad- 
vertising is likely to go beyond 
State boundaries to use the por- 
trait of a living person without a 
contract specifying that there was 
to be no limit during which its 
use might be continued. To be 
on the safe side, advertisers wish- 
ing to use reproductions of por- 
traits for advertising or trade 
purposes should select pictures of 
people who are dead. I am un- 
aware of any State that has a 
law preventing the use for adver- 
tising purposes of the portraits of 
deceased persons.” 

Apparently the correspondent 
who wishes to use a portrait of 
Whistler, the artist, may do so 
without fear of successful prose- 
cution. When Whistler died all 
restrictions in connection with the 
use of his portrait for advertising 
purposes ceased. This would not, 
of course, apply in the case of 
copyrighted portraits, publication 
of which would infringe upon the 
rights of the owners. 


T. A. D. Weaver Leaves 
New Orleans Agency 
T. A. D. Weaver has left The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., of New Or- 
leans, to become sales manager for the 
Pyrotol Chemical Company, of Beau- 
mont, Texas. 
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Advertises That It Rejoices 
> ‘ . ne ° . 
in “Big Five” Dissolution 

In the opinion of The Amos- 
Grocer Company, St. Louis, the i= 
which prohibited the “Big Five” pack. 
ers from engaging and continuing in 
the general grocery business is a justi. 
fication of the independent merchant, 

This St. Louis wholesale grocery or. 
ganization has employed newspaper ad- 
vertising to show why it believes the 
a my wholesaler should rejoice, 

Although that advertisement shows 
the independent wholesaler entirely 
happy, yet the independent retailer is 
not said to be in that condition; for he 
= has the chain-store system to com- 
at. 

The independent retailer is given 
some cheer, for he is informed that his 
store has the “human element” which 
the chain store lacks and for that rea 
son must eventually win out: 

“The retail grocers have good cause 
to feel elated over the future pros 
pects. While, as a rule, they are freely 
condemned as profiteers, such charges 
are invariably made by people who are 
lacking in knowledge of the facts. 
Those who know the real facts in the 
case understand there is no_ harder 
worked class of business men who le 
bor as long hours and receive as little 
pay and gratitude for the service which 
they render mankind. Every thorough 
investigation that has been made has 
exonerated them from the charge of 
making an unreasonable profit. During 
the recent coal strike it was the inde 
pendent merchants in the mining sec 
tions who helped tide the miners and 
their families over the period when 
they had no income. Through all other 
strikes and misfortunes it is the ind: 
vidual retail grocer and general mer 
chant who carries the burdens and & 
tends credit so that their families will 
have something to eat. ow m 
merchandise do you think that the pay- 
as-you-enter chain-store systems wo 
supply the people in an emergency? 
Whenever there is a family in distress 
it is invariably the independent retail 
grocer who comes to the rescue. 
machine-store systems, which sell for 
cash only, never render the service t 
humanity that the independent re 
grocer does. The independent merchant 
is in fact a benefactor in many ways, 
though unjustly made the scapegoat for 
high prices, without reason or wat 
rant. 

“The independent retail grocer has 
every reason to feel elated over his 
prospects. His vindication and justifi 
cation will be complete when the inter 
ests which are now trying to deprive 
him of his livelihood will meet with the 
same fate that has befallen the meat 
packers.” 


“Eve” a New British Publi- 


cation . 
London has a new monthly publics 
tion for women which bears the 
Eve. The first issue appeared on 
vember 14. 1. N. Campbell is te 
advertising manager. 
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Indianapolis 


Reaches 
More 
Individual 
Homes Than 
Any Other 
Indianapolis 
Newspaper 
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7 Every Fourteenth Person 
in the Indianapolis Radius 


Owns an Automobile ____ 


Making the Indianapolis radius the sixth 
in number of cars per population in the 
United States. 

People in the Indianapolis radius know 
cars and buy cars; they have both the 
money and the inclination. 

The Indianapolis Star is the best medium 
for reaching the buying power in the In- 
dianapolis radius. 

It reaches the able-to-buy people of In- 
diana’s ninety-two counties every morning 
in the year. 

During the first eleven months of 1919 The 
Indianapotis Star carried 951,326 agate 
lines of Automobile advertising. 
Concentrate your advertising power in the 
newspaper that reaches the buying power 
of Indiana— 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest morning and Sunday circulation in 
Indiana. 
Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York. 
Western Representative—John Giass, 
Peoples Gas Bullding, Chicago. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 
The Indianapolis Star 

The Terre Haute Star 

The Muncie Star 

The Leuisville Herald 

The Denver Times 

The Recky Mountain News 
The Chieage Evening Post 








National Advertising 


Convention 
At Indianapolis 

















June 6th to June 11th 
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Important Notice of Advance 


In Rate and Closing Dates 


fy VERY Advertising Agency in the United 
States that places an Agricultural account 
should have received a copy of the new Southern 
Ruralist rate card by Registered Mail on or 
before Jan. Ist, 1920. 


Notice Given One Year in Advance 


The new rate becomes effective with our issue 
_of Jan. Ist, 1921, and carries a cost of $2.00 per 
agate line flat based on a guaranteed circulation 
of not less than 350,000 copies per issue. Back 
covers in two colors $1,750.00. 
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Buy On a Rising Market 


No advertising contracts will be accepted at our 
present rate carrying a schedule extending be- 
yond our issue of Dec. 15th, 1920. Advertisers 
using space during 1920 will enjoy the present 
rate of $1.50 per agate line flat with a steadily 
increasing circulation. 


Advance in Closing Date 


Our 1920 program contains but one impor- 
tant change, that is an advance in the closing 
dates of the Southern Ruralist from ten to fif- 
teen days. This becomes effective at once and 
on all future issues forms will close on the Ist 
and 15th of the month, or fifteen days preced- 
ing the date of issue. 


As in the past twenty-seven years the Southern 
Ruralist shall continue to deliver the greatest 
value in the Southern Agricultural Advertising 
Field. 


Southern Ruralist 


Audited by the A. B. C. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring A. H. Billingsiea 
Advertising Bidg. Post Dispatch Bidg. Palace Bidg. No. | Madison Ave. 





More than 40 per cent of the $14,092,740,000 national crop values— 
will be found in the thirteen states covered by the Southern Ruralist. 
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The above is a reduced reproduction of the heading of a department 
devoted to the activities of “JUNIOR FARMERS” (members of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs) and run regularly every week in THE FARMER. 







STANDARD Farm Parers, Inc. WEBB PUBLISHING CO. Wattace C. RioHaRpson, Ino. 
West 


estern R 
—_—, 


Lo 


Junior Fi Farmers 





esentative, 


— 


THE FARM BOY ‘AND GIRL C 


THES=Q@ARMER 


The Boys and Girls, the Junior Farmers, the 
Young Men and Young Women if you please, 
who read this department wield a remarkable 
buying influence on the farms and in the homes 
where they live. Advertisers can easily direct 
this influence to their profit. 


20,437 Boys and Girls 


are members of these clubs in Minnesota alone. 
North and South Dakota are doing almost as 
well, Wisconsin is doing better and Iowa is hit- 
ting on all twelve. 


Last year these Junior Farmers 
produced a net profit of $230,- 
356.95 in Minnesota alone. Their 
work in this state is divided into 
ten projects as follows: 


Bread Making Clubs 
Home Canning Clubs 
Home Garden Clubs 
Poultry Clubs 
Potato Clubs 

Baby Beef Clubs 
Dairy Calf Clubs 
Pig Clubs 

Sheep Clubs 

Corn Clubs 


If interested write us a letter 
and we will tell you the whole 
story about this big movement. 


THE=QARMER 
A Journal of Agriculture 


Publishers cone Pa 
ST. PAUL, MINN. New York 
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New Rockefeller and Whelan Drug 
Chains Worry Manufacturers 


With Three Big Chains Now Instead of One, Pushing Chain Products 
Against Advertised Goods, Wide Awake Manufacturers Recog- 
nize the Need of Strengthening Their Selling Plan 


F you have any idea of giving 
up your business for the taxi- 
cab, Old Clo’s or shoe business— 
STICK. There is Big Money in 
the drug business, even if. you 
haven’t stumbled across it. See 
whom we have with us now—Percy 
Rockefeller and Michael Whelan, 
Gold Diggers extraordinary, who 
never follow a dead one. After 
clocking the crowd and a scien- 
tific survey of the field, made by 
expert merchandisers, accountants, 
actuaries and business psycholo- 
gists, these two money-makers 
with the backing of two of the 
greatest interests in America—Oil 
and Tobacco—have thrown their 
hats into the retail drug ring. 

Percy Rockefeller makes his 
bow through the National Drug 
Stores, a new chain which is open- 
ing up stores in the principal cities 
of the East, and Michael Whelan 
introduces himself through the 
United Drug Stores, another chain, 
following the plan of the United 
Cigar Stores Co., of which he is 
the organizing genius and sponsor. 

Keep away from the digitalis jar 
and the bromides—there’s nothing 
in this announcement that needs 
to give you a faint heart or rattle 
your nerves. Following the psy- 
chology of Big Business, the new 
chains will seek trade in the path- 
ways and highways of Big Busi- 
ness, where the crowds radiate and 
the easy money flows—for the 
present, at least, it is said there 
will be no small neighborhood or 
small town stores. 

The only ones likely to be hurt 
are the chain stores already es- 
tablished in the business and shop- 
ping sections of the big cities. Here 
the keener competition which the 
advent of the new chains will 
precipitate, it is expected, will de- 
velop a more intensive merchan- 
Reprinted with permission from Drug 
Opics. 





dising spirit. This in turn will 
lead to more creative salesmanship 
and a more scientific effort to de- 
velop the “running mate” idea in 
salesmanship, to the end of in- 
creasing sales and profits. All of 
which will be generally good and 
wholesome for the drug trade as a 
whole, for salesmen trained along 
this idea in the chains will inevit- 
ably find their way sooner or later 
into the smaller stores and thus 
help to raise the selling standards 
in such of these stores as may be 
in need of better salesmanship. 

For the personnel of their mer- 
chandising and technical organiza- 
tion, the National Drug Stores 
have drawn from the Liggett 
chain. R. B. Watley, president 
of the National Drug Stores, was 
formerly a financial officer with 
the Liggett chain, and a number of 
his associates in the new organiza- 
tion came from the same chain. 

Associated with Percy Rocke- 
feller in bacRing the National are 
said to be a group of powerful 
financiers, insuring the new com- 
pany unlimited resources. For a 
number of years, the Rockefellers 
have been spreading their money 
and investing their surplus rev- 
enues in a great many lines out- 
side of the oil industry, contrary 
to Carnegie’s old dictum of “Keep- 
ing your eggs in one basket and 
watching the basket.” 

They are already said to hold 
a substantial block of stock in the 
Childs’ Quick Lunch Restaurants, 
James Butler’s grocery chain, and 
one nationally famous importing 
grocery house engaged in both the 
retail and wholesale business. The 
drug business, on investigation, 
looked good—why not it, too? 

For the present, the National 
Drug Stores have no manufactur- 
ing department of their own, but 
this will come later and with it, 
probably, some plan along the line 
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of the Rexall, so successfully de- 
veloped by Louis K. Liggett. 

Just now the National is busy 
seeking and fitting up stores in 
desirable locations. A number of 
these are already under way and 
each month will see additions to 
the number. 

The plans of the Whelan chain 
of United Drug Stores will closely 
follow the merchandising policy 
which has achieved such signal 
results with the United Cigar 
Stores, with certain adaptations 
required for the drug trade. 

In the cigar field, the United 
Cigar plan has been to lease a 
corner, after clocking its passing 
crowd, and then splitting up the 
space leased, keeping 30 per cent 
of it for its cigar store and sub- 
letting the remainder. On account 
of the larger number of items 
which it is necessary for a drug 
store to carry, the company will 
have to have more room than the 
United Cigar store, but space will 
be economized by a systematic or- 
ganization of all the items in stock. 
Besides saving space, this system 
will be designed to expedite serv- 
ice—everything will be placed 
where it can be quickly reached. 
Every store will have a soda foun- 
tain service with lunch features. 

To date a small number of these 
stores have been opened—ulti- 
mately they will be opened in 
every city in the United States of 
100,000 or over. 

Like the Liggett and the Na- 
tional Stores, the Whelan chain, it 
is reported, will be engaged in 
manufacturing. 

Now here comes a serious prob- 
lem, which outside manufacturers 
will have to solve. In manufac- 
turing its own products—toilet 
goods and home remedies—the 
purpose of the chain is obviously 
to push its own goods. Em- 
ployees are schooled to push house 
products, and sometimes are paid 
an extra commission on such sales. 

With one big chain engaged in 
encouraging the sale of its own 
products, the outside manufactur- 
er’s effort to combat it is difficult ; 
with three big chains doing the 
same thing, the problem of the 
outside manufacturer becomes 
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three times harder, because he has 
three powerful agencies instead of 
one working against him. 

The answer to this problem, in- 
evitably, is more advertising, and, 
to a large degree, more intelligent 
advertising than is used to-day, 

There must be more real sales- 
manship in the copy appeal, more 
“reason-why” stuff—more meat, 
less gristle, bone and fat. The 
copy that shows a simple picture 
of the package and 30 to 40 words, 
containing the name of the prod- 
uct, followed by some spineless, 
bloodless twaddle, moistened with 
the sweat of the dead, won't get 
over. To get across the copy 
has got to do more ‘than fix 
a name in the mind of the con- 
sumer, it must sell her—convince 
her that the product advertised 
is the exact thing she needs, so 
that when the nice young man in 
the store begins telling her about 
something else that he thinks is 
better than the thing she asks for, 
that she will be so completely in- 
sulated against his love vibrations 
that she cannot be switched— 
“Back, back, to the woods Claude, 
dear, I know what I want.” 

To accomplish this, the manu- 
facturer who is wise, will hence- 
forth take his advertising more 
seriously and use it to sell instead 
—as many now do—just to keep 
“our name before the consumer.” 
He will put real salesmanship into 
his advertising. 

Another thing—he will keep the 
trade in closer touch with what he 
is doing. One of the strangest 
and most incredible things to-day 
is the large number of supposedly 
enterprising manufacturers who 
never tell the druggist a word of 
what they are doing to aid him 
selling their product. 





Dalton” Adding Machine Ac 
count With Jones Agency 


The Ralph H. Jones Company, adver 
tising agency, oe 0., has ob- 
tained the advertising accounts of the 
Dalton Adding Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati; the Cincinnati Ball Crank Com- 
pany, manufacturer of machinery 
automotive parts and accessories; and 
the George Wiedemann Company, Inc, 
Newport, Ky., maker of “Javo,” a neW 
soft drink. 
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” I am the composite automobile advertiser. 
nt I am strong for Baltimore because Baltimore 
Cr, is strong for me: 35,000 families own cars— 
ce one out of every four on a five-persons-to-a- 
. family basis. In Maryland every fourteenth 
. person owns a car. Building permits show 
“4 Baltimore spent $1,392,362 (contractors’ fig- 
- ures estimated 20% under actual) on new 
* garages during the first 11 months of this year. 
to Baltimore is buying cars and everything that 
he goes with them. 

h : th ; 

. During 1919 I placed more advertising with 
i the Sunpapers than with all other Baltimore 
. papers combined—a preference clearly indicat- 
in ing the Sunpapers’ lead in results. 


Twenty automobile advertisers in Baltimore 
P use the Sunpapers only—logically because 


Fverything in Baltimore 
Revolves around the Sun 
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A New Selling Point Markets an 
Old Product 


The Caribonum Company, of London, Entered a Crowded Market with 
a Writing Ink Sixty Years Old 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


“ew can you expect to do 
business in a thing like a 
writing ink?” asked a shareholder 
of the Carjbonum- Company, 
Limited, when the directors 
bought Field’s Blue-Black ink in 
1915. “The trade doesn’t want 
another ink. Stephens’ Blue- 
Black ink controls the market 
with its advertising. Azuryte and 
Onoto Inks have tried it. Water- 
man’s and the Swan people sell a 
little ink as a side line to foun- 
tain pens. There are a dozen un- 
advertised inks that a few people 
buy. The trade is cut to pieces 
on price. Dealers sell ink be- 
cause they can’t help it: they are 


not going to tie up money on a 


fresh line.” 

Nothing that the shareholder 
said could be contradicted. The 
ink business was cut to shreds: 
dealers were dissatisfied.. The 
public either asked for Stephens’ 
or did not care—any old ink 
would do. But the shareholder 
had not thought of one force 
which could be invoked—the cer- 
tain power of good advertising to 
sell a good thing. By good ad- 
vertising, the Caribonum Com- 
pany put Field’s Ink on the map, 
and by its trade policy it won the 
help of dealers. But the good 
advertising had behind it what is 
the basis of all good advertising. 
Long ago Printers’ INK printed 
an axiom which I have repeatedly 
said ought to stand in letters of 
gold before every advertising 
man: Jt is important to find new 
and striking things to say in ad- 
vertising any product. But the 
way to make good advertising is 
not to study new and striking 
things, but to study the product. 

When the Caribonum Company 
took hold of the Field’s ink prob- 


lem this is precisely what was 
8 


done by C. F. Clark, the manag- 
ing director. Field’s ink was 
sixty years old. The sale had 
stood at one low level for many 
years: but there was a certain 
public which insisted on Field’s 
ink and no other. Why was this? 

Mr. Clark found that these peo- 
ple bought because the ink had 
one quality distinct from any 
other ink in the market. You 
could stick a steel nib, or any 
other pen, into this ink and let it 
stay as long as you liked. Take 
it out, and it was as clean as 
when it went in—no corrosion 
and, if you had kept the dust out, 
no ‘thickening. Apart from this, 
Field’s ink was exactly like any 
other first-grade blue-black ink. 
In this respect it was different 
from them all, and, through its 
perfect fluidity, it was a superb 
fountain-pen ink. This property 
is the result of a manufacturing 
secret, bought along with the 
trade-mark. It has defied Govern- 
ment analysts and everyone else: 
and the secret is resolutely kept. 

But the trade situation was 
difficult. Retailers, exactly as the 
critical shareholder had said, 
didn’t want to have anything to 
do with another ink. They were 
fed up with ink, Stephens’ ink 
was easy to sell: and they had 
plenty of others in stock, too, 
thanks. 


DRESSING UP THE PRODUCT 


Clearly, consumer advertising 
was the only way out of this diff- 
culty: and until consumer de- 
mand was created, dealers reso- 
lutely declined to handle the 
goods. The first step to con- 
sumer advertising was an attrac- 
tive dressing. To give distinctive- 
ness to Field’s ink, the company 
put in its own glass- works an 
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What Washington Sponsors 
the Nation Adopts 





The producer with a new play selects 
the National Capital for its initial 
presentation—because Washington is 
the most representative city in the 
United States—and its people are truly 
representative of the entire country. 


For that very reason a National Ad- 
vertising campaign should logically have 
its start in Washington—and its results 
will be national in proportion to the 
results locally. 


You_cannot cover Washington with- 
out the Star—but you will cover it 
thoroughly with the Star alone. 


“First of a thousand newspapers” is 
how a big national advertiser ranks the 
Washington Star. 


Our Statistical Department will be 
pleased to cooperate with you in 
the compilation of any specific 
data that will assist in planning 
your campaign in Washington. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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‘‘Never a Labor 


Trouble’’ 


“@ \UR help have never asked or suggested 

any shop councils or any collective 
bargainings or have never apparently been 
willing to have any unions within their ranks, 


“Many labor leaders have visited our plants and 
the honest ones say that we are doing for our help 
what they’are striving to do.” 


So writes H. B. Endicott, President of the Endi- 


cott-Johnson Corporation. 


In a series of letters not intended for publication, 
appearing by special permission in the December 
issue of The Red Cross Magazine, Mr. Endicott 
and his associates, George F. Johnson and R. L. 
Johnson, tell WHY “in thirty-six years there has 
never been the suspicion of a labor trouble” 
among the 15,000 workers of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation. 


Not by collective bargaining, or profit sharing 
systems or stock-promise baits has this Corpora- 
tion solved its labor difficulties, but— 


Every reader of Printers’ Ink who is interested 
in personnel problems or industrial relations should 
read these amazingly frank letters, published under 
the title of “The Valley of Fair Play” in the De- 
cember number of The Red Cross Magazine. 
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“Every Employee His 
Own Labor Leader” 


And in the January issue of The Red Cross 
Magazine, Ida M. Tarbell tells what she found on 
her visit among the workers at this same Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, in a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der article entitled “Humans—90% Good,” says 
Geo. F. 


The Endicott-Johnson letters in the December 
issue tell the principles underlying the success of 
this $40,000,000 Corporation in solving its labor 
problems. Miss Tarbell’s article is the actual story 
of how those principles work out in daily practice 
in this plant where “every employee is his own 
labor leader.” 


And then read 


A Thousand Partners 


by the owner of another big factory. He was an 
autocrat. And he found that while he had been 
away at war, making America safe for democracy, 
a new spirit had entered his plant, making it un- 
safe for autocracy. Read how he met his problems 
and conquered them. 


All these articles are right in line with The Red 
Cross Magazine’s new editorial policy of practical 
constructive “Better Americanism”—all point the 
way to a better understanding for better business. 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


(Owned and Published by The American Red Cross) 


124 EAST 28th STREET 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


We will gladly send any interested Printers’ Ink sub- 
scriber the December and January issues of The Red 
Cross Magazine containing these feature labor articles. 
With our compliments! 
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created a distinctive square ink- 
bottle of glass. It adopted a new 
neck and a-cork which can be re- 
moved without difficulty. A new 
label was also designed with a 
lively little ink-devil as a mascot, 
the same figure being employed 
in every advertisement. 

The Caribonum Company 
manufactures the biggest selling 





Field's Blue Black Ink never corredes 






These are fects thet you can easily 
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[00% # thee pen-nibs. The cenure one has bees let in 
+ ordinary ink, and « 


rdimary ink cuens thick and muddy siter it has been left 
« short time. Then you have to throw 








which have ruled all the ink a& 
vertising. Full pages, half pages 
and full triple columns were used, 
with a larger number of half 
double-columns, in the principal 
dailies of London and of the nine 
provincial towns where the com. 
pany has branches. ° The policy is 
to run a campaign over only : 
about four months of the year, 
Between the purchase 
of the business in 1915 
and the year 1919, five 
four-month campaigns 
have been used. The 
results have been uni 
formly successful. 
Along with Fields 
ink a bottled mucil- 
age, “Field’s Gut” 
was acquired. It & 
treated as a side-line 
paste having super 
seded mucilage for 
many purposes: but 
the name figures ina 
jolly little house-or- 
gan, issued to dealers 
and called “Inklings 


shnscn ates + eouethaioen eotp to alt otae ot ae & Gumptions.” Deal 

ink. But the one om the leh hes Preid’s Bhue- Bleck ° 

Ink for 2 month, and it is neither corraded nor clogged-up. er-helps in the form 
\ It is quite clean and ready to write with 


of pamphlets, hand 


prom by - 
ing" ondiary inh for » bills and showcards 


Ink for the same ume. The revit will astonish you so much 
hat you will never use any ink bur Field’ 


are also issued and 
are well used. 


What waste! 





Joins Staff of 
Snyder Agency 


D. D. Knowles, for 
merly secretary of Greg 


TELDS INK | £2 
has joined the staff of 


the J. A. Snyder Com 
pany, of that city. A new 
account recently sec 





THE “HORRIBLE EXAMPLE” IS MADE THE MAIN FEATURE 
OF THIS BRITISH ADVERTISING FOR FIELD'S INK 


carbon papers and_ typewriter 
ribbons, protected against price- 
cutting. These cost the con- 
sumer more than competing 
products and still outsell them. 
Price-protection was the policy 
chosen for the ink: but this did 
not win the dealers’ suffrage un- 
til consumers converted the trade. 

In conjunction with the com- 
pany’s advertising agency, Mr. 
Clark formulated the principles 





by this agency is the 
Midland Cereal Products 
Company, of Denvet 
Colo., manufacturer of & 
new whole-wheat break 
fast cereal, pancake and buckwheat 
flours and patent wheat flours. 





Philippine Trade Seeks Aid of 


Chamber of Commerce 

The Philippine American Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized at New 
York for the purpose of furt 
commercial relations between tt 
United States and the Philippine & 
lands. Its principal office is to 
cated at New York. Branch offices will 
be established Jater at various 
cities 
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Effective with the issue of 


April, 1920 L 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
(Founded 1896) 


will be 


consolidated with 


THE DESIGNER 


(Founded 1887) 


(| The consolidation of these 
magazines will make possi- 
ble the continuation of 
the editorial features 
that have won the favor 
of their readers in the 
past and also make possible 
the addition of others in 
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The New 


DESIGNER 


I5 cents a copy 
$1.50 a year 


Circulation 
more than 


500,000 
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In the advertising world 


The 
Delineator an Designer 


succeeds 


The Butterick Trio 


and continues 
the guarantee 
of a minimum 
circulation of 


1,500,000 


Member A. B.C. 
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ANUFACTURERS of liquid 
i¥i soap have not paid very much 
attention to the home as a mar- 
ket, For many years it has been 
sold in bulk to large users—hotels, 
barber shops, office buildings, 
manufacturing plants, club houses, 
hospitals and public lavatories. 
The quality of the soap put out 
by some manufacturers of that ar- 
ticle is excellent for the purpose, 
but hardly suitable for use in the 
better classes of homes. For one 
reason it has to be sold at a price 
which compares favorably with 
prices of cake soap in order to 
make good on the advertised 
daims of economy. The liquid 
sap with which the public has 
become familiar is somehow asso- 
dated with the public wash 
tom, and as good as it may be 
for that purpose, most people 
feel they would like something a 
little daintier for their homes. 

Three years ago a young man 
went into the business of manu- 
facturing liquid soap for so-called 
commercial use. Two years later 
the idea occurred to him that if 
people could be educated to use 
liquid soap while away from 
home, they could certainly be per- 
staded to use a better quality of 
soap at home. He reasoned thus: 
Every argument that can be urged 
in favor of it for use in public 
wash rooms applies with equal 
force to its use in the home. So 
long as more than one person has 
acess to a cake of soap, there is 
the same danger of infection as 
ifahundred people used it. And 
why restrict its use to face and 
lands? =If good for that pur- 
pose, why isn’t it good for all 
personal toilet purposes? 

He talked his idea over with 
tis father, who was associated 
with him in the business. His 
aster, an interested listener to the 
conversation, “then attending col- 








A Campaign Seeks to Introduce 
Liquid Soap in the Home 


Makers of Sol Liquid Soap Look for Big Volume in Broadened Market 


By Roland Cole 





lege, was appealed to for her opin- 
ion. She gave it—without hesi- 
tation. “You will never persuade 
women to use liquid soap,” she 
said. “We despise it at college 
and always avoid it when we find 
it in public wash rooms. . There 
is something about a delicately 
scented cake of high-priced soap 
that appeals to women and they 
will not give it up for anything so 
common as liquid soap.” “But,” 
said her brother, “there are the 
servants. You told me yourself 
about one of the maids who had 
eczema, How can you be sure 
she does not use your soap?” 

And the sister gave up. 

It was another proposition to 
convince the father. Already the 
factory was working to the limit 
of its capacity to manufacture the 
regular commercial article. He 
could not see the wisdom of put- 
ting out-a new product for the 
home, an altogether problematical 
field, when the market for bulk 
soap was just beginning to show 
unlimited possibilities. So noth- 
ing was done. Meantime, the 
young man nursed his idea, and 
went to work on a formula. 

At last a formula was worked 
out. The result was a liquid soap 
of selected ingredients and deli- 
cately scented. Experiment proved 
it might be safely used for all 
intimate personal requirements of 
the home, even for baby’s bath. 
Nothing remained now but to 
manufacture it and offer it to the 
public. 

This was in the fall of 1918. 
The influenza epidemic was at its 
height. The young man was 
stricken and died. But his idea 
didn’t die with him. 

Almost a year later, his father 
began to think again of his son’s 
idea. He took it to an advertis- 
ing man. What did he think of 
it? The advertising man saw the 
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possibilities. The problem of 
manufacturing was the first prob- 
lem to solve. The father, S. M 
Hexter, president of S. M. Hexter 
& Co. makers of Sol Satin 
linings, a business thirty years 
old, decided to adopt the new prod- 
uct as a member of his company’s 
family of products, so the new 
liquid soap became the Sol Liquid 
Soap under the same trade-mark 


entre cea fre pot th is 
sertndly clash before th get in o-canp eb 
Exposure 


wonder 
acake of soap! 
What's the remedy? Stop-using cake soap and adopt 


The whole family can use the bottle, 
eal) cae parvoe can ume the meme 





LIQUID SOAP FOR THE HOME IS BEING INTRODUCED BY 


NEWSPAPER COPY LIKE THIS 


as the Sol Satin linings. A por- 
tion of the factory was set apart 
for the manufacture of the new 
soap. 

A good deal of thought was 
given to the package. A glass 
container of attractive shape, con- 
venient to the hand, 8-ounce size, 
was designed, and put up in a 
pasteboard carton printed in dis- 
tinctive style and colors, calcu- 
lated to get attention on the deal- 
ers’ shelves. 

In order to merchandise the 
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new product with the least 
of time and money, the saleg 
advertising plan comprehend 
use of newspaper space in 

dailies of Cleveland. At the sai 
time a squad of salesmen 
on druggists in the city and 
by towns. Orders taken 
turned over to the jobber and filled 
through him. Following imme 
diately on the steps of this first 
move, the newspaper 
advertising was e& 
tended to cover the 
State of Ohio. The 
salesmen preceded the 
advertising _ territory 
by territory through 
out the State. 


























PREPARING HOUSEROMD 
ERS FOR A NEW IDEA 


The style of new: § 
paper advertising used e 
deserves notice. Two 
preliminary announee- 
ments are made, both ‘ 
four half-columns ia § 
size, teaser style, mak § > 
ing no mention of 
product or firm, hb 
fact, the copy consists 
of but two word 
“Not This,” on a back 
ground of illustration 
showing a soap dish 
containing a 
cake of soap witht 
sects collecting about 
it. The second pi 
of copy, alike im 
and style, sho 
same unkempt 
soap with a 
hands making $ 
of the soap and 
“Nor = This” 
prises the only text 
The first advertisement appeat 
in Cleveland on December 2. 
second ran December 4. On Bt 
cember 5 a full page told the 
story of Sol Liquid Soap i 
the caption, “But This,” in 
the handsome container appe 
the place of honor on a 
washstand. The copy de 
terestingly with the three bigi 
ing arguments why liquid 
superior to cake soaps, the 
tary feature being given mo 
prominence,’ while conveniencé 
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PURPOSE 


is built to render 
PRACTICAL service to 

real farm families in 
Bevet food producing 
éart of our country 


Lditorial Department 
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i suce oa FARMING 


E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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economy follow. The distinctive 
merits of Sol soap are given a 
large place in the lower portion of 
the advertisement and a point made 
about its use by particular people. 
If there is a new note in the copy 
it is the line, “It gives every mem- 
ber of the family an individual 
and exclusive soap service.” An- 
other line reads: “The whole fam- 
ily can use the bottle; only one 
person can use the soap.” 

Following the full-page an- 
nouncement, a series of quarter- 
page advertisements bears such 
heads as “Ah, This Is What I 
Call Clean Soap!” “Why Do 
Physicians Shave a Cake of Soap 
Before Using It?” One entitled 
“The Flaw in the Diamond” com- 
pares a beautifully appointed bath 
room to a diamond and refers to 
the used cake of soap ‘as the 
“flaw.” 

The advertising campaign, at 
present, comprehends only the use 
of newspaper space. Window 
cards for the dealers illustrate 
the package aiid show the soap 
in use. ‘The State of Ohio will 
be thoroughly covered first be- 
fore the campaign is extended to 
other States. 

The public in the beginning was 
slow to take to liquid soap. The 
life-long acquaintanceship with 
soap in cakes made many people 
suspicious of soap in any other 
form, Even after barber shops 
began to use it, many customers 
kept a private cake of soap in their 
kits, Then suddenly the opposi- 
tion to it began to break down 
and now the public is accustomed 
to finding it almost everywhere 
they go except at home. _ 

The time seems to be ripe to 
introduce it in the home. The 
campaign described in this article 
should put it there. 

Now, how about a campaign to 
introduce the regular commercial 
grade of liquid soap in the kitchen, 
for washing dishes, cleaning win- 
dows and woodwork, and even for 
washing clothes? 


The sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., in 1919, aggregated $97,500,000, as 
compared with $76,000,000 in 1918. De- 
cember sales showed an increase of 35 
per cent. 
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Retail. Jewelers Do Not Under. 
stand “Selling Expense” 


“Selling expense” seldom means th 
same thing to any two retail j 
the Harvard Bureau of. Business Re 
search has found. 

This Bureau, in co-operation wih 
the American National Retail Jeweley 
Association, has undertaken an invest. 
gation of operating expenses. in the m 
tail jewelry business. 

In its preliminary investigation the 
Bureau has found that not only 5 
“selling expense” misunderstood by the 
retail jeweler, but also that “many 
have accounts that are by no. mean 
complete.” 

“Some proprietors,” it reports, “p 
clude in their expenses salaries for 
themselves; others do not. One ip 
cludes, in expense, rent for the stor 
that he owns; a neighbor does not i 
clude rent in expense. Some rehil 
jewelers take inventory once a fear; 
others less frequently.” 


Press Congress Will Meet in 
Australia 


The Press Congress of the Worl 
will meet in Sydney, Australia, pet 
October, according to an announe 
ment made by Premier Holman of New 
South Wales. Assurances of 
tion have been received by the Premier 
from Europe, the Far East, and Nort, 
Central and South America. 

The delegates to the congress will # 
semble in Sydney about October 15, ad 
the first meeting will be held on Oe 
tober 21. 


Two New Accounts With 
Canadian’ Agency 
The American Pad and Textile Com 
pany, Limited, Chatham, Canada, and 
the Ontario Association of Archi 
have put their advertising’ accounts i 
the hands of the Advertising Service 
Company, Montreal. This agency bas 
obtained the services of Colin 



















arris, 
who, during the last six years, has been 
advertising manager of Henry Birks & 
Sons, Limited, Montreal. 


Miss M. S. Harris Leaves 
Hoyt’s Service 

Minerva S. Harris, who has been 

manager of the contract department of 





Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, for 
the last year and a half, is now asset 
ated with Weil-Biow-Weill, of the same 
city. Miss Harris was formerly cor 
nected with Sherman & Bryan, Int, 
New York. 


B. B. Gray in Portland Adver 
tising 
B. B. Gray, formerly head of te 
Gray Advertising Agency, Sea 
been made advertising manager of 
Liebes & Co., women’s specialty shop 
Portland, Ore. 
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Painted by Frank B. Hoffman 


hetic Vision 


in Advertising is reliable only when based on 
demonstrated past performance. What we have 
accomplished for our clients through the power 
of a Dominant Advertising and Merchandising 
Idea is an open record of results. 

The time-honored rejoinder, “But my business is 
different” is the clue to your own opportunity. 
It is because your business is different that you can 
make your advertising stick out with a Dominant 
Idea campaign. 

Without obligation to you, an executive of this organ- 


ization will gladly call to give you detailed information 
regarding Dominating]Idea" Advertising. 





MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
NE . LAND 


Cc 


HICAGO - 
5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER 8106. 
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The secret ‘of fashion is to 3 
surprise and never to disappoint. 
—~Bulwer-Lytton. 


“To surprise and never to disappoint.” 


__ How well that epitomizes the spirit of the 
- great modistes of today. : 


And how well it equally reflects the dominant 
note of Good Housekeeping’s fashion pages. — 


_ The fashion department of the average pub- 
lication succeeds only too well in surprising. 
And doing little else. Where Good 
Housekeeping feels that it is succeeding is 
in the sanity of the fashions sin Na 
by i it. 


Of the total mimber of pages which Good ~ 
Housekeeping devotes to service, 27 per — 
cent are given over to fashions, to the art a 
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" of dressing well, dress- 
' ing correctly, dressing 
sanely. 


_ These fashion pages, 
- ranging in number from 
' 12 to 20 each month, 
"are as fine as they can 
___ be made by the Publish- 
- ers. The styles are new; 
_ they are practical; they 
are available. 


- Edited in New York by 
© Miss Helen Koues, as- 
~ sisted by Anna van Campen’ Stewart in 
Paris, illustrated by drawings which avoid 
* sedulously any trace of the freakish or 
bizarre, these pages represent for the Amer- 
. ican woman.a definite note of authority. 


These fashion pages are not what you think 
_ they were—or what you think they are. They 
|. are—what they are! To get at the truth 
> immediately, ask your wife. bit 
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Purchasing 
Agent 
Available 


The advertiser is 31 
years old, and is now 
Assistant Purchasing 
Agent for one of the 
largest corporations in 


the United States. 


He has had ten years of 
general purchasing ex- 
perience, the last five 
years devoted particularly 
to stationery and printing. 








His reason for wishing 
to make a change is the 
lack of opportunity for 
advancement in the pres- 
ent position. 


Address H. L. 
Box 135, Printers’ Ink 







































Dodging the Dilemma of Trade 
Name Translation in 


Latin America 


Some Advertisers Have Found It Wise to Stick to the Original Company 
Name 


HE simple way of solving the 

problem of trade name trans- 
lation in Latin America is to “say 
it in English.” It is a formula 
sponsored by Sebastaio Sampaio, 
Brazilian Consul at St. Louis. He 
declares that this recipe may be 
adopted for catalogues and adver- 
tising matter in general. 

The formula that puts English 
as a first choice in this connec- 
tion is so simple that one is in- 
clined to be suspicious of it, and 
yet Mr. Sampaio justifies the se- 
lection by thoroughly simple reas- 
oning. His logic is that good 
English is better than an indif- 
ferent translation. It is a mode 
of procedure which naturally 
suggests itself to a Brazilian, be- 
cause Brazil has for years past 
had far more intimate trade re- 
lations with Great Britain than 
with Spain, and virtually all busi- 
ness men in Brazil are sufficiently 
familiar with the English lan- 
guage to comprehend advertising 
messages unless of a highly tech- 
nical character. 

Various United States Govern- 
ment officials at Washington, 
whose duties encompass the en- 
couragement of trade with Latin 
America, admitted, when 
Printers’ INK brought the Sam- 
paio recommendation to their at- 
tention, that there was much to 
be said for this policy, especially 
in so far as the advertising of 
American firms whose appeal is 
to the educated and commercial 
classes is concerned, Even the 
specialists who do not follow the 
Brazilian Consul all the way in 
his recommendations are willing 
to subscribe to the theory that, in 
the case of trade names, there is 
much to be said for an unwaver- 
ing allegiance to an established 


name in English, rather than an 
8 


attempt to translate that name 
into various languages and dia- 
lects. 

Ever since Latin-America was 
thrust into the limelight as the 
logical overseas market for the 
surplus products of. American 
factories, manufacturers in the 
United States have been ha- 
rangued on the importance of 
“good” translations. All sorts of 
dire consequences have been held 
up as the penalties for deficiencies 
of translation and “horrible ex- 
amples” of meaningless trade 
names have been cited, in cheer- 
ful disregard of the fact that 
some of the supposedly unethical 
trade names, such as “Walk- 
Over,” have overcome any theo- 
retical handicaps. 


A SINGLE TRANSLATION WON’T 


ALWAYS DO 


Adding to the perplexities of 
the advertiser has been the dis- 
covery that no one given equiva- 
lent for his trade name, however 
excellent or accurate, will suffice 
for the cosmopolitan markets of 
the other Americas. It is re- 
vealed as not merely a case of 
finding a Spanish alternative for 
a trade name but of likewise dis- 
covering proxies in French and 
Portuguese. To make matters 
worse, there is, even within the 
Spanish-speaking areas, a total 
lack of standardization of tech- 
nical. terms, as was pointed out 
at a recent conference by Henry 
E. Coronado, of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. He 
said that in some countries in 
South America a tire is desig- 
nated “Ilanta,” while in others 
the natives make use of the avord 
“goma” and in yet others “neu- 
matico” is the proper term. 

The advertiser with modest re- 
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sources who has been irritated 
by the discovery that a word rec- 
ommended for use in one coun- 
try in South America is meaning- 
less in certain other countries, 
need not fancy that his troubles 
would be ended if he had expert 
counsel. It is notorious that 
“translation bureaus” both in this 
country and in South America 
differ scandalously in their : rec- 
ommendations. The news that 
there are possibilities in the re- 
tention of the trade names already 
in use in the United States will, 
therefore, come as a welcome re- 
lief to many advertisers. 


Employment Man- 
agers’ Course at Cana- 
dian University 


HE Canadian Department of 

Labor and the Ontario Trades 
and Labor Branch have found- 
ed a training course for employ- 
ment managers under the direc- 
tion of 
ronto. The first classes were 
held during the month of Sep- 
tember and had a membership of 
seventy-five drawn from all 
classes of industries. Thirteen 
students came from the Govern- 
ment Employment Services which 
have the major part of the big task 
of finding jobs for the returned 
men and are now turning their 
good. offices to the assistance of 
civilian position and job seekers. 
The remainder came from vari- 
ous large manufacturing firms, 
department stores, printing com- 
panies, and from many educational 
institutions. 

The course was divided into 
three main divisions: Personnel 
Management; Principles and 
Practice. Industrial Psychology ; 
Economic Principles and Meth- 
ods. The instructors included 
Lieut.-Col. John J. Coss of Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. E. 
Strong of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and Prof. R. M. 
Mactver of Toronto University: 

The striking success of the 
course indicates that this subject 
will find a larger place in the 
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educational institutions and will 
have the support and encourage- 
ment of both the Government and 
the business interests. An organ. 
ization, the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association, was recently 
formed in Toronto. The main 
object of the Association is to 
alleviate the present unrest 
among the working class and to 
advance the interests of both the 
employers and the employed 
There are fifty-three of these 
associations in the United States, 
but this is the first formed in 
Canada. The following are the 
officers of the newly formed as- 
sociation: President, C. H. 
Pringle, the Harris Abattoir Co.; 
first vice-president, H. D. War- 
ren, Gutta Percha & Rubber Co; 
second vice-president, W. L 
Clark, employment manager 
Willys-Overland Co.; secretary, 
S. B. Heath, Hydro-electric 
Power Commission; treasurer, F 
W. Allen, Consumers’ Gas Co, 


, , ; 
Webb Addresses Washington 
Ad Club 
Frank D. Webb, advertising manager 
of the Baltimore News, was the prince 
pal speaker at last week’s meeting of 
the Advertising Club of Washington, 
D. C. He advocated a broader appl 
cation of advertising to national and 
international affairs, and its expansion 
as an educational force. Mr. Webb 
urged that advertising be substituted 
for strikes, as being the cheaper, more 
businesslike and more effective means 
for enlisting public sentiment. He 
stated that when he sought the leaders 
of. the mine workers in this connection 
he found that they had actually planned 
a national campaign—after the_ strike 
was on—but forbore from launching t 
for fear that it would be construed # 
contempt of the injunction. The state 
ment was also made that a movement 
for a systematic advertising campaig? 
to combat red activity was being started 
by the Baltimore Ad Club, which it ® 
hoped will soon assume national pre 

portions. 





Western Advertising Woman 


Comes to New York 
Miss E. Sampson, of Denver. Colo. 
has located in New York, to do free 
lance advertising. Miss Sampson has 
had her own agency in Denver, ha 
been connected with the Chap 
Advertising Co., Inc., St. Louis, and 
was at one time advertising manage 
of Daniels & Fisher, department stor 
Denver. 
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How Selfridge 
Combats Charge of 
Profiteering 





First of All, the Real Facts Are 
Gathered and Then Presented to 
the Public in Understandable 
Fashion in Series of Newspaper 
Advertisements 





N? matter what professions are 
made to the contrary, many 
people will presumably not be per- 
suaded that they are not the vic- 
tims of profiteers who sell them 
living necessities. Every sincere 
effort to show them the truth, how- 
ever, must have a beneficial effect. 
“Silence gives cgnsent,” and the 
retailer who takes no action to 
combat the accusations of his cus- 
tomers— verbal or implied —is 
weakening his own cause. More- 
over, he is neglecting a means 
of strengthening good feeling 
among men and women upon 
whom he is dependent for his 
livelihood. 

Manufacturers can give their re- 
tail customers assistance in the 
way of passing on the true facts to 
the ultimate buyers. It is an in- 
tricate subject, involving many 
phases of merchandising and 
economics, and the majority of re- 
tailers are not able to analyze the 
reasons that make it imperative 
for them to charge higher prices. 
They are more or less bewildered 
when confronted with higher 
prices they have to pay for the 
goods they sell, higher prices for 
sundries such as paper and twine, 
higher rent, higher wages and 
higher living costs for them- 
selves and family. Consequently 
they would look with favor on 
real help from manufacturer or 
jobber. 

A large retailer will have the 
facilities, no doubt, to present a 
strong case for himself without 
outside aid. The Selfridge depart- 
ment store in London, for ex- 
ample, has devoted six successive 
advertisements to acquitting itself 
of excessive charging. A brief 
analysis of the advertisements will 
help to show how this great British 
house—headed by an American— 
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is able to put up a defense that 
rings true. 

In the first advertisement ap- 
peared a list of 250. items, in- 
cluding food, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous, with parallel col- 
umns showing current prices and 
those ruling a year before. Pres- 
ent prices averaged 534 per cent 
lower. ; 

A statement showing a steady 
decrease in the store’s gross profits 
from 1913 to 1919 was given in the 
second advertisement, together 
with the reasons for increased cost 
of coal, wages, freight, supplies, 
etc. 

In the third advertisement was 
explained in understandable fash- 
ion the element of risk involved 
in investing capital in a competi- 
tive business, and the action of 
competition in preventing exces- 
sive profits. 

In the store’s children’s wear de- 
partment, the next advertisement 
stated, gross profits had purposely 
been cut so low that actually there 
was no net profit whatever. This 
resulted in an enormous increase 
of sales in the department. 

The story of the various phases 
which wool passes through from 
the sheep to the store’s finished 
garment was the subject of the 
fifth advertisement. Obviously, 
this helped readers to see. to some 
extent at least, the “why” of high 
clothing prices. 

In the last advertisement of the 
series a week’s household budget 
was given. with adequate allow- 
ances for food, clothing and inci- 
dentals and the total was 5% per 
cent (the figure given in the first 
advertisement) below that of a 
corresponding week a year ago. 

The justification of present 
prices will vary with different lo- 
calities and industries. To sift out 
the “reasons why” and then pre- 
sent them in understandable fash- 
ion for the enlightenment of the 
average person who knows little 
or nothing about overturn, over 
head, etc., is a task that ought to 
attract somebody in almost afy 
large organization. It is a task 
that would likely be amply te 
warded in the resulting goot 
that would be achieved. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 
& COOPER 


“Why is it,” said one of our clients 
recently, “that with your un- 
equaled facilities for producing 
Illustrations, Designs and Hand 
Lettering, as well as Typography, 
your own advertisements con- 
tain neither Illustrations, nor 
Designs, nor Lettering?”’ 


The answer is, that as designers of 
complete advertisements, it is our 
business to know when to use I]lus- 
trations, Designs, Lettering and 
Typography—and when not to. 


One of the greatest advantages of 
producing all of these advertising 
elements in our own establish- 
ment, is that we are in a position 
to choose them disinterestedly, as 
well as combine them effectively. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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If you haven’t a copy of this folder showing - 
samples of all the standard Westvaco Brands write 


your nearest distributor listed below. _ 
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BosToN....... The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND...The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI...... The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH...... The Chatfield & Woods Company 
EE Ae oe The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA. .....Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
Wasuincton, D.C. } 

Norroik, VA. > R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
York, Pa. 

New York , The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
CHICAGO Company 
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HE conservative, 

standardized, uni- 
form prices quoted in 
the Mill Price List 
and mailed nationally 
each month are based 
upon quality, volume 
and service. 

“Uniformity, ton- 
nage and turnover” is 
the slogan of The 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company and 
their distributors. 
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Hotel and 


Restaurant Supplies 


You dealers in hotel and 
restaurant supplies would 
like to interest the purchas- 
ing agents of 2,700 clubs. 


You Can! 


Over 30,000,000 meals are served annu- 
ally in the Y. M. C. A. restaurants and 
cafeterias. Think of the annual require- 
ments in crockery and glassware, silver, 
linen and kitchen equipment of all kinds. 





A new Y. M. C. A. building is opened 
on an average of every five days—new 
equipment is necessary. Plans for 1920 
cover the expenditure of $15,000,000 for 
new supplies and $6,000;000 for replacing 
old equipment. 


Get your share of this business ! 


Write ‘‘Association Men’”’ 
the official magazine of the Y. M.C. A. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results — Ask about it 


347 Madison Avenue Western Offices 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Space Buyers Should Be Publication 
Analysts 


Cave Men Buyers Make Wild Salesmen 


By a Publication Representative 


UST as Mr. Deute’s article in- 

terested “Space Buyer” so did 
“Space Buyer’s” article—“Cave 
Men Can’t Sell Me”—sort of get 
under my skin. 

Now I am one of the tribe of 
representatives. But I must ad- 
mit that personally I can’t tell 
in just which one of his different 
classifications “Space Buyer” 
might put me. And I am not 
worrying much. I am generally 
too busy trying to break down the 
barriers which so many space 
buyers erect around themselves. 
Sometimes I wonder, if, sub-con- 
sciously or otherwise, they are 
afraid to leave the gates open for 
other men’s ideas. You see, 
something may make a revision 
of a schedule necessary and: that 
takes additional mental energy. 
So does it take mental energy to 
listen to the stories of all the rep- 
resentatives who are legitimately 
entitled to a hearing and then to 
analyze them. 

But wait! I didn’t start out to 
knock space buyers, though I do 
get pretty hot under the collar 
sometimes when I bump _ into 
those who know everything there 
is to know about my publications 
and every other publication. For 
there really are “Cave Men” on 
the other side of the fence, too. 
What I am going to try to do is 
to analyze the relationship which 
at present exists between the 
space buyer and the representa- 
tive, find out what is wrong with 
itand what can be done to better 
it, 

There are several varieties of 
the space buyer. 

There is the man who is always 
Sending out word that he is very, 
very busy this morning—and will 
I please excuse him? Well, I 
call and call and at last when the 
list is all closed under lock and 
key he does condescend to see me 


for just a moment to tell me the 
sad news. How he hates to do 
it! Of course, I haven’t been idle 
while waiting to see him. In- 
deed not! Every fact with a bear- 
ing on the subject has been sent 
to him in black and white. And 
I’ll bet anything that he paid as 
much attention to my letters as 
he did to me. For, you see, he 
knows it all. 

There is the space buyer who 
does see me but greets me with 
a look of bored indifference ac- 
companied by “Do you want to 
see me”? And the wealth of in- 
flection in those six words! Now, 
to tell the truth I don’t really 
want to see him and perhaps I 
ought to tell him so. But he is 
the man who has the fate of my 
publications in his hands, so I just 
try the best I know how to tell 
him the really vital facts about 
my publications in so far as they 
are related to the particular ac- 
count in hand. I follow him up 
too with the same facts in black 
and white. But this fellow works 
along a cut and dried channel. I 
can almost pick his lists to a pub- 


lication regardless of the busi- 
ness. Does he _ lack mental 
energy? 


VARIANTS OF GENUS CAVE MAN 


There is the space buyer who 
immediately says, “Oh, yes; I 
know your publications. That’s 
my job, you see. Really, old fel- 
low, there is nothing you can do.” 

There is the space buyer who 
is always in conference. I won- 
der who does his work. 

There is the space buyer who 
recognizes only those representa- 
tives who belong to his club or 
commute with him from Podunk- 
on-the-Hudson. 

There is—but gosh the species 
of the above kind are so many 
that there isn’t room to list them 
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all. So I'll content myself with 
just one more. 

There is one kind of space buy- 
er whom it is a pleasure to meet. 
But he is rare, very rare. Yet he 
alone atones for all the others. 
He is not young, either. All the 
others are. He has learned that 
progress is made by the exchange 
of ideas. He has learned that the 
way to get a new slant on his 
job is to give the representative 
every chance in the world to tell 
his story. He is a good listener, 
but he is no bored listener. He 
talks, too; but only to give the 
representative a better grasp of 
the situation so that he may bring 
out those points which tie up to 
the business under discussion. 
He is sympathetic and responsive. 
He concedes from the very be- 
ginning that the representative 
may know something about his 
publication which has escaped him 
as a space buyer. And conceding 
this he puts the representative on 
his mettle to prove it. 

So, friend space buyer, don’t be 
too harsh on the representative. 
He is a human being and perhaps 
you haven’t been going half way 
with him. It is so easy to sit on 
your side of the desk and pick 
flaws. But remember that there 
are two sides to every question. 
Every effect has its cause and if 
there are so many representatives 
of the type you have mentioned, 
isn’t it because there are too many 
of the types of space buyers I 
have mentioned? You are on the 
defensive and that makes you 
largely responsible for the tactics 
of our clan. If you are of the 
“Cave Man” type, you will create 
“Cave Men” representatives. Like 
begets like as a general rule. 

Again, friend space buyer, you 
have a certain job to perform, and 
so has the representative. Your 
job and his job ought to dovetail 
and the human elements connected 
with them should work in that 
free and easy relationship which 
lays all the cards on the table. 
Then -by an honest co-analysis the 
two may arrive at an honest con- 
clusion. And the representative 
doesn’t want business that isn’t 
honestly his. Though being hu- 
man, if you assume an antagonis- 
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tic attitude, his first reaction nat- 
urally is to try to beat you at your 


own game. Also, of course, he 
makes mistakes. But hang it all, 
so do you. 


SUPERCILIOUS COURTESY 
DISRESPECTFUL 


IS MOST 


You say that your organization 
has an unwritten law that all visi- 
tors shall be given courteous treat. 
ment. Yes, but is the courtesy 
extended passive or positive? 
There is a difference, you know. 
Passive courtesy throws a damper 
on anyone because it doesn’t take 
much intelligence to feel its lack 
of depth. If you want to get the 
most out of the representative you 
must make him feel, not that you 
are consciously trying to live up 
to a policy of.your house, but 
rather that you know he honestly 
believes he has something to tell 
you, And you will be surprised 
at the difference. But for good- 
ness sake don’t be superficially 
courteous while underneath is 
written plain as day, “Shoot, but 
I can pick to pieces anything you 
say.” For by and by all represen- 
tatives will reserve their “Cave 
Men” calls for you. 

I wonder how many space buy- 
ers really read and digest all the 
periodicals they are supposed to 
pass judgment on. Very few ! 
warrant. Of course they read 
some which they may personally 
like. Then they take it for 
granted that every other person 
must have the same likes and dis- 
likes. How often have I heard 
a.space buyer say “Oh, we don't 
like that publication, no one 
around our office reads it.” He 
forgets that there are anywhere 
from 250,000 up who do read it 
and like it, and that these people 
are every bit as intelligent as he 
and really have been known to 
buy goods. 

Of course I realize that a space 
buyer has a manifold job. He 
has to know something about all 
publications. He has to see that 
a list is so adjusted as to fit the 
appropriation and he has many 
other details to look after, one of 
which is to see representatives. 
So, giving the devil his due, Tl 
admit he is busy and perhaps has 
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We Help— 








—advertisers—we aid in securing distribu- 
tion. 


Many instances might be cited, but space will 
not permit. However, we will gladly give 
you complete details about our service depart- 
ment—just ask us. 


Remember—South Bend, the shopping center 
for Northern Indiana and Southern Mich- 
igan, offers one of the best balanced markets 
in the country. In the heart of rich farming 
territory—of which the Michigan fruit belt 
is a part—South Bend is also the central and 
largest of a group of hustling industrial cities 
and towns—all covered by the News-Times. 


In fact this big, balanced, growing market can 
be thoroughly covered only by the News- 
Times—17,000 circulation—morning, even- 
ing, and Sunday—practically no duplication. 
The News-Times guarantees that there is less 
than 100 duplications in the morning and 
evening editions. 


Let Us Send You News-Times Junior 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN AND WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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not the time to read each and 
every publication so as to keep 
abreast of it. But the good rep- 
resentative does and the others 
will if the space buyer begins to 
ask questions. 

Also if the space buyer is alive 
to his job he can make himself 
more than a space buyer. Let him 
delegate his details to someone 
else. Then he can make of him- 
self a publication analyst. This 
job would be just as big as it 
sounds. It would mean more than 
choosing mediums by a compari- 
son of the first. pages of the A 
B C statements and then choos- 
ing those which loom up biggest 
in bulk. It would mean more 
than trying to buy $150,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of space for $100,000. 
In fact, he would be a big man 
with a far-reaching influence on 
the advertising profession. He 
himself would grow bigger, and, 
growing bigger, he would tend to 
pull those around him up to a 
higher level. 

So, Mr. Space Buyer, instead 
of sitting on your side of the 
desk and picking flaws in repre- 
resentatives, why not create a 
new job for yourself? Make 
yourself a publication analyst and 
delegate the details. But in cre- 
ating a bigger job for yourself 
don’t forget that the type of rep- 
resentative you come into contact 
with is largely in your hands. Be 
human and make yourself recep- 
tive. You will gain and the pro- 
fession as a whole will gain. 


L. J. Hirsch With Blooming- 
dale Bros. 


Louis J. Hirsch, who was at one time 
advertising manager of Park & Tilford, 
tne | store, New York, and who was 

y. 





recent assistant advertising manager 
of Gimbel Brothers, department store, 
New York, has become director of the 
advertising bureau of the Bloomingdale 
Brothers department store, New York 


David Schein With Beaumont 


“ + 99 
Enterprise 

David Schein has been made adver- 

tising manager of the Beaumont, Texas, 

Enterprise. Mr. Schein comes to the 





Enterprise from the copy and service 
department of the Atlanta Georgian and 
American. 
of the 
Tenn. 


He was at one time owner 
Adcraft Agency, Nashville, 
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The Capitalists’ 
Contribution 





HAT the capitalist and not 

the socialist is responsible for 
the forward movements that bene- 
fit mankind is the contention of 
James Schermerhorn, publisher 
of the Detroit Times. Mr. Scher- 
merhorn voiced his ideas in an 
address recently before the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, 

“Let us say to the man that 
brings the dream of fraternity and 
of equality, of owning and pos- 
sessing and benefiting together, 
that there is a finer dream than 
that and it was -written a long 
time ago,” said Mr. Schermer- 
horn. “Before Marx there was a 
Messiah, and before the scheme 
of economic determinism which 
Marx, the great socialist, pro- 
nounced there was another process 
of friendship, tolerance and of 
equality and that was, ‘AIl ye are 
brethren. Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, in honor prefer- 
ring one another.’ 

“If you could bring the socialist 
ideal of comradeship, of tolerance 
and of equality to work, you could 
bring in even something much bet- 
ter because there is a finer con- 
ception of life than even share and 
share alike, and that is the con- 
ception of life of preferring one 
another, and to capitalism, some- 
times much abhorred, and much 
condemned, we owe this process 
because capitalism through the be- 
stowals of Carnegie or Frick, 
through the distribution of great 
funds, has gone further even than 
socialism and has preferred others, 
has contributed to others, has dis- 
sipated great fortunes for educa- 
tion, for help and relief to others.” 





Northrop Clarey Edits Stand- 
ard Oil House-Organ 


_ Northrop Clarey has been made ed- 
itor of “The Lamp,” house-organ of 
the Standard Oil Company, Bayonne, 
N. J., succeeding Victor Ross. f. 
Clarey, who was recently a member of 
the advertising department of the Ne 
tional City Company, New York, was 
at one time financial editor of the New 
York Times. 
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Boy, What a Talking Point 


If YOU advertising-managed a product that had 3,000 vol- 
untary letters of praise—what a talking point you’d make 
of it! 


INK 


Realize how influential Drug Topics must be when we are 
ready to show you these 3,000 written bouquets that Jerry 
McQuade, its editor, has received within a few years. 


Then listen to these points: 


1. The largest circulation. 

2. The lowest rate per-page per-thousand. 

3. The only publication read by almost every jobber and 
jobbers’ salesman. 

4. Drug Topics publishes the programs of the three national 
drug conventions. All twelve time advertisers receive a 
free insertion in all of these issues. 

5. Handy Printers’ Ink slip-in-the-pocket size. 

6. Most artistically printed book in the drug field. 


Forms close January I5th for the February issue. 


Write or wire nearest office 
for rates and sample _ copy. 


Drug Capice 
Vrug Gopics 
The Magazine of the drug trade 


89 Fulton Street, New York 


pg Oe . Editor 


V. E. PRATT, Publisher MARVIN S. SMALL, Business Mgr. 





FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mer. W. B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr. 


35 West 39th Street, N. Y. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern FANNY FRANE, Pacific Coast 
Adv. Mer. Adv. Mgr. 

Arcade Bldg., St. Louis Los Angeles, Cal. 


GEO. M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mer. 
eCandler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 
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HIS slogan has been adopted 
and will be used in the com- 
ing advertising campaign of 
our new cereal account. 


The manufacturers of this new 
breakfast cereal are making a 
product that we feel is destined to 
create for itself an enviable position 
in the regard of the American public. 


The fact that this food is so 
delicious and, being made of whole 
wheat, is so nourishing and health- 
ful, gives every assurance of this 
opinion being correct. We are 
proud to add The Midland Cereal 
Products Company to our list of 
successful accounts. 


Che J. A. Snyder Company 


ADVERTISING 


CONTINENTAL AND 208 SQ. LASALLE ST. 
COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG CHICAGO 
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PERHAPS the aims of the I. W. W. and the 

Communists have not been set forth more 
clearly by anybody than by John Reed, the Bol- 
shevist writer and organizer, who right here in 
New York on April 7, 1919, held forth upon his 
“wheel of education” programme. 


‘¢\JTEVER mind the old men nor the middle- 

age men,” he said. “And don’t pay atten- 
tion to the American citizen. Get the immigrant. 
Get them all. Organize them and teach them as 


you organize.” 
—N. Y. Evg. Post, Dec. 14th, 1919. 


IVE per cent of the Foreign Language Press advocate the use of the 

bullet rather than the ballot for bringing about changes that its fol- 
lowing desire. Fifteen per cent is socialist and urges the ballot as the 
sufficient method for changing economic and political conditions which 
its readers oppose. Eighty per cent of the newspapers in this field are 
as conservative as the great majority of American publications. 


HE Translation Bureau of this organization keeps in closest touch 

with the developments among these papers. The Production Depart- 
ment is informed as to changes in policy. It gathers from many sources 
information regarding rates, circulation changes and general efficiency. 
It is prepared to furnish data on which advertising and marketing cam- 
paigns can be based. 


HROUGH the Service Department it is possible to prepare adver- 

tisements in the vernacular of 45 tongues, and to have them illus- 
trated to the maximum of racial value. Advice and assistance in the 
preparation of follow-up material, catalogues, etc., is available with- 
out extra charge. 


HE sale of standard American goods to the foreign born is the most 

practical method of Americanization that exists. This specific market 
of over 8,000,000 readers has ample money to spend, and should be so 
accustomed to the use of trade-marked American merchandise that im- 
mediate influence in the right direction may be exerted upon the mil- 
lions of foreign born yet to come. 


COMPARATIVELY few advertisers are as yet tapping the golden 
stream of high wages that can only be reached through the Foreign 


Language Press. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


(INCORPORATED) 
RICHARD H. WALDO, Gen. Mgr. 





Peoples Gas Bidg. Hickox Bldg. Little Bldg. Wool worth Bids 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, 0. Boston, Mass. New York City 
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The Paragraph That Leads the 


Procession 






Its Importance Lies in the Fact That It Must Neither Be Weak, nor Too 
Strong, Neither Negative nor Too Positive 


By E. P. Corbett 


¥ is quite often impressed upon 
me, in the course of my work 
of writing letters, that it is indeed 
true that “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” So many al- 
leged correspondents seem to have 
caught the letter and not the spirit 
of the admonitions handed them 
as to how to write good letters. 

For instance, there is the short 
paragraph. We all know that 
short paragraphs lighten up a let- 
ter, but that doesn’t mean that 
matter which rightly should go in 
one paragraph must be broken up 
into paragraphs—one sentence to a 
paragraph. A short time ago I 
was requested to write a series of 
letters for a well-known concern, 
and of the series which was sent 
me to show what had been used, 
the smallest number of paragraphs 
was ten and the largest twelve to 
a page. 

Think of the appearance made 
by the first page of a letter con- 
taining twelve paragraphs! These 
letters were all of two pages. 

There is nothing connected in 
such a letter. The sales letter is 
a mail salesman. A letter such as 
this one might be compared to a 
salesman who delivered his mes- 
sage pantingly and in a series of 
wheezes. 

Then there is the much dis- 
cussed and often cussed first para- 
graph—the one that leads the 
parade—that is. supposed to catch 
the attention of the prospect and 
hold it in a vise. Many letter 
writers seem to ruminate over all 
the experiences of a long life in 
order to select a phrase that will 
“knock ‘em cold” in the first para- 
graph. The recipient opens his 
letter and its opening statement 
boldly challenges his credulity 
and provokes his disbelief. 

This isn’t saying that the first 
Statement may not be absolutely 





true, regardless of how eulogistic 
it is. But the point is that no 
matter how true one’s claims may 
be, they are not yet proved to the 
prospect and if unusually strong 
they tend to arouse doubt as to 
their truth in his mind. 

Several years ago I spent a win- 
ter in southern Florida. There 
was a boom on in fruit-growing 
tracts of land. The profits from 
a well-tended grove of grape- 
fruit trees were actually in many 
cases enormous in proportion to 
the size of the grove. I remem- 
ber that one man took $1,500 
worth of fruit in one season from 
a half-acre. As might be expected, 
there were a great many real-es- 
tate men in the locality. In their 
selling talk the case cited above 
was a high light. Only one man 
in the selling end refrained from 
using it. He told me that he be- 
lieved it was better in this case 
not to tell the entire truth—to 
underestimate the pecuniary pos- 
sibilities—because the truth was 
too good to be believable. This 
man was far more successful than 
the others. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE FROM THE START 


When a letter starts in with a 
statement that challenges belief, a 
large part of the letter must neces- 
sarily be devoted to proving that 
the first statement is true. In 
other words, the letter becomes an 
argumentative effort directed to- 
wards overcoming in the mind of 
the prospect doubts raised by the 
letter itself. Instead of starting 
even, the letter has handicapped 
itself. 

For several years it has been 
impressed upon us that we must 
always be “positive.” This, too, 
has been oritmanink in my opin- 
ion. It is well to be positive, 
within certain limits, but it is not 
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well to be so positive that the at- 
titude is felt by the prospect. Too 
much assertiveness is bound to 
arouse antagonism and again we 
are tilting at self-created wind- 
mills. 

The good salesman is well 
aware of the advantages of getting 
the prospect to agree with him as 
often as possible. Psychologists 
tell us of brain paths along which 
thoughts and decisions run. In 
hard cases, they suggest that the 
salesman get the prospect to do as 
he wants him to do in a number 
of instances such as handing him 
a pencil or a sheet of paper, etc. 
The idea is that a brain path is 
thereby formed of doing as he is 
asked, and that it is then easier for 
his mind to travel along that path 
and agree in more important de- 
cisions. 

Now then, the question in the 
letter answers the same purpose. 
That is, providing it is a question 
that the prospect instinctively 
answers affirmatively in his mind. 
Having mentally agreed with the 
position taken by the letter, he is 
far more likely to maintain that 
attitude of agreement than he 
would be if the same thought was 
thrust at him in a positive way. 
An occasional question, in my 
opinion, has more positive effect 
than constant direct affirmation. 

There is another point I wish to 
bring up. That is the letter that 
goes with a catalogue or booklet. 
I have received many letters with 
booklets and after wading through 
the letter I could see nothing to be 
gained by reading the booklet. 
The letter told it all. To be sure, 
it didn’t tell it so well, but it told 
enough to spoil the booklet with- 
out itself. doing the work of 
selling. 

Why is it that people will spend 
good money to get out an attrac- 
tive, convincing booklet and then 
accompany it with a letter that 
ruins its effect? The booklet is 
usually written and illustrated by 
high-class advertising brains. The 
letter is very likely written by an 
officer of the company who thinks 
he is “some letter writer.” 

I have a case in mind. Two let- 
ters were sent out to a list. Each 
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letter was accompanied by an at- 
tractive booklet which strongly 
presented the proposition. But— 
each individual feature treated in 
the booklets was taken up in the 
letters. These were of two pages; 
absolutely uninteresting, a mere 
rehash of what was told far bet- 
ter in the booklets. If the pros- 
pect waded through the letter, his 
mind would be so fatigued that he 
would be in no condition to read 
the booklet. 

In any case, he would feel after 
reading the letter that he knew all 
about the proposition. The letter 
was not strong enough to sell him 
and it said nothing that would 
make him eager to read the book- 
let. The natural result was that 
the expensive booklet was wasted. 
In my opinion, the sole purpose of 
the letter accompanying a booklet 
or catalogue should be to arouse 
a keen desire on the part of the 
prospect to dig into the latter. 
The letter is the “eye-opener,” the 
appetizer. It refers to the goodies 
on the menu enough to stir up a 
sharp appetite, but it shouldn't 
pass out samples that take the 
edge off the appetite. -My similes 
are a bit mixed there, but I be- 
lieve my meaning is clear. 


SHORT LETTERS AND SHORT WORDS 


I want to speak of just one more 
thing—brevity. How many of us 
have been driven away from 
church because the minister took 
an hour or more to deliver a mes- 
sage couched in terms that re- 
quired the closest concentration if 
one was to understand what he 
was talking about? And not being 
certain that the message was 
worth the mental effort, we played 
safe and stayed home and read 
the Sunday papers. Same way 
with many letters. They are long 
and involved. They employ words 
of three syllables when they 
should use words of two, and two 
when their meaning could be 
equally well expressed in words 
of one. 

I once heard a great manu- 
facturer talk to some of his men 
regarding this failing. He said 
that editors generally talk to one 
another in their editorials. They 
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A Significant 
Fact 


When fifteen out of nineteen different publish- 
ers who advertise in Detroit use The Detroit 
Free Press ‘exclusively to put over their message, 
there must be some mighty significant reason 
why. And there is a reason. 


There are nokeener buyers of advertising space 
than publishers—they are “steeped’’ in their 
own business—they know accurately the relative 
value of different newspapers and spend their 
money accordingly. They make it their busi- 
ness to know what's what in any city in America 
before investing dollars in paid publicity. 


The PREFERRED USE of the Detroit Free 
Press—particularly to the extent of 150% 
greater patronage—by American publishers 
positively is ev dence conclusive that those ad- 
vertisers who want to ACTUALLY REACH 
AND SELL the people of Detroit—who de- 
mand results from the dollars invested, come 


FIRST TO THIS NEWSPAPER. 
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use language that the man in the 
street cannot understand. Their 
meaning is cloudy and the very 
people whom they are trying to 
influence do not get it. He then 
went on to state that anything in 
the nature of advertising should 
be written so simply that even an 
ignorant man could understand it. 
Then there would be no doubt 
that it would be understood by the 
educated. 

He insisted upon the necessity 
of using small words and short 
sentences—one idea to the sen- 
tence. Such writing does not look 
pretty—it is not literature—but, 
by the Great Horn Spoon, it puts 
over the message. 

The short letter is a message in 
capsule form. It can be swallowed 
without effort. The salient points 
of the message stand out. As the 
prospect’s eye glances over the 
short, simply worded message, his 
mind grasps its import immediate- 
ly. He may not act immediately 
but. the seed thought has sunk in 
the soil. The message has been 
received. 





Why Some 
Direct Advertising 
Fails 


OSTAL authorities _ believe 

that direct mail advertising 
would be far more efficient and 
resultful if the senders would re- 
member that the postoffice is not 
a detective agency and that a two- 
cent stamp is not equivalent to a 
search warrant. 

“The idea seems to prevail 
among many people,” says Le Roy 
T. Steward, superintendent of de- 
livery in the Chicago postoffice, 
“that the postoffice is personally 
acquainted with the citizens of a 
city or village and that it knows 
where they reside or transact their 
business. So it has come about 
’ that the sender of a letter, from 
thoughtlessness, carelessness or in- 
difference, or from not being sure 
of the exact address, in many in- 
stances, has fallen into the habit 
of addressing mail to the city or 
town, saying to himself, ‘The post- 
office will know.’ 
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“Therein is the fallacy. The 
postoffice knows nothing of the in- 
tentions of the sender of the mail, 
beyond what is stated in the ad- 
dress. In recognition of the fact 
that thousands of persons have 
not at hand the necessary informa- 
tion to permit the accurate ad- 
dressing of the mail, it has been a 
part of the treatment given, gen- 
erally speaking, to first-class mail, 
to look up the person for whom 
the mail is intended in the 
directory and supply the correct 
address. This has, seemingly, en- 
couraged the careless addressing 
of mail until a large number of 
persons have become indifferent to 
the manner in which they ad- 
dress it and say to themselves, 
‘The postoffice will find him.’ 

“Tt is not the business of the 
postoffice to look up the addresses 
where the sender of the mail 
knows or can learn the exact ad- 
dress of the person for whom the 
mail is intended. In the great 
majority of cases where the ad- 
dress is incomplete the person who 
wrote it has available the same 
sources of information the post- 
office possesses. It is a rank im- 
position to pass such work on to 
the postal authorities. In com- 
mercial correspondence, at least, it 
is seldom that there is not a letter, 
billhead, or similar matter which 
the sender of the mail can refer to 
for the accurate address. 

“Hundreds of firms omit the 
street address from their letter- 
heads and this is one of the main 
causes of the incomplete address- 
ing of the mail. Again, firms in 
other cities will send at one time 
thousands of pieces of mail in- 
completely addressed and rely on 
the postoffice here to supply the 
necessary street number or other 
information for the carrier. It 
never was intended that the post- 
office should do such work.” 





Briant Sando With Hibben, 
Hollweg & Co. 


Briant Sando, recently manager of 
advertising for the Gibson Company, 
Indianapolis, is now manager of adver 
tising and sales promotion for Hibben, 
Hollweg & Co., wholesale drygoods and 
notions, Indianapolis. 
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Mental concentration conquers difficult problems; 
military concentration achieves victories; concentra- 
tion of power anywhere always triumphs over diffu- 
sion of effort. 


This fundamental principle does not stop 
working when it comes to advertising. 


The good Business Paper gathers material from 
many sources and focuses it on interested readers 
only—the most perfect example of concentrated, 
wasteless advertising power. 

All Business Papers are good, but some are better 
than others. The phrase ‘‘ Member of the Associa- 


ted Business Papers, Inc.,’’ means proven circulation 
PLUS the highest standards in all other departments. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Jesse H. Neal, Executive Secretary 


Headquarters 220 W. 42d St. New York 
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the heart of the paper making in- 
dustry, is the home of Bermingham 
& Prosser Co. 


Raw materials, skilled help, 
proper power and other facilities 
all the elements that go into paper- 
making are here concentrated. 


As for shipping facilities— 
Kalamazoo is particularly 
advantageous. It enables us 

to serve Eastern and Western 
advertisers with equal dispatch. 


SERVICE, though an overworked 
word, is one we like to use, 
because it really expresses a 
distinguishing featureof this house. 


What can we do for you in the 
way of samples, dummies or 
quotations on your requirements? 


Please communicate with nearest branch 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


Coated, Book and Offset Papers, for 
Mail-Order, Process and Quality Work 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Beaver Board Broadens Dealer 
Electro Service 


Wins Advertising Support Never Before Afforded 


By L. H. Harvey 


OW can the national adver- 

tiser who furnishes news- 
paper electros -to the trade in- 
crease the dealer’s interest in this 
service ? 

That is a knotty problem for 
many advertising departments. 
Most dealers naturally are not 
able to differentiate between good 
or bad electros. Increasing the 
quality of the electros through 
higher class illustrations and copy 
after all seems to make little im- 
pression. Neither will frequent 
and elaborate mailings arouse 
that response for the electros that 
such efforts would seem to war- 
rant. 

However a plan that has been 
in practice for some two years 
by the Beaver Board Companies 
is making marked progress in 
stimulating Beaver Board dealers 
to use more newspaper space. 
It is a simple idea—give the 
dealer electros that represent his 
entire stock, not just Beaver 
Board or any other one product. 

Practically all manufacturers 
of nationally advertised goods 
offer newspaper  electrotypes, 
mats or suggested ads to their 
trade. Naturally these ads are 
for particular products rather 
than ads for the dealer’s entire 
business. That is their one draw- 
back—a dealer would often like 
to do some advertising and 
would be willing to give nation- 
ally known brands as much 
prominence in the ads as they 
play in his business. But the 
dealer is not in a position to do 
this and he can’t very well adapt 
any of the manufacturer’s stock 
electrotypes to that purpose. 

For years the Beaver companies 
followed the plan used by most 
advertisers and offered their 
trade electros that tied up local 
with national advertising. While 





these ads were used by a 
number of the more progressive 
dealers they were never requisi- 
tioned by as high a percentage 
of the trade as was desired. 

The sales and advertising exec- 
utives of the company held a meet- 
ing one day to discuss this phase 
of their co-operative service and 
the sales manager suggested 
“Why not get up an ad that will 
cover all factors in a lumber 
dealer’s business—feature roof- 
ing, shingles, flooring and other 
building products as well as 
Beaver Board? Present a deal- 
er’s business in a broad way— 
the way to make his townspeople 
appreciate the general building 
service he can render.” 


RESPONSE WAS IMMEDIATE 


Accordingly the next electro 
mailing to the trade contained 
a so-called “general dealer ad” 
along with the usual _ tie-up 
electros. The response was much 
better, dealers asking for the 
general ad who had never before 
used the electro service. In an- 
alyzing the returns it was grati- 
fying to note that in most cases 
these dealers also asked for 
Beaver Board ads although they 
had never done so until the gen- 
eral advertisement was offered. 

The greatest justification for 
the plan came last spring when a 
special “Build It Now” cam- 
paign was offered to the trade. 
This campaign was made up of 
eight general ads so arranged as 
to give no indication that they 
were originated by the Beaver 
companies. They had the appear- 
ance of being exactly the type 
of ad that an experienced adver- 
tising dealer. would prepare. 
Beaver Board was mentioned in 
the copy but only in an inciden- 
tal way. 
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The campaign was especially 
timely inasmuch as building ma- 
terial dealers the country over 
were endeavoring to get  build- 
ing under way and the public 
was holding back anticipating a 
drop in prices. The Government 
also had been advocating home 
building, while lumber associa- 
tions were co-operating wherever 
possible. 

The response for these ads far 
exceeded any similar campaign. 
In most cases the entire series 
was ordered and hundreds of 
dealers used these advertisements 
who had never advertised before. 

When a dealer uses a manu- 
facturer’s ad that promotes the 
sale of only the manufacturer’s 
product, the dealer can’t help but 
feel, no matter how much busi- 
ness it brings him, that he is 
spending his money to further 
the interest of the manufacturer 
But when the manufacturer of- 
fers him a campaign of general 
interest in which the manufac- 
turer’s product is subordinated, 
the dealer feels that the manu- 
facturer has gone out of his way 
to help him. 

The electro service then be- 
comes a good will builder—a 
feature that helps to cement the 
relationship between dealer and 
manufacturer. Beaver Board 
salesmen have been able to cap- 
italize on this service to a con- 
siderable degree with both the 
active and prospective trade. It 
enables them to point out that 
their company has been helping to 
stimulate general building busi- 
ness and to work with the dealer 
in a broad-minded, unselfish 
way. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
value of this service is the 
amount of editorial comment it 
has developed in the building 
publications and lumber trade 
journals, more than a dozen of 
these papers having made prom- 
inent mention of this service. At 
the last national convention of 
retail lumber dealers at Chicago 
this service was alluded to by 
several speakers as a practical 
example of the kind of effective 
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help manufacturers could render 
to the trade. 

Offering these general dealer 
ads, of course, has necessitated 
an increased expenditure’ for 
electros but it has also led to 
more dealers appreciating the 
value of the Beaver Board electro 
service than could probably have 
been developed in any other way, 

The trouble with most dealers 
is that they do not really appre- 
ciate what local newspaper ad- 
vertising can accomplish in mov- 
ing their stocks. General aids of 
this nature will prove what can 
be done through newspaper 
space. Then the dealers feel 
able and willing to take the next 
step and use more electros that 
promote the sale of some specific 
product. 

In other words it would appear 
that the manufacturer must first 
educate the dealers to the gen- 
eral value of newspaper adver- 
tising before the dealers can be 
expected to warm up to the prop- 
osition of spending their own 
money to advertise the manufac- 
turer’s product. Lead the deal- 
ers through this process and you 
will eventually find them using 
electros that sell specific products 
as well as the general ads. 





American Sugar Company to 
Make -Employees Stockholders 


Another national advertiser, the 
American Sugar Refining Comeaas 
New York, “Domino Cane Sugar 


ucts,” has formulated a plan whereby 
its employees may become stockholders. 
Under the plan announced its many 
thousand employees may now purchase 
the company’s preferred stock on easy 
payments extending over two years. 
The announcement of this plan brings 
the information that more than $500, 
000 has been paid to employees under 
the pension olen, which the company 
was one of the first to adopt, and nearly 
$60,000 to beneficiaries of employees 
under the $5,000,000 group insurance 
policy taken out just a year ago. 





Miss Celia Smith Succeeds J. 
L. Truax 


Miss Celia Smith has been made a& 
sistant secretary and supervisor of serv- 
ice of the Typothete-Franklin Associa- 
tion of Detroit, succeeding J. L. Truax. 
Miss Smith has been with this organi 
zation for a period of one year. 
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To see in a flash just what makes 
an illustration a successful part of 
an advertisement—to have an un- 
failing instinct for good taste and 
style—these are the fundamental 
qualifications of a successful art 
production manager. 


Our own artists tell us that these 
qualities are found to a superla- 
tive degree in Mr. Welanetz—our 
able critic and court of last resort. 


With the wealth of well-known 
artistic talent located here, super- 
vised by such ability, nothing is 
left to speculation or chance. 


Which is probably the foremost 
reason why you can use the serv- 
ices of this Company to great ad- 
vantage. 





“| THE WELANETZ COMPANY unc. 


2 East 234 Street 
























New York City 
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HE Charms cards reproduced here int 

now famous Eleven Luscious 
increased to such proportions as to al 
of the Street Railways Advertising ( 
this campaign. 


Street Cars have formed the backbon 
like Chicago, for instance, no other m 


If you have a product with the right 
and constant reiteration of Street 
widespread public consciousness of 
Message we will help you get it. 


STREET RAILWADVER 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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imture are from the series featuring the 
just a few months this business has 
nge belief. Credit is due to the staff 


® for creating the advertising basis for 


Charms advertising. In some cities 


been used. 


will find the preponderant circulation 
ising most effective in establishing a 
age. If you do not have the Right 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 








eo , CUTS BY NEW CFYTURY COLOR PLATE CO. N.Y 
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Turning Show Windows into 
Weather Bureaus 


An Innovation, Worked Out in Collaboration with the Dealer, 


Whereby 


the Taylor Instrument Companies Secure Display for Their Goods 


By Harvey 


oN one a manufacturer puts 
out a very small article, and 
one that does not permit of ob- 
vious display, even in bulk, it be- 
comes necessary to think out ways 
and means of forcing attention 
and dealer interest. 

A jeweler will always give up 
show cases and show window 
room to clocks, watches and sil- 
verware, But when it comes to 
temperature instruments, as man- 
ufactured by the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, the merchandise 
seems insignificant to the dealer, 
and he is not inclined to invent 
methods of exploitation. It doesn’t 
occur to him to do so. His powers 
of invention do not carry him that 
far—and he admits it. 

Yet thermometers, hydrometers, 
hygrometers, etc., are all impor- 
tant factors in life and prove a 
profitable line to handle. The 
Taylor advertising staff has found 
that it must make the optician, 
druggist, jeweler and the hard- 
ware man see the wisdom of dis- 
playing these small articles—in a 
big way. 

They are kept in cases inside the 
store, where it is not always cer- 
tain that customers stop and look 
at them. 

It was finally decided to con- 
vince the dealer that, on occasion, 
he should give over the entire 
show window to these unusual and 
interesting goods. But to gain 
his acquiescence, it was necessary 
to devise sufficiently striking dis- 
plays to warrant the idea. 

Designers who were specialists 
in window dressing were employed 
to create a series of novel sug- 
gestions, and these, having been 
put in plate form, were incorpo- 
tated in special correspondence 
and in the monthly house-organ, 

“The Tycos-Rochester.” 

So carefully were these dia- 
gfams made that any dealer could 
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rig up the window himself, It is 
characteristic of every window 
that, while advertising thermome- 
ters, they prove a drawing card 
for the entire store; in fact, deal- 
ers have written in, admitting that 
the schemes, when worked out, 
attracted far more attention than 
the ordinary window dress. 


SELLS BAROMETERS TO FARMERS 


One chart is addressed to farm- 
ers, in territories where this class 
predominate. The farmer is, of 
course, affected by weather condi- 
tions and it is highly necessary for 
him to keep track of temperature 
and the promise of quick climatic 
changes, 

In the centre of the window was 
grouped a churn, hay fork, milk 
bucket, paint can and other arti- 
cles, while on either side various 
types of barometers were placed, 
together with such printed signs 
as: “Plan Your Work by the 
Weather,” “They Tell You To- 
morrow’s Weather To-day,” and 
“Accurate as They Are Attrac- 
tive.” 

The barometer is most service- 
able on farms, and is really an 
indispensable instrument. 

There are also special Tycos 
Fever Thermometers featured in 
the window display. Cut from 
cardboard, of sufficiently large size 
to reach from top to bottom of the 
window, is an immense black 
question mark, while, across it, in 
a panel, is the question, “Feel 
Feverish?” Smaller placards carry 
the message that this type of ther- 
mometer is used in case of sick- 
ness and is indorsed by all phy- 


sicians. In commenting upon the 
display, the advertising depart- 
ment says: 


“This window trim should be a 
strong factor in pushing the sale 
of fever thermometers for you. It 
is simple in construction and de- 
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livers its arguments forcibly, The 
question mark and tickets are 
made of colored cardboard and 
fastened against the window back- 
ground, while actual fever ther- 
mometers appear below. No win- 
dow gets attention more quickly 
than one that warns of a present 
need. Householders are being edu- 
cated to the ‘have a thermometer 
of your own’ habit. The only 
time a thermometer of this kind 
is seen in many homes, is when 
the doctor brings one.” 

Still another winter and sick- 
time window display introduces a 
regulation red-glass trainman’s 
signalling lantern, with a red flag 
thrown across it. The painted 
sign reads: “Sentinels of danger.” 
The public is told that “fever 
warns you of approaching illness” 
and “Have your individual fever 
thermometer just as you have 
your individual tooth brush,” the 
inference being that the physi- 
cian’s instrument is a little too 
generally relied upon. 


WHO IS NOT INTERESTED IN 
WEATHER FORECASTS? 


There is a Tycos Stormograph 
barometer, by which anyone can 
tell what will happen to the weather 
during the twenty-four hours to 
come, and a window trim has been 
suggested to excite curiosity re- 
garding this instrument. The back 
drop is a piece of dark cloth, upon 
which storm clouds and flashes of 
lightning have been painted. On 
a raised plush pedestal stands the 
cyclo-stormograph and different 
sizes of barometers for home use. 
The passer-by is almost certain to 
stop and look things over for his 
curiosity has been aroused—and 
everyone is always interested in 
weather conditions. 

But these windows prove that 
even the smallest article can be 
pushed up to the front, if some- 
one takes the problem in hand 
and wills it to be. The dealer 
himself is willing to be shown. 

A very clever series of news- 
paper weather strips forms a part 
of the thermometer tie-up, and is 
for use in local newspapers at the 
same time, 

For this purpose, an attractive 
little character has been devised, 
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known as “Miss Weather.” She 
appears in one-column space, in 
the corner of every advertisement 
—a chic lass in white fox furs, 
who is ready to give -you the 
weather conditions, together with 
short bits of climatic information, 

“Miss Weather” says, for ib 
stance : 

“A change of sixty degrees, 
Fahrenheit, in twenty-four hours 
has been known to occur in this 
country. A Tycos thermometer 
should be in the living room of 
every home and an outside ther- 
mometer at the window, to show 
the comparison of indoor and out- 
door temperatures.” 

“If the barometer and_ ther- 
mometer both rise togeti:er, it's 
a very sure sign of coming fair 
weather. You necdn’t wait for the 
newspaper reports if you have a 
Tycos thermometer and barome- 
ter in your home. Foretell your 
own weather. It’s much more 
satisfactory.” 

“When the glass falls low, pre- 
pare for a blow. When it rises 
high, let all your kites fly. A 
Tycos thermometer and barometer 
in your home is the best guide 
in preparing for fair or foul 
weather.” 

In some cases, the dealer, using 
these cuts every day in his news- 
paper, managed to have inserted, 
as well, the daily weather report 
as an added attraction, although 
never losing sight of the fact that 
people should have their own 
weather bureau plants right at 
their elbows. 





Martin Prehn, Production 
Manager, Bush Service 
Martin Prehn, recently an account 
manager at Frank Seaman, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York, ‘and who was 
at one time a member of the copy de- 
partment of Blackman-Ross, Inc., aé 
vertising agency, New York, is now 
production manager of the Bush Ad 
vertising Service, Inc., New York. 





Chicago Business Paper Ap- 
points Edmund H. Emory 


Edmund H. Emory, formerly associ- 
ated with various New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis newspapers, has been ap 
pointed advertising and service depart 
ment manager of the Retail Coalmen, 
Chicago. 
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2-FISTED 
CO-OPERATION 


The BOSTON AMERICAN has two effective 


methods for obtaining advertising results. 


The first smash is by the display advertisement 
fst. 

The second smash is by the Merchandising 
Service Dept. fist. 

The public is the “victim” of the “‘assault”’ 

but is bound to be generally benefited by 

this 2-fisted publicity attack. 


The Boston American does not simply in- 
troduce new goods into the New England 
Market, it helps to locate agencies, to 
display the actual product in show windows, 
to further the acquaintanceship of the goods 
with the public by reproducing clever ad- 
vertisements, writing “‘boosters’”’ and show- 
ing the new sales force in the well-known 
Grocer, Tobacco and Druggist Links. 


New England is a good field—get best results 
in this field by employing the 


2-FISTED 
CO-OPERATION 


of the 





Largest Evening Circulation in New England 
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A Shoe Com- 
pany’s Profit-Sharing 
Plan 





OW a man can earn a snug 

fortune of something over 
$7,000 in twenty years, in addi- 
tion to his: regular wage or in- 
come, yet never having to deposit 
to exceed $1.00 per week, is told 
in a recent pamphlet issued - to 
the employees of the Nunn, Bush 
& Weldon Shoe Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The plan is one of the many 
benefits employees obtain from 
the management, for which noth- 
ing is asked in return except that 
such. plans engender loyalty 
among the employees. 

The savings plan is very simple. 
Any employee is eligible to join 
the Employees’ Saving & Profit 
Sharing Fund. There is no ad- 
vance fee of any sort. When- 
ever an employee joins, he or she 
obligate themselves to deposit not 
to exceed 5 per cent of the 
salary each week in the fund. 

At the end of the year the 
company puts into the fund as a 
bonus 25 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the company. During the 
past two years this has amounted 
to a little more than $2.00 for 
every $1.00 deposited by the em- 
ployees. The fund thus obtained 
is invested in preferred stock of 
the Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe 
Co., which pays 7- per cent divi- 
dend. 

A practical instance is afforded 
by a boy of 20 years of age, who 
is learning the cutter’s trade. His 
salary is $20.00 per week. He 
deposits $1.00 per week in the 
Savings & Profit Sharing Fund, 
which amounts to $52.00 per year. 
By the time he is 40 years of age, 
he will have actually deposited 
$1040 in the Savings & Profit 
Sharing Fund, but, based on the 
company’s past donations to the 
fund, he will receive $7,181.43. A 
man earning $40.00 a week would, 
by depositing $2.00 a week, have 
$14,362.86 to his credit at the end 
of twenty years. 

When it is borne in mind that 
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the average man of 40 possesses 
only about a week’s salary, it can 
readily be appreciated that $7. 
181.43 is a nice amount to have 
for investment purposes. 

The fund is administered by 
five directors—two chosen from 
the officers of the company and 
three from among the depositors, 
To obtain the full benefits, an 
employee must deposit every week 
for ten years, but the employees 
may withdraw their deposits plus 
7 per cent interest at any time 
However, such withdrawals lose 
the company’s additional deposits. 
Withdrawal in case of marriage 
of a girl employee, or death or 
permanent disability in case of 
any employee, entitles them to 
withdrawal of their deposits, the 
company’s deposits and 7 per cent 
interest on the entire amount 
withdrawn. 

The plan is open to any em- 
ployee and will result in making 
a large group of men and women 
independent when they are ready 
to retire from active labor. 

It is not so much the machinery 
of this association that has made 
it eminently successful as the hu- 
man spirit in which it has been 
approached. The stockholders of 
the Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe 
Co. have been ahead of the times 
in labor management. They have 
realized the greatness of the prob- 
lem and have approached it, be- 
lieving that the workers in the 
shoe factory are as human and 
susceptible to the benefits of 
profits as the employers them- 
selves. 

The idea has also persisted that, 
if a body of shoe workers inside 
a plant were virtually interested 
in the profits of the establish- 
ment, the quality of goods, on 
which the profits must depend, 
would uniformly increase—Shoe 
and Leather Facts. 


H. M. Bicknell Leaves New 
York “American” 


Henry M. Bicknell, who since 18% 
has continuously filled the position of 
cashier and general accountant at the 
New York American and Evening Jour 
nal, has resigned. He has made no an 
nouncement regarding his future work. 
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Boy Guidance in Democracy 
By HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


Editor of The Boys’ Magazine 


HE person who first perpe- 


trated that pernicious phrase, 
“Boys will be boys,” should be 
counted among the most insidious 
enemies of democracy. Not only is 
the phrase itself a fallacy—since 
the fact is that “Boys will be men” 

but it has been diverted into 
sort of a popular slogan or apol- 
ogy for the shortcomings that 
many folks have in 
their dealings with 
boys. The cause of 
democracy has no 
more pressing prob- 
lem than guiding 
our boys into the 
right paths and in- 
structing them in 
the true principles 
of real democracy. 
Yet, how fearfully 
few are those who 
intelligently and 
persistently point out these right 
paths to our men of tomorrow. 
The vast majority disguise their 
indifference with this cheap catch- 
phrase, “Boys will be boys,” and 
side-step every effort to guide 
boys in the right ways of real 
democracy. “Let them sow their 
wild oats and climb fools hill,” 
say the thoughtless. “Boys will be 
boys, so they will come out all 
right in the end.” Thus, heed- 
lessly, we go on breeding Bolshe- 
vists and other mentally-twisted 
foes of democracy, simply because 
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most of us, in dealing with boy § ++ bu 
are satisfied to pursue the eay § pecially 
course of amusing, entertaining, on its 
or “giving them a good time.” Jy § that 
fact, people are so diverted from Grower 
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Lively Copy Employed to Brighten Business Paper Advertisements 


AN interesting example of a 
fA business paper campaign, es- 
pecially designed to bring emphasis 
on its attention-getting values, is 
that of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, now appearing 
in papers going to the wholesale 
fruit trade. 

As a rule these papers are not 
illustrated. They usually contain 
neither photographs nor cartoons. 
Hence the Exchange concluded 
that if its advertising copy in these 
publications was not only light and 
breezy but also illustrated in 
whimsical fashion it would com- 
mand a reading which it might not 
otherwise get. Accordingly, each 
advertisement in this series is 
topped with a cartoon, humor- 
ously illustrating the sales argu- 
ment that follows. 

For instance, one piece of copy 
is called “new business.” The car- 
toon that goes with it shows an 
ex-saloon, the door of which is 
barred with a sign across it that 
bears the melancholy announce- 
ment “closed.” In the foreground 
are footsteps leading up to the 
saloon. When the thirsty one saw 
that it was closed, he evidently 
turned around and walked across 
the street to an orange juice and 
lemonade stand, for that is the tell- 
tale testimony that the footprints 
leave. 

The copy that supports the car- 
toon condenses a strong selling ar- 
gument into a few chatty sen- 
tences. Here it is: 

“For every saloon that disap- 
pears a soft drink emporium will 
spring up. For America must have 
its intermittent tipple. 

“There will be more lemons and 
less hops—more oranges and less 


rye. 
“Some of the biggest chains of 

drug stores and the finest hotels 

are planning to feature orange and 
on drinks. 

. “Orange juice stands are spring- 

mg up at summer resorts and 





lemons. 


wholesalers are distributing orange 
and lemon juice to restaurants like 


milk, 
“Here’s a nice piece of ready- 


made business for the fruit jobber. 


Don’t let the soda clerk run to 
the corner grocery for a dozen 
Sell him yourself by the 


NE of our best customers 
is a house that for years 
bought only.a small proportion 
of its fruit from the Exchange. 


Then one day the manager called his 
salesmen together and said, “Boys, what 
can we do to increase our orange busi- 


ness?” 
“Give us ‘Sunkist’ to sell,” they replied, 
with one accord. 

Having “shopped around” for years, he 
finally came to headquarters on the ad- 
vice of his own salesmen. And he found 
it paid. 

Put this question before your salesmen, 
“Which can you sell the most of, Sunkist 
oranges or just oranges?” 


CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Headquarters for Oranges and Lemons 
Los Angeles, Califorma 


UNUSUAL ADVERTISEMENT FOR A BUSINESS 
PAPER, THAT GETS UNUSUAL ATTENTION 


box. Work the drug trade just as 
you do the grocers and fruit mer- 
chants. Cash in on this new op- 
portunity.” 

Other cartoons appearing in this 


- series bring out various points of 
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interest to the wholesaler. One 
shows three sentries prancing 
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around a wrapped lemon. The 
explanation is that 

“Back of every fruit within a 
Sunkist wrapper there stands 
guard a powerful influence. 

“It is the realization by 10,000 
men that success in their business 
depends upon the honesty and de- 
pendability of their pack.” 

Another cartoon depicts two 
blind pool players dolorously try- 
ing to amuse themselves at aimless 
pool. The copy hitches up with 
this as follows: 

“A blind man playing pool might 
make much commotion on_ the 
table, but he wouldn’t often pocket 
the balls. 

“And so with the shipper who 
lacks up-to-the-minute reports on 
the market. He has to take ran- 
dom shots, and haphazard distri- 
bution spells glutted and starved 
markets. 

“The market news service of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change is the marketing eyes of its 
shippers. Each one makes his 
own decision to ship and sell by 
the reports it brings. They don’t 
sell ‘blind.’ 

“Markets are now seldom over, 
or under-supplied with California 
citrus fruits and the trade, as well 
as the grower, profits by the more 
uniform distribution.” 

A commendable feature about 
the series is that the advertise- 
ments are prepared to fit the 
papers in which they are appear- 
ing and to interest the men who 
read those publications. Too often 
when manufacturers advertise to 
the wholesaler they do not take 
the trouble to write special copy. 
They merely rehash a few con- 
sumer advertisements and let it 
go at that. 


Many Prod- 
ucts Recovered From 
Kelp 

ELP, apparently, is going to 
be a profitable source of pot- 
ash, an important fertilizer in- 
gredient that the United States 
formerly obtained almost wholly 
from Germany. During the war, 
an experimental kelp-potash plant 
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was established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
at Summerland, Calif. Before the 
second year of operation-was com. 
pleted it had been determined not 
only that the plant could be made 
self-sustaining on the basis of 
potash alone, at $2.50 a unit, but 
that a number of valuable by. 
products could be profitably ob- 
tained. The Chief of the Bureay 
of Soils, which bureau operates 
the enterprise, estimates that if 
the plant turns out $300 worth of 
potassium chloride a day, it may 
at the same time turn out $260 
worth a day of the four principal 
by-products. 

Among the by-products whose 
commercial obtainability has been 
established are iodine, common 
salt, ammonia, and bleaching car- 
bon. This bleaching carbon, for- 
merly imported from Europe and 
sold for 20 cents a pound, has 
been prepared and sold from the 
Summerland plant at 15 cents a 
pound and appears at present 
about able to pay the production 
cost of itself and the potash, with 
good reason to believe that it may 
ultimately be made to pay the op- 
erating cost of the entire enter- 
prise. It has been definitely estab- 
lished by large-scale operations 
that very little of the nitrogen of 
kelp is lost in the various proc- 
esses and that it can be commer- 
cially recovered as ammonia, thus 
yielding another important fer- 
tilizer element. In this process 
enough combustible gas is released 
greatly to reduce if not to elimi- 
nate fuel consumption in the plant. 
A tar is likewise recovered, and 
its sub-products, kelp oils and 
creosote, have been shown to be 
of value, respectively, as flotation 
agents and disinfectants. Still 
other valuable _ by-products are 
likely to be recovered. 

“The field broadens tremendous- 
ly as progress is made,” reports 
the Chief of the Bureau of Soils. 
—Weekly News Letter of United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Carl Acton, who formerly was, with 
the Hop Advertising Service in - 
has joined the selling staff of the 
good Company, Chicago artists and 
gravers. . 
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The Textile Manufacturing Industries of the 
U.S. are spending $10,000,000 a week for new 
construction, factory supplies, machinery and 
all manner of equipment needed by manufac- 
turing organizations. 

Here is a tremendous market for hundreds 
of industrial products—one which cannot be won 
by hit-or-miss tactics nor scattered efforts. 

It requires intensive concentration—exactly 
the kind of service offered by Textile World 
Journal, which over 750 successful industrial 
advertisers are using today. 

We stand ready to discuss with you the 
special proposition of your sales to textile mills 
and to do so in the broad sense of Results by 
whatever methods best suited to your problem. 


Textile World 
Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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United Candy Stores Will 


“1 F ; 
Create Own Organization 
The U. R. S. Candy Stores, Inc. 
(United Retail Stores Candy Service), 
has decided to undertake the creation 
of retail stores on its own account. It 
will not purchase any present existing 
retail candy store system. 

The stockholders of this organiza- 
tion have been informed of this deci- 
sion by Alex. H. Sands, Jr., who says: 

“At the time of the formation of your 
company, it was thought that possibly 
the best way to get started in the re- 
tail candy-store business would be to 
buy one of the three or four well- 
known ‘going concerns’ and use their 
organization as a nucleus for a national 
chain of stores. 

“In pursuance of this plan negotia- 
tions were begun for the acquisition 
of several well-known retail chain can- 
dy stores, but your board of directors 
finally decided that rather than pay any 
considerable good-will price for ‘going 
concerns,’ with the director’s experi- 
ence in retail store management and 
real estate in general, the best policy 
would be to establish our own stores 
and create our own good will.” 

Locations have been obtained in New 
York and in Newark, N. J., for four- 
teen stores which are to be opened dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921. Before the end of 
1921 it is planned to have at least 
twenty stores in operation. 

In addition to the purchase of the 
firm of Fuerst & Kraemer, candy manu- 
facturers of New Orleans, made some- 
time ago, the organization now owns 
the Chocolate Products Company, Bal- 
timore. 

The new organization has obtained 
the services of Messrs. Fuerst and Krae- 
mer, of the New Orleans company; 
Charles G. Guth, of the Chocolate Prod- 
ucts Company, and Edward A. Wads- 
worth, of the Wadsworth Chocolate 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

George i: Whelan and his associates, 
who founded the United Cigar Stores 
Company, established the < ee 
Candy Stores. As a result of this con- 
nection with the Cigar Stores Company 
the candy company will have the bene- 
fit of the real-estate, auditing and ac- 
counting departments of the cigar 
stores. 

In outlining the cme > gay pd of 
this new chain organization Mr. Sands 
says: 

“It is believed by the management 
of the company that millions of dollars 
will be saved by going a little slowly, 
paying no fancy prices for good will, 
investing our money soundly, and es- 
tablishing our own leclahes on proven 
lines under the direction of experienced 
men who staked their fortunes on the 
success of the enterprise.” 


L. M. Firestone With Shuman 
Agency 


Le Roy M. Firestone, who has been 
engaged in music advertising work, is 
now with the Shuman Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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City Adapts Wartime Lesgop 
for Peacetime Needs 


_In common with a great many other 

cities and towns, Minneapolis had its 
community war-chest campaign. Las 
month it featured a community chest 
for fifty-eight established social-service 
agencics. The only change in the war. 
time community-chest plan was the 
name. It did not like the name “War 
Chest,” ‘so the peace community chest 
was given the name “Town Tea Ket 
tle.” The new name was decided upon 
because “tea kettle” has a cheerful air 
with it, while the suggestion of war 
that the chest brought up would have 
the reverse effect. 

The advertising of this peace cam 
paign, however, was decidedly an imi 
tation of the wartime drive. News 
papers, placards, posters and_pasters 
were used. Teams were organized and 
planned drives were made. Each sub 
scriber received a little blue button, 
on which was a steaming tea kettle and 
the words “I’m in.” The _ subscriber 
was also given a paster for his win- 
dow at home. 

A feature of the campaign was a 
giant tea kettle on a stove about twelve 
feet high, which was kept steaming in 
the middle of one of the main streets 
of the city, and near one of the busiest 
corners. 

Despite the close adherence to wat- 
time advertising methods, the results 
revealed no reaction; for Minneapolis 
obtained the amount which it had set 
out to get from its citizens for its fifty- 
eight social-service organizations. 


Bureau of Markets Has 
Weekly Publication 


The Market Reporter, a periodical of 
general interest devoted to marketing 
information concerning important agri- 
cultural products, is a new peri 
to be published weekly by the Bureau 
of Markets, at Washington. The first 
issue will appear during the early part 
of this month. It will be sent free to 
those interested who make request for 
it to the Bureau of Markets, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and who give the Penge in- 
formation: (a) name and full address, 
(b) business or occupation, (c) kind or 
kinds of farm products in which im 
terested, and (d) the names of period: 
cals or reports (mimeographed of 
printed) that are being received oF 
have been received regularly from the 
Bureau of Markets or any other branch 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Sears, Roebuck December Sales 
Increased 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, t 
port sales for December of $30,947,276 
an increase of $8,582,434, or 38.37 per 
cent. The total for the year is $257 
930,025, an increase of $59,406,951, & 
29.92 per cent. 
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Personal Service Plus 
Adequate Organization 


The J. H. Cross Company is 
neither so small as to be obliged 
to overstress the personal service 
which is a factor of such impor- 
tance in an agency connec- 
tion; nor is it so large that the 
organization must eternally be 
emphasized. We have a flexible 
institution — highly organized, 
and yet capable of the fullest 
possible measure of personal 
service. 


Write for the booklet ‘‘How to 
Judge an Advertising Agency.” 
It contains information of interest 
to every advertiser. 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 


214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN 1919 THE BOSTON POST 


Swept Aside All Records in 
Display Advertising for Any 
Year in Any Boston Paper 


The Boston Post, the yearly record holder among 
Boston newspapers for ELEVEN consecutive years, 
sets a still higher mark by rolling up the immense 
total of over TEN MILLION LINES of Display 
Advertising during the year 1919. 


The three Boston newspapers printing the 
three largest totals in display advertising 
lineage ran the following amounts for the 
year 1919: 


AGATE LINES 


POST . . 10,146, 897 


8... le 8,458,850 
Sea Feper . .. «.4%,kdaueee 


All Classified Advertising Omitted in Above Totals 


In Boston the POST is FIRST in 


Department Store and Women’s Specialty Advertising 
Men’s Clothing and Men’s Furnishing Advertising 
Automobile Display Advertising 
Bank and Trust Company Advertising 
Grocery and Food Product Advertising 
Boot and Shoe Advertising 
Household Furnishings Advertising 
Drug Store and Proprietary Advertising 
Amusement Advertising 
Jewelry Advertising 
Magazine and Periodical Advertising 
Hotel and Restaurant Advertising 

Tobacco Products Advertising 
LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
NATIONAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg. Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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1919 “NO-RETURN” AVERAGES 


It’s This Great Circulation 
That Puts the Punch Into 
Boston Post Publicity 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


409,310 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


353,032 


The Net Paid Circulation of 
a7 both The Daily Post and The 
Sunday Post for 1919 is Greater 
by Many Thousands Than Any Pre-war 


Yearly Average of Either Issue. 


IN 1918 THE PRICE OF BOTH THE 
DAILY AND SUNDAY POST TO ITS 
READERS WAS INCREASED 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg. Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Store Slogan With a Punch 


“Tt is production and not discussion 
that is needed to remedy present con- 
ditions,” says Frank J. Campbell, direc- 
tor of the promotion department of the 
S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit. The 
Kresge company was presented with the 
germ of this idea by an advertising man 
of Detroit, who figured it out that prob- 
ably 400,000 men of that city alone 
were wasting an hour a day in talking 
over the ills that have been afflicting 
the body politic—time wasted, because 
it was subtracted from the hours that 
each one of them should be devoting 
to constructive work, which is the cure 
of the present industrial ailment. At a 
conservative figure each of these 400,- 
000 men were thus losing $400,000 a 
dav or over $100,000,000 a year. 

It was to correct this evil—not only 
in Detroit but in other sections of the 
country—that the Kresge Company con- 
sulted the Campbell-Ewald Company 
and produced the phrase “Produce a 
Plenty in Nineteen Twenty,” as a motto 
for American workers. It was printed 
as a two-color window paster and dis- 
tributed among the 180 Kresge stores, 
with a request that store managers dis- 
play the signs during the first week of 
the year. 

“Tt doesn’t mean work,” Mr. Camp- 
bell writes Printers’ Inx; “it means 
what it says: ‘Produce.’ ‘A Plenty’ 
cannot be interpreted in any other man- 


ner. Not only’a plenty for one home, _ 


one community, but for the community, 
for the United States, for the world.” 


Government Officials to Visit 
South America 


For the purpose of promoting trade 
relations between the United States and 
the southern republics, officials of the 
Department of Commerce will make a 
tour of the principal Central and South 
American republics. The trip will be 
gin late in February. 

The party will include Assistant Sec- 
retary Sweet of the Department of 
Commerce, Philip B. Kennedy, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and Dr. Samuel W. Strat- 
ton, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It will be the first time that a 
Denartment of Commerce official as 
high as an assistant secretary has left 
the country during his term of office 

Mr. Kennedy will study at first hand 
South Ameérican commercial problems 
and Dr. Stratton will obtain informa- 
tion for the standardization of materials 
for engineering projects in South 
America. 


Thurman Succeeds Marcks at 
Brandt Agency 


F. P. Thurman has succeeded O. L. 
Marcks at the Brandt Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Thurman, who 
was formerly connected with the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has been with the Brandt agency since 
its organization a year ago. Mr. Marcks, 
as has been already announced, has en- 
gaged in business in St. Louis. 


Mass Automobile Prod 
in England 


English automobile manyfacty 
going in for mass production, 
ing to the American Chamber of 
merce in London. 


been effected. 

As a result of this combine, a 
company will be formed which 
known as Harper, Bean, Limited, 
which will include such firms @ 
Harper & Sons & Bean, iron fo 
of Dudley, the Vulcan Motor & 
neering Company of Stourport, § 
Coventry, the British Motor 
Corporation, Hadfields, Limit 
manufacturers of Sheffield, as Q 
number of subsidiary manufacty 
electric lighting and starting sets, 
and tools, radiators, and 


The amalgamation gives the new @ 


pany control of the manufacture 
the component parts of the aute 

The American Chamber under 
that designs have been stand 
and that production will begin 
diately at the rate of fifty cars @ 
in January, increasing to 300 a 
July, 1920, to 600 a week in the 
ing December, rising ultimate 
2,000 a week in 1923. The 
production will be split three 
include 50,000 small cars, 25,0 
dium cars, and 25,000 com 
vehicles. 

Employees will be given a t 
interest in results by the setting 
of 500,000 paid up ordinary shares 
benevolent fund for them and 
dependents, the income from whi 
be distributed by a committee 
directors and six employees. 


Expands Retailers’ Cut 
Copy Service 


It was announced in a recent 


that the Bates Advertising Serviced 


been taken over by the Dry Ga 
Economist. This announcement 
not clearly understood by some 
of Printers’ INK. 

The Bates Advertising Service? 
operated a “cut and copy” 
serving retail advertisers. 


It is this Retail Service that has bea 
taken over by the Economy Servs 


which is the Retail Advertisin 
Department of the Dry Goo 
mist. 


Paper Jobbers Resume 
Dinner Plan 


The New York Paper Jobbers 
ciation will have its annual 
January 8. This association Bi 
ast annual dinner in 1916, vol 
foregoing its annual dinners oe 
war. The committee in charge 
ner arrangements is as follows: 
B. Murtha, Harper Paper 
H. A. Earle, Whiting-Patterson 
pany; Fred H. Ross, Bisho 
Company; Louis Schuman, 
Card & Paper Company, and 
Milton, Milton Paper Company. 
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“MAN 50. Well 

1 Dressed. Every 
evidence of money 
and position. 
Bought two All- 
Fiction Maga- 
zines.” 


From a By-stander’s 
Note-book. 
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ANT 
ALL-FICTION 


DVERTISERS like the American 

Ate Company, Bauer & Black, 

Colgate’s, Gem, Gillette, Eastman, 

Heinz, Lorrilard, Mennen, Oliver Type- 

writers, Standard Oil, Victor, are using 

the All-Fiction Field month in and 
month out. 

They know that the 1,462,500 purchas- 
ers of the ten magazines that compose 
the All-Fiction Field offer a market of as- 
tonishing productiveness. 

There are some advertisers who have 
not yet learned the very definite and 
unique advantages offered by the All-Fic- 
tion Field. It is from them that the ques- 
tion comes, “Who read these magazines?” 

To answer for once and all time this 
question, the All-Fiction Field sent out 
investigators. It was their business to 
observe the character of the purchasers 
of the All-Fiction magazines at newsstands 
throughout the country. 

Some of the results of their observations 
appear on the opposite page. Why not 


make this test for yourself ? 


The 


ALL-FICTION FIELD 
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From A By-Stander’s 
NOTE- BOOK 


Observations made in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York City. 


Girl—23—accompanied by her mother and sister. 
Refined, evidently college bred. Bought Met- 
ropolitan and Ainslee’s. 

Man—45—commercial traveller of better type. Bought 

Detective Story and The Argosy. 

Man—32—looked like good, earnest salesman, bought 
The Argosy and All-Story. 

Man—51—good type—bought Short Stories. 


Observations made in North Station, 
Boston 


Man—47—substantial citizen seemed to know his 
} an in reading matter. Going on long jour- 
ney. Bought newspapers, a bound book, Liter- 
ary Digest, World’s Work, Popular and Top- 
Notch. 

Army Officer—about 40—looked over several fiction 
magazines and finally bought Popular. 

Two Women— about 35—stylishly dressed. On their 
way to Pacific Coast. Bought Spur, Good 
Housekeeping, Vanity Fair and Ainslee’s. 


Observations made in La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 


Man— —t wor! man, ra dinner-pail 
and over-alls bona up under his arm. Bought 
Popular Mechanics and All-Story. 


Man—47-—prosperous—bought Adventure. 
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Elderly Man and Woman, out of town shoppers, man 
bought Outlook. Woman bought All-Story. 


The 
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The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 
Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith's 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 





PUBLISHED BY 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Company Street & Smith Corporation 
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Wu O reads these 
magazines? Precisely 
that cross-section of in- 
telligent American men 


and women who read 
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all sorts and conditions 
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of magazines every- 
where. Magazine read- 


ers are much the same 


the world over. 
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Hotels That Are Realizing Their 
Advertising Opportunities 


Beginning with a Very Smal! Beginning, of the Hall Bedroom Type, This 
Important Field Now Occupies a Suite 


By Robert Kennelly 


BOUT three years ago, an ad- 

yertising man stopped off for 
a week at the Hotel Chamberlin, 

Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 

He had been there just long 
enough to smoke a cigar and 
brush his hair when he met the 
proprietor. 

ow do you advertise this ho- 
tel?” he asked. 

“Oh, in the ‘Hotel Guide,’ an 
occasional newspaper announce- 
ment, and our letterheads,” was 
the answer. 

"Ts that all?” 

“Why, yes. What more could 
Ido? It’s just a fine hotel, con- 
ducted in the usual way. We 
can’t say any more than the other 
established hostelries do.” 

“Nonsense!” growled the ad- 
yertising man. 

“Look at the neglected opportu- 
fities! You are crowded all the 
time ?” 

"No, there are certain dull pe- 
fiods. All hotels have their off 
seasons.” 

“Wouldn’t it be more to your 

ing if you had a waiting list all 

time—could pick and choose 
your guests?” 

The proprietor admitted that 
this would be an ideal state of 


s. 

Then, lighting their cigars, the 
advertising man and the Boniface 
took a walk over the grounds. 
The Chamberlin faces Hampton 


hOads, that natural parade 

found of naval affairs. The 

iW naval training base lies di- 

féctly opposite. There is an avia- 

fin school nearby and experi- 

Ment stations and no end of other 

points of interest. 

‘From that day on, the Hotel 
berlin advertised not in an 
ittent fashion, but regu- 
. The hotel itself had never 
ed the possibilities of its 


own proposition. The copy flies 
a gay staff of naval flags and 
there have been colorful scenes 
of balls and regattas and serene 
waters where great battleships 
ride their anchors. 

_The Chamberlin could adver- 
tise steadily for the next twenty 
years and not exhaust the mate- 
rial at hand for elaborate and 
convincing campaigns. 

It is only within the past few 
years that there has been a 
marked advance in hotel advertis- 
ing. 

Now they have left behind the 
mean little hall-bedroom type of 
publicity and selected an elaborate 
suite, with world-wide exposure, 
and hot and cold running inspira- 
tion. 

Some is still only moderately 
effective; most of it is in the 
spirit of the times. 

A hotel offers as much adver- 
tising opportunity as a piece of 
merchandise or a political senti- 
ment. It’s merely. a case of get- 
ting professional minds on the 
job to dig out the pay-streak nug- 
gets. 


NO CONFIDENCE IN ADVERTISING 
IN THE PAST 


In the past, someone connected 
with the hotel itself endeavored 
to attend to such advertising. as 
was done, 

As a consequence, it was poor 
advertising. 

And it did not pay. 

Hotel managements were al- 
ways skeptical. “You can’t ex- 
pect us to conduct the same sort 
of an advertising campaign that 
might be planned for a nationally 
distributed factory output,” they 
argued, “this is only a hotel.” 

“You are selling something—a 
service—to the entire country, 
nevertheless,” advertising men 
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same. It just so happens thar 
what you sell is not done up in a 


package and placed on _ store 
shelves. The main establishment 
is here. You are the one and 
only dealer. But there’s no 


earthly reason why you should 
not create a national demand for 


Hotel 














ONE TYPE OF MODERN HOTEL ADVERTISING 


your goods. A hotel can become 
a national institution.” 

And they finally saw it the ad- 
vertising way. 

The year 1920 sees practically 
all of the larger hotels conduct- 
ing elaborate campaigns, both in 
magazines and newspapers. Each 
has its own distinctive features, 
its own form of display, copy and 
appeal. And competition has 
been mingled with pride, in 
“beating the other fellow.” 

That is what has had more 
than anything else to do with the 
astonishing improvement in the 
physical appearance of these cam- 
paigns. Many of them are very 
beautiful. 
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came back, “the principle is the 
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New York hotels, of course, 
find it particularly advantageous 
to advertise nationally. Each day 
sees a new stream of humanity 
running through the immense 
railroad depot arteries, to be as- 
similated by metropolitan hostel- 
ries, 

The Biltmore uses many maga- 
zines to exploit its 
distinguishing  fea- 
tures, and, not con- 
tent with mere photo- 
graphs, an artist has 
been commissioned 
to make soft pencil 
sketches of the hotel 
itself, inside and out. 

What unique ideas 
creep into this hotel 
copy! They are be- 
ginning to discover, 
at last that there are 
sales arguments of 
an important and in- 
timate nature. 

“The Biltmore is a 
hotel that is individ- 
ual, distinct, peculiar, 
unique and unforget- 
table,” says the copy. 
“Nerve irritation is 
reduced to a _ mini- 
mum at The Bilt- 
more. If you like 
music at your meals 
you can go to a din- 
ing-room where a 
great orchestra pro- 
duces sweet sym- 
phonies. If you pre- 
fer to eat in silence, 
you are accommodated.” 

As soon as the new Hotel 
Pennsylvania was opening, 4 
country-wide campaign was start- 
ed, with many decidedly different 
aspects. The fact that it is the 
largest hotel in the entire world, 
is not so important as advertising 
material, as the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the place. And a thor- 
oughly modern touch was pro- 
vided by the use of eccentric pen 
drawings, executed with futuris- 
tic touches. Thus in its embel- 
lishment of picture, one hotel has 
made its advertising ‘absolutely 
distinctive. 

The St. Regis inclines to con- 
servatism, with clean-cut orma- 
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THE effectiveness of your catalogs and booklets de- 
pends largely upon the cover. It is the outside of the 
catalog that the recipient sees first. His opinion of 
the cover determines his whole estimate of the propo- 
sition. If your advertising message is clothed in an 
attractive cover such as Dexter’s Levant it is sure to 
create a favorable impression. 


Dexter’s Levant Cover Stock is made to simulate the 
leather of the same name. It conveys an impression 
of the beauty of Levant leather and yet is a good 
business stock. The dignity and richness of this cover 
makes a universal appeal. Dexter’s Levant eliminates 
the problem of elaborate costly printing; the simplest 
treatment can make an attractive cover that will be 
worthy of praise. 
Send for free sheets for dummy purposes, 


or LEVANT Sample Book. Dexter’s unusual 
house organ, XTRA, will also be included. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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mental gg’ effects and neat 
typography. Others, in the same 
class, = the Ritz-Carlton, the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel Gotham, 
and the New Hamilton, a struc- 
ture using the catch-phrase, “The 
House of Sunshine.” 

Groups of New York hotels, 
under the general management of 
John McE. Bowman, sometimes 
use space of a composite charac- 
fer, with all hotels given equal 
prominence. 


THE ADVERTISING OF A NEW HOTEL 
IN NEW YORK 


As an indication of the for- 
ward movement, attention should 
be called to the full-page cam- 
paign, in national mediums, pre- 
sented in behalf of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Every artifice of 
advertising is here used to “sell” 
the idea of the Pennsylvania. A 
characteristic page reproduces a 
handsome photograph of one of 
the large dining-rooms, with an 


insert line sketch of the entire 
building. 
Here the copy analyzes the 


“product” as in any well-ordered 
national campaign. 

“Of all the Hotel Pennsylvania 
restaurants, this one (the Main 
Dining-Room) is most apt to be 
your preference. Its beauty and 
luxury make it a delightful back- 
ground for your morning, noon 
or evening meal, and whether you 
are alone or are entertaining, you 
will undoubtedly feel its charm. 
Throughout the Pennsylvania you 
will enjoy this same atmosphere 
of harmonious beauty and cheery 
comfort. Do not overlook the 
innovations of this largest hotel in 
the world—such as a_ sunny, 
glass-enclosed lounge (the But- 
terfly Room) on the roof, or the 
swimming pools. Every bedroom 
has private bath, circulating ice- 
water, Servidor (an ingenious de- 
vice which eliminates contact 


with servants at your bedroom ° 


door), full-length mirror, reading 
lamp on the head of the bed, and 
many other unusual conveniences. 
A morning paper is delivered free 
to every guest room.” 

Thus it will be seen that a hotel 
can be dissected and its “patent 
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features” talked of in copy, just 
as is the case with an automobile 
or a kitchen cabinet or the 
humblest household utilicy. The 
possibilities are there, yet are just 
beginning to be obvious to the 
advertiser. 

Less than a year ago, hotel 
managements considered that the 
list of advertising mediums was 
extremely limited. It should be 
confined, for the most part, to 
sport and outdoor publications 
(with golf holding a head place 
on the list), travel magazines and 
those publications which are to 
be found on the reading tables 
of the swagger clubs. 

While these selected mediums 
are still used, developments have 
shown that all national advertis- 
ing mediums are needed and are 
a wise investment. 

The idea was first employed by 
foreign hotels. The famous Eng- 
lish “taverns” do not hesitate to 
advertise themselves insistently in 
American magazines and news- 
papers. It must pay or they 
would not now be increasing the 
space used so prodigally. 

Considerable artistry is to be 
found in the smaller advertise- 
ments and in the ideas exploited. 
The Waldorf uses such phrases 
as this, in single column sets: 

“The Salon exquisite! Devoted 
to the serving of those delightful 
little novelties tempting to the 
most exacting connoisseur of 
sweets—piquant glaces and patis- 
serie—delectable liquid dainties— 
all in the Italian Room.” 

The handling of these accounts 
has come to be more than a pass- 
ing responsibility. Advertising 
agencies conduct them just as 
they would produce a national 
service for a manufactured ar- 
ticle. There is a set of designs 
and copy for the national me- 
diums, another for weeklies, and 
entirely different copy and pic- 
tures for sporting magazines. 
Then comes a series for news- 
papers of a lighter character, and 
in between numerous brochures, 
booklets, catalogues and even edi- 
tions de luxe of a descriptive 
character. 

The manner in which the resort 
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hotels of the entire country have 
entered into the spirit of the 
thing, following the lead of the 
large city establishments, is re- 
sponsible for the immense volume 
of hotel publicity. 

The St. Charles, New Orleans, 
prefers to whet the appetite of 
the possible guest, by showing a 
picture of a white-haired old 
creole and talking “Ole Mammy’s 
Creole Pralines.” As a matter of 
fact, the hotel has made such a 
reputation with these sweets that 
the management is now putting 
them out on the direct-by-mail 
route, and employing the idea as 
a sort of trade-mark. 

The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, has just put out an ag- 
gressive campaign, and _ the 
Homestead, at Hot Springs, has 
an appropriation that covers a 
long list of publications and pre- 
tentious half-page displays in 
which photographs are fused with 
type in an altogether delightful 
blend. 

Occasionally a hotel finds a 
“big talking point,” as in the case 
of the Glen Springs, on Seneca 
Lake, in New York State. Here 
the text appeal is straight from 
the shoulder: 

“You have a heart—is it a 
‘regular’ heart? Undoubtedly 
yes, and probably it is a first-class 
American heart, the biggest heart 
in the world, fine, generous, sensi- 
tive, never refusing to respond 
instantly to endless calls for help. 

“Tt gives, gives, gives, jumping 
to obey your will for more 
energy, more power, more blood— 
to put life into your mental and 
physical activities, a red punch 
into every muscle, a tingle to 
every nerve, a grip to your hand, 
a vigor to your thoughts, sin- 
cerity to your sympathy sut 
perhaps you have never given a 
thought to that marvelously made 
engine of yours, the machine that 
runs you, delicate, full of vital 
valves, and muscles, and a million 
throbbing <cells.” 

There is much more in the 
same vein, since the hotel offers 
all the advantages of a rest cure, 
but the public, and particularly 
the bread-winner, is made to stop 
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and think of self for a little while 
and the responsibilities he owes 
to his own “machine.” 

The Condado-Vanderbilt, San 
Juan, Porto Rico, is now using 
space in American magazines to 
tell of its tropic wonders—indeed, 
the places of summer seas and 
palms and white steamers, glis- 
tening in the brilliant sunshife 
are all successful in bringing to 
the cold type page a fitting sense 
of this new world of theirs, 

Trailing on, in their turn, more 
modestly true, but to the limit of 
their pocket-books, come a yast 
and picturesque group of smaller 
hotels the country over, such as 
the Hotel Bon Air, Augusta, Ga, 
Wardman Park, Pinehurst, Hotel 
Royal Palm, Fort Myers and 
hundreds of others, gradihg from 
palaces in vast acreage, to the 
little fellows. 

The Belleview, at Belleair, 
Florida, might have been known 
to comparatively few, had not an 
advertising man literally forced 
the management to begin a series 
of illustrated half pages. 

It required advertising acumen 
to discover that this hotel was 
conducting a remarkable series of 
kindergarien and elementary 
classes under its own roof, for 
the children of guests. It had 
been found that many people re- 
frained from vacation trips of 
long duration, in winter, when 
school was in session, because of 
their children and the necessity 
of taking them from school. 


J. A. Martin Heads Phosphate 
Distributing Co. 


Joseph A. Martin, who was recently 
second vice-president and advertising 
manager of the Birmingham, Ala,, 
Ledger, and who was at one time aé 
vertising manager of the Progresswe 
Farmer, Birmingham, is now head @ 
| \. Martin & Co., distributors of 
“Duplex Basic Phosphate,” Memphis 








New Publication by Ex-Serviee 
Men 


Fun from France is the name of 4 


new monthly published in New York 
by Victor W. Brunzell. It is edited 
entirely by \ex-service men, al oi 





whom were wounded and some cripple? 
Fred Berkley is the advertising ma? 
ager. 
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Maybe the Product’s Name Restricts 
Its Sale 


A Descriptive Name Is a Handicap, If Its Latitude Is Too Confined 


YOUNG fellow just back 

from army service in France 
was trying to sell himself to a 
small but live manufacturer as 
advertising manager. The inter- 
view was fairly satisfactory but 
the manufacturer was not quite 
ready to decide. So he dismissed 
the job hunter with the remark 
that he would look up his refer- 
ences and let him know later. 

The young man was just about 
to leave the office when he saw on 
the wall a drawing to be used in 
some advertising matter. It de- 
picted a package of the com- 
pany’s product—laundry powder 
—in which the name was prom- 
inently displayed. 

The manufacturer was 
proud of that drawing. 
his own idea. 

“What do you think of it?” 
he asked. 

“I like the drawing,” was the 
reply, “but the name strikes me 
as unfortunate.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Well, you call your product 
laundry powder.’ That’s only 


quite 
It was 


one of the uses to which it 
can be put. It is a general clean- 
ing powder. A woman seeing 


that package would conclude un- 
less she stopped long enough to 
read the finer print on it that it 
contained only powder to be used 
in washing clothes. It seems to 
me that the name would interfere 
with the sales.” 

“You are right,” admitted the 
manufacturer. “And I guess we 
have found a new advertising 
Manager,” 

This conversation substantially 
a quoted here took place in a 

icago office a couple of weeks 
ago. The manufacturer himself 
told it to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative. A thing that worried 

he said, was that he had not 
thought of that perfectly obvious 
conclusion himself. 

‘I guess,” he said, “that I was 





too favorably impressed with my- 
self and my product. I thought 
only in terms of laundry powder 
when all along I had a product 
that could sell for general clean- 
ing purposes.” 

All of which is important read- 
ing for the fellow who is looking 
for a job and for the advertiser 
who has something to sell. 

“The trouble is,” said a suc- 
cessful advertiser to whom the 
Printers’ INK representative told 
this incident, “that a manufac- 
turer often is so eager to get a 
name thoroughly descriptive of 
his product that he is likely to 
sacrifice advertising value. In 
other words, he wants the name 
to do his advertising for him. 
He seems to forget that, gen- 
erally speaking, a name means 
little or nothing to the public un- 
til it has been advertised re- 
peatedly in connection with a 
certain product. If a name can 
be chosen that will at once be 
identified with the product, then 
so much the better. But these 
descriptive names are dangerous. 
They are likely to restrict sales, 
as in the case of which you 
speak.” 

This business of building an 
iron wall around one’s outlet be- 
cause of custom or some other 
thing is not nearly so fashionable 
as it used to be. The retailer in 
growing numbers is breaking 
away from it. Thanks to the 
educational advertising and sales 
efforts of manufacturers and job- 
bers his policy is getting to be 
one of selling anything his cus- 
tomers will buy from him regard- 
less of its “right” to be a part 
of his line. 

Does the manufacturer himself 
need to brush up a little bit in 
this direction? Is his advertising 
or the name of his product such 
that he is not getting the business 
he is entitled to and that he may 
just as well have? 






















Beware the Super-Salesman Who 
Discourages the Rest of the Force! 


Unless the “Star” Is Managed Right Your Lesser Luminaries Will Log 
Courage and Quit 


By A. H. Deute 


O* a certain sales force there 
was one salesman who was so 
very much better than the rest of 
the force that he stood out boldly 
and prominently as a bright, shin- 
ing light. Out of the entire force 
of some thirty men, this one was 
not only by far the best salesman, 
but he was the youngest. In all 
senses of the term, he was a boy 
wonder—and certainly a most sat- 
isfactory business getter. 

The trade marveled over him, 
women buyers raved, hard-shelled 
dealers came out of their lethargy 
and bought fine orders. No terri- 
tory seemed too difficult for this 
youngster to tackle. Whenever in 
another territory there was an 
exceptionally hard nut to crack, 
the youngster was sent and the 
order was brought back. 

There is no need to go on 
further and point out the value of 
this promising youngster to the 
house. Nobody realized his worth 
so much as the head of the con- 
cern and the salary paid the 
youngster was fully commensurate 
with the business he produced. 
Here was undoubtedly a world- 
beater with a wonderful future 
before him. 

And then on the morning of the 
first of the month following, 
young Jones was fired, discharged, 
let out and released with the 
remaining twenty-nine standing 
around open-mouthed. 

Now Jones, in real life, is a 
mighty bright youngster and if 
any manufacturer wants to ex- 
periment with him, we shall be 
glad to supply his real name and 
address, as well as the name of 
his former employer. He is hon- 
est, morally clean, neat, attractive, 
likable, and makes an excellent 
impression in every way. 

But before we accept any appli- 
cations from prospective employ- 


ers, it may be well to look into the 
14 


reasons which brought about his 
summary discharge. The sales 
manager tells the story in this 
way: 

“Jones was not just good, He 
was too mighty good. He was 
so good that he made everybody 
else feel small. But instead of 
setting a fine, high mark for 
others to follow, he demoralized 
the rest of the boys. He would 
come around a little later in the 
morning. Ours is a city sales or- 
ganization and every man reports 
at eight o’clock and gets properly 
wound up for the day. Jones as- 
sumed a nonchalant air and would 
come in conspicuously at eight 
ten or fifteen. After a while, he 
sometimes failed to report at all. 
His volume was perfectly satis- 
factory. He pointed out that he 
was not employed to labor a cer- 
tain number of hours but to pro- 
duce given results. If he could 
produce satisfactory volume, why 
dig him out at eight in the 
morning ? 


A SALESMAN WHO WAS TO00 GOOD 


“In fact, he made it plain that 
his method of working was such 
that very often he could do ina 
couple of hours all the volume the 
house could reasonably ask in a 
day. On the other hand, if he 
would have to be bound down by 
hard and fast rules, then his tem- 
perament would cause him to be- 
come dulled and diffident and his 
‘punch’ would be gone and his 
whole day would be spoiled. For 
months we put up with this sort 
of thing. Who could criticise him 
when his volume was so good am 
his business so clean? v 

“One morning he came in with 
an excellent idea and took it fi 
to the boss. Now, it was am idea 
of real merit and the boss F 
this at once and compliment 
Jones and put the suggestion mie 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 





For the ENTIRE YEAR 
of 1919, the 


“GAZETTE” 
LEADS! 


In DISPLAY advertising the EVENING “GAZETTE 
leads the Morni = Te 103,068 lines, and 
leads the Evening Post |,799,882 lines. 


In National advertising the EVENING “GAZETTE” 
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2. Only two-cent evening circu- 
lation in the city of Worcester. 


3. Largest evening “City-and- 
Suburban” circulation. 


Nearly all the Gazette's circula- 
tion is CONCENTRATED within 
Worcester’s immediate trading 
zone. That means Results! And 
that is why the “Gazette” is 
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immediate effect. With his usual 
generosity, the head of the com- 
pany gave full credit to the man 
who had brought forth the idea. 
There followed half a dozen more 
excellent suggestions. One morn- 
ing the president was sitting in 
his private office talking to a visi- 
tor. The door was open. Young 
Jones walked up confidently. ‘Say, 
Mr. Morgan, I want to see you a 
minute. Got a good idea for you.’ 
The boss winced but stepped out- 
side his office and listened patient- 
ly. He did not want to stunt the 
mentality of this young world- 
beater. 

“Another morning found the 
youngster in the factory, giving 
pointers to the foreman of a cer- 
tain department. Good ideas they 
were, and nobody could argue 
against them. The superintendent 
hated to dampen the ardor of this 
producing youngster, so said noth- 
ing, but thought and felt a lot. 

“Along toward the holiday sea- 
son when the shipping department 
was augmented by some new help 
and even at that deliveries were 
not so prompt as they might be, 


Jones came in one morning with 
some very deserving complaints 
about customers whose goods had 


not yet been delivered. A few 
minutes later found him out in the 
shipping room, digging through 
the back orders and the future 
orders and the orders partially set 
up, locating the orders of these 
particular customers. With splen- 
did spirit and demonstrating that 
he could set up orders in first- 
class shape and also that he was 
not too proud to pull off his coat 
and work, Jones was getting to- 
gether the merchandise for his 
particular dealers. He dashed into 
the office and had the billing clerk 
make out the invoices, loaded the 
goods into the back of his own 
machine and made the deliveries 
in person, 

“Within an hour the shipping 
clerk had been in to see the presi- 
dent and complained that Jones 
had robbed certain orders to fill 
his own, that he had walked 
tough-shod over the helpers in the 
shipping room and caused two of 

to threaten to quit. The 
billing girl had gone to the office 


manager and pointedly informed 
him that hereafter she would have 
only one boss or quit, and that she 
would not take any more orders 
from Mr. Jones.” 

Plainly, it was necessary for the 
sales manager to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with Jones and show 
him that breaking up the trend of 
normal business was wrong—that, 
especially during the holiday rush, 
anything which tended to create 
turmoil, even if in itself admir- 
able, was bound to lead to dis- 
astrous results. All these things 
the sales manager had on the tip 
of his tongue to point out to young 
Jones. 


ALMOST AT BREAKING POINT 


Next morning at 8:15 Jones ap- 
peared, pulled from his book a fat 
bunch of orders and walked over 
to the sales manager’s desk. 
“Mr. Jenkins,” he said, “I want 
you to give your personal atten- 
tion to these orders. I am paid 
to sell goods—not to set up orders 
and deliver them. Yesterday I 
was forced to do both. I am not 
complaining, but I must insist that 
my customers are given proper - 
service. Many of these customers 
were hard to get. As you know, 
many of them had consistently re- 
fused to buy from this house. 
Now, if we can’t give them serv- 
ice, they will leave us, in spite of 
anything I can do. I don’t want 
to play shipping clerk or delivery 
man. I can’t afford to, but for 
the good of the business, I have 
got to do it myself unless you 
will see to it that it is done prop- 
erly.” 

With this ultimatum delivered 
in precise, plain but gentlemanly 
fashion, the sales manager had all 
the wind taken out of his sales 
and there was nothing much to 
be done but go out and tell the 
shipping clerk to give those orders 
special attention in order that the 
young whirlwind might not again 
be tempted to upset the peace of 
the department, 

And then came a period of 
shortage of raw materials and a 
resulting shortage of production, 
not only in the case of this fac- 
tory, but of competitors. Buyers 
reached out for all available 
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stocks. Salesmen’s orders jumped 
in proportion to the decline in pro- 
duction. Items began to be 
scratched from orders. 

Young Jones came in bristling. 
“You’ve cut me over four hun- 
dred dollars this week, and I’m 
not going to stand for it. I don’t 
mind working hard and putting in 
long hours, but it isn’t fair to ask 
me to work and sell goods and 
then have the orders cut. If you 
can’t fill my orders, I might as 
well quit.” A hasty conference 
followed and the upshot was that 
instructions were sent out to pla- 
cate Jones and see that he got 
good delivery. 

Jones was too good a man to 
antagonize or lose. His territory 
was in such splendid shape that 
it would not do to have his en- 
thusiasm dampened. Better cut 
a little on some of the other men 
who’ were not the kicking kind 
and take a chance on it being 
overlooked. 

But, contrary to expectations, 
these other men did not overlook 
this condition. None of them 
could sell alongside of Jones, but 
they were the backbone of the 
sales force, the men who had, in 
many cases, been with the house 
from its start. They were hard 
working, serious-minded _ sales- 
men, conscientious and loyal. Not 
prone to complain or fuss around, 
they nevertheless were fretting 
under existing conditions. 

Dissatisfaction became prevalent 
and more and more evident. The 
heads of the house could not help 
seeing this and it hurt them to 
realize that such a thing was 
going on. But, on the other hand, 
there was nothing to be done. 
Jones was simply too good as a 
business getter to take any chances 
with him. If antagonized, he 
would undoubtedly have no diffi- 
culty finding a splendid connec- 
tion with a competitor and would 
no doubt take a big volume of 
business with him. 

The next morning, Jones re- 
marked in the presence of most 
of the boys that big moneyed jobs 
were certainly plentiful and went 
on to explain that it would be no- 
thing for him to make more money 
than he was making, if he were 
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only connected with the right 
house, and he was gracious enough 
to include the rest of the boys in 
his statement. i 
Shortly after, when Jones ap. 


peared on the job some fifteen? 


minutes after the rest of -the crew 
were gathered together, he slapped 
down his sheaf of orders and in- 
terrupted the talk around the 
table with: “Well, what have we 
got to sell to-day?” And the sales 
manager shot back: “I don’t think 
you're going to have a thing to sell 
to-day. Maybe Smith Brothers, 
up the street, whose line you 
recommend so highly, would like 
to take you on. But you’re through 
so far as we’re concerned.” 


THE SALES MANAGER EXPLAINS 


Out of a clear blue sky, as it 
were, so far as the remaining 
twenty-nine were concerned, the 
thunderbolt had fallen. Jones him- 
self was dazed and startled and 
frankly amazed. The sales man- 
ager was surprised to hear his 
own voice pronounce sentence 
Ten minutes later Jones and his 
check to date departed. With 
twenty-nine men seated pop-eyed 
around the big table, the sales 
manager put it to them this way: 

“Maybe an explanation is due 
you fellows and I am going to 
make it. First, I want to tell you 
that Jones is the best business pro- 
ducing salesman this house ever 
had and I don’t ever expect to get 
another one so good. But I want to 
tell you this—a man to be of real 
service and permanent value to 
this house or any other house has 
got to be more than an individual 
star. He has got to be a good 
co-operator. He has got to know 
what team work means and he 
has got to know how to play his 
position. And no matter how 
bright the individual star may be, 
if he can’t fit into his place, he 
can't stay on here. Maybe he is 
too big for his job. That's just 
about as bad as being too small 
for it. If his place in the line- 
up is going to be so filled that it 
throws the rest of the orgamiza- 
tion out of balance, we'll get along 
without him. ; 

“You boys know that Jones 1s 
a good salesman. Many of you 
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fellows are jealous of his ability. 
You ought not to be. You ought 
to try to cultivate his good quali- 
ties. But if the only way you can 
become a super-salesman is by 
taking on qualities which will 
make you a disturbing element in 
this family, then better go slow. 
This house can get along without 
a man and in fact it isn’t good 
business for any house to get into 
such a position that it can’t do 
without a man. Any man who 
forces himself into such an im- 
portant position that he cannot 
be replaced without confusion is 
sooner or later going to prove a 
detriment to the firm. Maybe the 
fact that Jones is leaving us is 
going to mean that a lot of his 
customers will be lost to us, But 
if that is a fact, then the ‘sooner 
we find out and the sooner. we 
know that Jones was selling him- 
self and not the line, then the 
smaller will be our loss. And if 
he does go to a competing house 
and take a string of our cus- 
tomers with him, the loss to us 
won’t be nearly so serious as one 
might think. Sooner or later he 
will wear himself out there and 
it will even things up.” 

High powered, whirlwind sales- 
men are undoubtedly splendid as- 
sets, but, on the other hand, when 
they bring along with their selling 
ability a spirit of discord and 
jealousy, then it is a-serious .ques- 
tion if even the best of such is 
worth keeping on the force. 
Smoothly running selling organi- 
zations are at best the product of 
much time and work and gen- 
erally are built up through a proc- 
ess of elimination and cutting out 
of the unfit. Good sales forces 
don’t happen. They aren’t born. 
They are made by hand, and the 
making of them is a long, tedious, 
often discouraging job. 

It will generally be found that 
at least a hundred men have 
come and gone before the really 
satisfactory sales force of ten 
good men is brought together. It 
is also claimed that jt costs the 
house a thousand dollars to hire 
the wrong man and have to let 
him go. But if ten men fail for 
each one who really makes good, 
it means that the satisfactory man 
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has cost the house ten thou 
dollars to find. Such an pi 
ment is entirely too big and too 
precious to’ jeopardize, “Taking 
the figures into account, it would 
be hard to conceive of a salesman 
who could personally be worth 
that much. Even if he were per- 
sonally worth -that sum, it would 
be much safer to have thirty men 
each worth ten thousand dollars 
than one man worth three hun- 
dred thousand, The chances of 
losing the whole investment at one 
swoop are too strong in the latter 
case. 

Over and over again we see a 
star man over-awe not only his 
fellow salesmen but the house 
itself. As in the case of Jones, 
he brought the sales force to the 
point where half of them were 
convinced they were abused and 
underpaid and that it would be 
very easy, indeed, to go elsewhere 
and do a great deal better. Ninety 
per cent of this talk on the part 
of Jones was purely fiction, but 
nevertheless it disconcerts and 
disorganizes the mentality of the 
average sales force. In the case 
of this organization we are dis- 
cussing, several men who should 
have known better had neverthe- 
less come to the point where they 
were ready to “go to pieces” sim- 
ply because they had failed to 
keep their poise. 

But the moment that Jones 
was summarily dismissed, open- 
mouthed wonder seized them. They 
emerged as from a cold bath and 
each came to his right mind.in a 
hurry. “If the house can cut Jones 
off like that and figures it can get 
on without him, maybe I’m getting 
near the ragged edge myself,” 
several of the men figured, while 
others who had listened to Jones’ 
story of numerous. other splendid 
opportunities could not help but 
wonder how many of them were 
mythical or fancied. And so sac- 
rificing one man made the other 
twenty-nine a’ whole lot better. 





Miss Stahl With Albert Pick 


Miss Marie Stahl, who has returned 
from work with the Y. M. C. A. over 
seas, is now connected with the adver- 
tising department of Albert Pick & Co» 


Chicago 
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ANOTHER STEP 











IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


of 
PACKAGE MERCHANDISE 


° 


N order for seed bags was being 

run on the press. An accident 

occurred—trivial in itself but tre- 
mendous in its consequences. 


A type rule had been set too high. 
It had cut the paper instead of print- 
ing it. Each bag that came off the 
press had a slit across the face. 


This accident of thirty years ago 
led to the discovery that revolution- 
ized the paper box industry. 


FORWARD 















Mr.. Robert Gair examining these 
ruined bags, conceived the idea of 
cutting and creasing paper in one 
operation. He invented a devive for 
the press and established the principle 
that has made _ possible modem 
Package Merchandising on a large 
scale. 


From that day to this the Robert 
Gair Company has been a pioneer in 
Package Merchandising, improving, 
designing, building its own machinery 
in order to have advanced mechanical 
facilities. 


Step by step during the past fifty- 
five years it has prepared itself to solve 
the various problems of Package Mer- 
chandising mechanical, industrialand 
artistic. One by one a long line of 
various specialties which did not be- 
long to this central idea were dropped. 


The Robert Gair Company has 
just taken another step forward. It 
has eliminated two large and profit- 
able departments lace-paper and en- 
velopes--and henceforth will not 
manufacture these products. 
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The old tradition “If it’s made of 
paper we have it,”’ is thus broken and 
the new age is announced of concen- 
tration and specialization only upon 
packages and the paper products 
dosely allied to them. 


The entire facilities of the Robert 
Gair Company are now to be devoted 
«clusively to the planning, designing 
and manufacture of 


FOLDING BOXES 
LABELS 

SHIPPING CASES 
ADVERTISING DEVICES 


Package Merchandising is now a 
distinct, far-reaching phase of modern 
business. Kor many commodities it 
has laid the foundation for national 
alvertising and distribution. It has 
developed vast new sales possibilities 
inmany fields. 


Manufacturers today, in building 
w sales, have assigned a definite task 
toeach vehicle of Package Merchan- 
dising. Their standards are growing 
ligher with every year. 





























WHAT THE ROBERT GAIR COMPANY cary 


CAN DO FOR YOUR MERCHANDISING 


Business 

The Robert Gair Company can _ 
plan, develop and manufacture one or Doe 
all of the vehicles for your Package pense 
Merchandising. “TT < 
Labels and packages of individual- p35 

| 


ity which speak the message of a the roa 
superior product. 


Counter display boxes of character Chicago 
which make them silent but efficient ic 
salesmen. tention 





Shipping cases of a quality which nest 
insures protection and carries your oe 


message along the way from manu- creasing 


facturer to dealer. ao 
Advertising material of every de- p Ag 
scription to speed up sales, ently 
ar 

Gair quality is insured by fifty-five ad on 


oversold 

years of experience and growth. soply 

and out 
mony. 

a what we 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY} i: 
Brooklyn 
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Constructive Salesmen 


Are Needed Now 


Business Paper Publisher Says a 
‘Door Knocker” Is a Liability in 
Any Business, Especially in These 
Days of Higher Traveling Ex- 
pense 








eb costs just as much money 
in these days of expensive 
traveling to send a poor man on 
the road as it does a good one,” 
sid W. J. McDonough, publisher 
of the Dry Goods Reporter of 
Chicago, in an address before the 
Chicago Trade Press Association. 

It was Mr. McDonough’s con- 
tention that with the increase in 
traveling expenses and in drawing 
accounts even for the poorer 
gade men a company actually 
could save money through in- 
creasing the quality of its travel- 
ing representation. 

“A man hired because he is a 
cheap man is a poor investment,” 
sid he. “A cheap man is fre- 
quently a knocker on doors rather 
than a real constructive salesman, 
ad on account of the present 
oversold condition a man who is 
smply a canvasser is bowed in 
and out without very much cere- 
mony. Another feature is that 
what we would call the usher or 
door man many times is in evi- 
dence in the larger organizations. 
Ifaman who does not have the 
tight kind of presence approaches 
the business, he is many times 
tactfully dismissed without an- 
noying the sales or advertising 
executive. The same is true in 
proaching the executive of any 
lage concern. If the man that 
you employ has the right kind of 
presence, he can hold the atten- 
tion of the executive and on his 
text visit he is not sent to an as- 
stant who is only a listening 
post for the commander in chief. 

“Another development in the 
ddvertising field is that the num- 
wet of concerns with agency con- 
tections is constantly increasing. 

salesman who. has brains 

‘tough to understand the trade 
ue is representing can discuss a 
ubject forcefully enough with 
he agency representative to make 
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him respect the publication which 
he is considering. The agency 
man many times may feel that he 
knows more about advertising, 
but he will frequently admit that 
the business paper representative 
who calls upon him and who has 
conditions at his fingers’ ends 
must represent a paper that has a 
great influence and a good follow- 
ing or he would not be able to 
acquire that information. 

“I have also found that the bet- 
ter paid representative was not 
so expensive a traveler as the 
poorly paid salesman. The higher- 
priced man, having more brains, 
knows how to use an expénse ac- 
count more reasonably than the 
other type of representative. He 
is accustomed to good living at 
home, but not expensive living 
and consequently is not inclined 
to go to extremes. He does not 
try to make his reputation by the 
money he spends, but -usually 
creates his good impression by the 
real brains that he uses, while the 
less experienced man is inclined 
to be a little showy in order that 
he can demonstrate to his pros- 
pect that he is a regular fellow. 

“Then, we must consider that 
the standard of living of the 
lower-priced man is lower. That 
is no fault of his. But when he 
has the opportunity to blow him- 
self just a little bit it is more of 
a temptation to him than it is to 
the man who is accustomed to the 
better type of living. 

“Again, we must consider that 
as a rule the lower-priced man 
brings in a smaller order while 
the higher-priced man _ usually 
brings a larger order, and gen- 
erally speaking, the larger order 
is the advertiser who stays long- 
est with the publication, 

“You will find the good man 
needs less direction. You can de- 
pend upon him to take many of 
the perplexing details off your 
shoulders and you will not find 
him anxious to secure another 
job at a $5 increase in salary.” 





Milton R. Davies, vice-president and 
secretary of the Dunlap-Ward Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., located at Cleve- 
Iand, and formerly manager of the 
agency’s Detroit office, has returned to 
Detroit. to become. vice-president of 
Seelye-Brown, Inc. 

















































One Man Did Two Men’s Work 
with Help of Advertising 


National Campaign Enabled a Washing Machine Manufacturer to Elimi- 
nate an Expensive Service Corps and Make Substantial 
Cut in Selling Costs 


By S. C. Lambert 


Wee a factory has to em- 
ploy one man to sell an ar- 
ticle and another to keep it sold, 
there is obviously something 
wrong either with the product or 
the sales policy. 

In such a case, the product be- 
ing the basic thing, it is well to 
start house-cleaning with that. It 
may be admittedly a meritorious 
article, but is it susceptible of im- 
provement? Has it needless 
weight and unnecessary parts? If 
so, the improvements should be 
made without delay, for competi- 
tors are forever thundering upon 
one’s trail and seeking a chance 
to cut in ahead. 

The same combing policy should 
then be applied to the sales or- 
ganization. Does it carry dead 
weight and is it loaded with un- 
necessary parts? If so, the prun- 
ing knife must be applied, else the 
end of the year will arrive with 
loss inscribed on its face. 

This eliminating process, if ef- 
fected, will probably leave a cer- 
tain gap or slack in the organiza- 
tion. What will bolster up the 
weak place? 

F. L. Maytag, a washing ma- 
chine manufacturer of Newton, 
Ia., has found the answer. 

Five years ago he decided there 
was need for a power washing 
machine not dependent upon elec- 
tricity for motive energy. 

Farm women were getting tired 
and discouraged on “blue Mon- 
days ;” they were as anxious for 
the convenience and labor-saving 
advantages of the power washer 
as the city woman. 

After a search of _ several 
months, the manufacturer discov- 
ered a little two-cycle engine in an 
Illinois town which seemed to fit 
the requirements. He took this 
engine home, installed it on one of 


his washers, and it was soon cog 





ging merrily along. The matter 
seemed so easy, so sure, that he 
did not stop to take into consider- 
ation a sales problem which in- 
evitably follows the apparently 
easy first success. 

He returned to the Illinois town, 
bought the entire engine factory, 
patent rights, equipment and ma- 
chinery and moved it to his own 
factory. Then, in the enthusiasm 
of one who has hit upon an “easy 
thing,” he built 4,500 of these en- 
gines and placed them upon his 
washers. 

The next step was to call all of 
his salesmen into the factory. A 
number of the machines were 
placed on exhibition and they were 
“sprung” upon the salesmen as a 
surprise. - 

The salesmen were enthusiastic. 
They realized the tremendous de- 
mand for just such an appliance 
and they were wild to get back to 
the territory. 


WHY MACHINES WOULD NOT STAY 
SOLD 


Orders rolled in so fast that the 
factory had to be enlarged and 
then enlarged again. Just in the 
midst of this expansion, things 
began to happen, 

In their enthusiasm, they had lost 
sight of just one valuable link in 
the true sales success of the ap- 
pliance, and that was the class of 
people to whom the product was 
to be sold. They had forgotten 
that most farm women have 4 
very limited knowledge of me 
chanics. Most of them would 
have not the slightest idea whal 
to do if the little engine balked 
and stopped. 

Women, you know, expect 4 
thing to work when they pay ow 
good money for it; they are 10 
as patient as a man is. If an & 
gine runs down for a man, he 
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Boys and Girls 


are a vital advertising factor for three 
fundamental reasons: Ilst., their 
growing Earning-capacity is striv- 
ing to keep pace with their ambi- 
tion; 2nd., they personify 100% 
Consumer-value; 3rd., they exert a 
tremendous Buying-influence in 
the home—and it’s boys and girls 
that make the home. 


BS Bebe fact that our TRIO pro- 
vides more than a million (over 
half) of the entire 1,800,000 avail- 
able circulation of the eight publi- 
cations in the boy-and-girl field— 
with results in proportion—is one 
of the significant reasons for 1919 
carrying the largest advertising 
volume in their history—practi- 
cally doubling 1918. 


THE BOYS’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOB, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


Tae Boys’ Wor.tp Tse Grris’ComPpANion YOuNG PEopie’s WEEKLY 
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try to repair it before jumping to 
conclusions. But not so with a 
woman. 

And this was the sad experience 
of this manufacturer. Of the first 
4,500 machines that were sold, 
more than 4,100 were returned to 
the factory as unsatisfactory! 
The manufacturer knew that there 
was nothing wrong with the ma- 
chines, other than the usual causes 
which overtake engines at times. 

But, he was dealing with 
women! How was he to be re- 
sponsible if a woman filled her 
gas tank up with water and then 
sent her engine back because it 
wouldn’t run? Yet one woman 
actually did that very thing. An- 
other woman shut off all the air 
in the carburetor and returned the 
machine because it wouldn’t run! 


SERVICE MEN TO CLINCH THE SALE 

For a time the factory tried to 
stem the tide by the use of service 
men, who were instructed to fol- 
low up the salesmen and demon- 
strate the machine to the pur- 
chaser and clinch the sale. 

These service men made some 
headway, but every manufacturer 
knows how expensive it is to 
maintain such a corps. It virtually 
doubles the cost of making the 
sale, and in many instances trebles 


To have to sell an article two or 
three times in order to keep it sold 
should appear to any business man 


as a very poor policy. Our manu- 
facturer went to work on his 
product to determine if there was 
anything wrong with it. He spent 
several weeks in overalls in his 
shop tinkering with his two-cycle 
engine. As a result of that close 
association, he removed just 
twenty-six unnecessary parts from 
the engine and the carburetor. 
Then he was certain that the prod- 
uct was as simple and perfect me- 
chanically as it was possible to 
make it. 

Something had to be done, then, 
to eliminate the unnecessary parts 
in the sales policy. One of the 
younger men in the factory had 
been clamoring for some time for 
an advertising policy. As he con- 
fessed later, he felt that if the 
company could ever get to the 
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place where they could advertige 
nationally, most of their problems 
would be solved. He hada hagy 
idea that publicity was-the 
tion, but hazy ideas do not often 
convince hard-headed manufae. 
turers who have had to fight their 
way up from the bottom. 

Now it happened that about the 
same time, their competitors, who 
had a better distribution of their 
machines, were getting the inside 
track. In spite of the manufac 
turer’s aversion to spending a It 
of money on a national campaign 
he realized that his concern mutt 
have a national distribution o 
they would surely perish. 

Accordingly, a compromise was 
effected. The manufacturer's re 
luctant consent was secured to tty 
a six months’ “flyer” and for this 
purpose he appropriated the sum 
of $23,000. 

In order to convince him ther 
was something worth while in m 
tional publicity, the younger e& 
ecutive mentioned kept an at 
curate check on the inquiries whith 
resulted. And that six monthy 
flyer produced more than 55,00 
inquiries, less than five per cent of 
which came from dealer territory 
where they already had complete 
distribution. 

This was an eye-opener to the 
manufacturer. He saw there was 
a tremendous demand for his ap 
pliance in the territory which his 
competitors were serving. 
armed new salesmen with these 
inquiries, and they went straight 
to the dealers in the new territory 
and sold them. 

But the point which stands ott 
stronger than anything else is the 
manner in which he used his m& 
tional campaign to take up the 
slack in his sales policy. 

“My idea was,” says the mani 
facturer, “that if the machine was 
sold properly in the first instanee 
that there should be no need of the 
service men. In some districts 
we had two service men for evéfy 
salesman, and in every distri 
we had at least as many servite 
men as we had salesmen. 

“The washer was a wonderfal 
demonstrating proposition, 
good, in fact, that about all 
salesman had to do was to ¢ 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


It wouldn’t be polite to 
say “We told you so,” but 
there is a good bit of sat- 
isfaction in the informa- 
tion, just received, that 
one of the biggest manu- 
facturing concerns in the 
country has instructed its 
advertising agency to 
abandon its policy of 
using “one paper in a 
city.” 

This manufacturer has 
kept a careful record of 
sales proportioned to pop- 
ulation, and covering a 
long period. He finds 
that in a few cities one 
paper seems sufficient, but 
that in many others the 
use of only one paper is 
insufficient to develop 
sales to the standard aver- 
age. 

Washington is one of 
the cities where two 
papers will be used hence- 
forth, and The Times is 


one of them. 


The Washington Times 
Washington, D.C. 











onstrate it to the dealer and thy 
take his order. 

“The salesman did not sell the 
machine fully, He wa’ conseiny 
of the tact that the service m 
would be along behind him 
take care of that. Consequenty 
the salesmen were not so carefl 
to sell the machine so that j 
would stay sold, as they might 
have been had their sale rested 
entirely upon their own care anj 
attention to details.” 

The manufacturer accordingly 
determined to remove his seri 
men. The money which he sayed 
by this move was equally divided 
between a national advertising 
campaign and a rebate in pricet 
the purchaser. 

This advertising campaig 
turned the light of publicity upor 
the weak point in the sales policy 
of the factory. It carried an edu 
cational appeal to the prog 
which eliminated the dead wood 
in the old scheme. 

By frank, straight from 
shoulder copy, the manufactur 
told the prospect that she mus 
renew her batteries at regular i 
tervals or her machine would fa 
to give the utmost satisfaction 
he educated her to the whims’o 
the gas engine and he did it wit 
out the aid of the service men. 

By removing the latter from t 
field, the salesmen naturally w 
after their business on a differe 
basis. They were no longer 0 
der takers; they gree 
men, and they “sold” the f 
along the correct lines. 

National advertising has accom 
plished these tangible results fo 
this manufacturer : ; 

It has increased his busine 
over 1,000 per cent in just thrg 
years. F 

In the same length of time, 
has decreased his selling cost jt 
7 per cent. 

During the first “flyer” 
paign, the inquiry cost 10 
manufacturer was about 
It should be remembered that # 
effort was made to secure @m 
inquiries, it being desired toma 
tain the dealer as the distribu 
agent. ie 
At the last investigation, # 
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WELL BALANCED 


To adequately cover the subject of Housekeeping it 
is necessary to recognize the importance and com- 
parative value of all its phases. 


The preparation and selecting of proper food is most 
essential, but the up-to-date methods which save time 
as well as money are of vital importance to the 
modern housekeeper. 


Likewise, if a woman has a home she welcomes de- 
signs and suggestions for household linens. Needle- 
work thoughtfully chosen and adequately presented 
satisfies these desires. 


A thorough analysis of MODERN PRISCILLA will 
convince you that housekeeping in all its phases is 
unusually well covered by the Needlework and 
Everyday Housekeeping sections. It isa well balanced 
magazine satisfying the homemaking and home- 
keeping instincts of 600,000 women. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


CHICAGO BOSTON ‘NEW YORK 














-LIFE- 


LIFE 


A Recognized Institution. 


The work of a solid organization 
having a definite purpose in mind, 
all of which is the result of a sound 
policy of constructive foresight. 


Bonafide uncontrolled editorial 
contents. 


Bonafide circulation; no other 
kind under any circumstances. 


Bonafide, fair and fearless policy 
for advertisers, not independent— 


humble but firm. 

266,000 net and growing 
naturally. 

The faith of over a million 


readers. 


Watch LIFE. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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found that the inquiry cost had 
mounted to more than $250 each, 
jt the manufacturer is not dis- 
wrbed by this fact. He would be 
gad to see it reach $1,000 per in- 
wiry, for then he will feel that 
he is getting the distribution 
yong dealers that he should have. 
When the War _ Industries 
Board asked for tonnage figures 
in the washing machine industry. 
it was found that this one manu- 
facturer was making one out of 
every four washing machines sold 
in the country; not a bad showing 
when you consider the fact that 
thre were 106 manufacturers 
turning out washing machines in 
the country. 





Advertising Utilizing “Strike” 
Arguments 


Tae Artincton Works 
WuMincton, Det., December 27, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In one of your recent issues, you 
lad a news item to the effect that the 
Gillette company recently advertised its 
salety razors in Baltimore, Md., during 
a barbers’ strike. 

It may interest you to know that 
during the laundry strike in New 
York City, the early part of last Octo- 
ber, we conducted a cleanable collar 
advertising campaign in a number of 
the leading New York newspapers, and 
tad the strike lasted longer than it 
did, I am certain that we would have 
secured an enormous sale for Challenge 
cleanable collars. 

This company was the only one to 
take advantage of this opportunity and 
I am sure that many more persons 
tow know about cleanable collars in 
New York than ever before. Indi- 
viduals who were unable to secure 
cllars at their nearest haberdashers 
tame all the way to the New York 
thee and purchased collars direct. 

W. A. MILwnor, 
Advertising Manager. 





Howard Kuh With Brown 
Agency 
Howard Kuh, formerl i 
_ erly with R. H. 
Mecy & Co., department store, New 
ork, is now head of the copy depart- 


ment of the B nara 
Ine, New — Advertising Agency, 





Payne Agency Has Benford 
Auto Account 
yeenford Auto Products, Inc., Mount 
on, N. Y., has put its advertising 
“count in the hands of the Hancock 
ie Advertising Agency, Philadel- 
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Sold out 
1920 
Orders for 1921 
can now be filed 


DVERTISING SPACE 
in the regular issues of 
**Punch” is strictly limited. 


The demand for space from ad- 
vertisers of high-class goods and 
service is more than double that 
limit. 

As a logical result, “ Punch” is 
sold out regularly each Autumn 
until the end of the next year. 


For 1920 this is again true. The 
only space which will now be 
available in the regular issues of 
“Punch” for 192) will be such 
as may be from time to time sur- 
rendered for ¢ ine busi rea- 
sons, and I have in hand many 
orders for 192) for which I have 
at present no space. 


But for 1921 I can accept orders 
*“*to bear the rate which may then 
be in force,” until such time as 
1921 is full. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Adverti M ger, ** PUNCH,” 
10 Bouverie Street 

London, Eng. 
“ Punch” Office 








Dec. 4, 1919 
















































The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
13,260,000 


Lines of legitimate advertis- 
ing were carried in The 
Atlanta Journal during 1919. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Rabelais 


ers are known as the nation’s pota- 
to and corn producers. Their farm 
products now bring $204,000,000 an 
nually. 

Blanket this rich territory (or any 
part of it) with the 30 leading 
daily newspapers. Only one order 
and one payment necessary. 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Wisconsin Daily League, 
Janesville, Wisconsin 





Daily League 


’Taters and Corn—Wisconsin farm- 
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The Voice of Paper in Deliver. 
ing Your Message 


“Paper tells in an undownable yoin 
the real story of. the advertiser, jj 
tells he is careless. It tells he is car. 
ful. It tells he is ignorant. It telj 
= is canny. It ow = just as loud an 
asting a voice as the t the thi 
behind the scenes. ny 

“Yes, paper is: the secret. serie 
man sent to your desk, advertising 
man, to find out all about you. Once 
outside your door he shouts to his 
chief—the world—your real story, And 
he is ever heard. 

“Ever see a millinery department ix 
a department store without many, 
many mirrors? Never. Ever buya 
hat for yourself without looking to se 
whether it looked like you? Never. 
No more should the live advertiser 
the advertiser who is in this gre 
advertising game to get the most ost 
of it by putting the most into it—n 
more should he think of putting outa 
single piece of advertising without hold- 
ing the paper of that message up to 
mirror of the prospective customer's 
paper sense. 

“And paper can be such a wonder if 
given the chance. Paper, by being 
right, to the feel, can hitch up with 
the rightness of the message as it ap 
peals to the eye and make up a team 
that can pull orders and pull them 
double quick. And the pull up the sell 
ing grade with the right paper for the 
right message is a steady, even and 
speedy pull that knows no iding. 

“Paper is the background. Ask a 
painter. He'll tell you a sooty back- 
ground can’t tell the story of a bright 
day. Paper is the backbone. It mus 
be the nerve centre of the advertising 
system. Paper is the backing. Without 
good paper, without paper telling the 
story you want it to tell and telling it 
the way you want it told, your messagt 
has nothing to hold it up. Proper paper 
is surely an advertising prop.”—From 
the winning essay of Amos Parrish, Jr. 
advertising manager William Taylor & 
Sons Company, Cleveland, in te 
“Eagle A” trophy contest of the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. The trophy—a silver 
loving cup—was donated at the 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising convention, 
held in Cleveland. 








American-Rumanian Chamber 
of Commerce 


The American-Rumanian Chamber 0 
Commerce, recently formed at New 
York, has issued a statement announ¢: 
ing that it proposes to assist 
business interests in the dev 
of important opportunities in comme 
tion with the reconstruction of Ru 
manian industrial and commercial life: 

Its work will be carried on under @ 
direct supervision of a special 
trative committee made up of prominett 
American business interests which have 
already operated in the Rumanian felt 
together with official representatives 
the Rumanian Government now in te 
United States. 
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Man-power! The stur- 
diest brawn, like the keen- 
est brain, is limited by the 
tools it uses. You couldn’t be 
in five thousand different places 
tomorrow. Yet, by the use of the 
right tool, you can send your thought 
there—in fine form—at small cost. The 
Mimeograph will do that work for you in 
an hour. It duplicates letters, forms, blanks, 
drawings, etc., quicker than that work can 
be done by other means. No type to set— 
first copies ready within a few minutes—with 
many thousands rapidly delivered fromasingle 
stencil. Clear work, cleanlydone! Just as good 
muscles do infinitely more when equipped with 
high-power tools, so do good minds widen the 
areas of their forces by the use of the Mimeo- 
graph. Let us show you what it has done in 
industrial and educational institutions through- 
out the world. Ask for booklet ““Q”’ from A. 
B. Dick Company, Chicagomand New York. 
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FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


The Eastman Kodak Coimpany 


have for many years been world leaders 
in the advertising and distribution of 
their products at home and abroad. 


In addition to our domestic service, 
which we have furnished for over 25 
years, we are now supplying them 
with our 





Foreign Advertising Service 


This includes the originating, writing, illus- 
trating and placing of copy in foreign news- 
papers and magazines. 


We are also serving the foreign interests of 
the following clients: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

International General Electric Company 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 

Corona Typewriter Company 

The Miller Lock Company 





We shall be glad, through our Foreign 
Department, to serve the interests of any 
advertiser not engaged in competing lines. 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Foreign and Domestic Advertising 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe St. and Michigan Ave. 


Associated with Mather and Crowther, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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When Retailers Advertise to Refute 
the Charge of Profiteering 


Shoe Men of Newark, N. J., Successful in Removing the Blame from 
Their Shoulders 


By Jos. J. Fiske 


HE advice given retail shoe 

merchants in the November 27 
issue of Printers’ INK by R. C. 
Naulty is worthy of serious con- 
sideration because in a number of 
instances and particularly in 
Newark, N. J., there is proof that 
his contention is correct. 

Newark is the home of a large 
number of leather manufacturers 
as well as of several widely 
known brands of shoes. For this 
mason it was not difficult to get 
an exact knowledge of the posi- 
tion assumed by all three branches 
of the shoe industry. 

The retailer of course put the 
blame for high prices on the 
manufacturer and jobber. They 
in turn as well as the leather 
manufacturer insisted that the 
retailer was wholly to blame. 

In the meantime, however, the 
public was beginning to be more 
ad more incensed over the 
steadily climbing prices of shoes 
ad was venting its feelings on 
the retailer because the retailer is 
the only point of contact between 
the consumer and the manufac- 
turer, y 

For the retailer to put the 
blame on someone else did not 
seem to satisfy the consumer, and 
the dealer found himself accumu- 
ting a mass of ill will which he 
wished to’ avoid but took no 
means to combat. 

The writer had read a great 
deal of criticism of the retail 
thee merchants and had heard 
le of it from the pub- 


It occurred to him that neither 
the leather manufacturer nor the 
thee manufacturer realized that 
he was doing himself an injury 
y blaming the retailer for the 

cost of shoes because if the 
wblic was to believe that end of 


Story, then every retailer was full pages of advertising were 





a profiteer and in that case the 
public would cease buying shoes 
until absolutely forced to. This 
would ultimately hurt the manu- 
facturer as much as the retailer. 

Then again if the retailer 
blamed the manufacturer and the 
public believed his side .of the 
story, the effect would be just the 
same. What was the solution? 

At the instance of one of the 
livest local shoe merchants an 
effort was made to get at the real 
facts. Several sources were ad- 
dressed for the proper informa- 
tion. The answer came in the 
form of a reprint article which 
appeared in the Shoe Retailer of 
3oston. 

This article was available to 
every shoe retailer in the country, 
not one of whom but could afford 
to publish it in his local paper at 
his own expense and profit by it. 


RETAILERS’ UNITED STAND WAS 
IMPRESSIVE 


Having obtained the real facts 
they were submitted to the mer- 
chant referred to who immediate- 
ly desired to use them under his 
own name. He was prevailed on, 
however, to permit other local 
shoe merchants to be interested 
in presenting the matter to the 
public. 

In the first place the same 
article published by a number of 
the leading shoe merchants of the 
city would be bound to have a 
greater effect than if one mer- 
chant presented it and in the 
second place it was only fair that 
all the merchants should bear 
their just share of a campaign to 
educate the public. 

With the knowledge imparted 
by the Shoe Retailer the facts 
were presented in a form better 
understood by the public. Four 
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made out of them, one page to be 
published each day for four 
consecutive days in the Newark 
Star-Eagle. 

The merchant who first inter- 
ested himself in this publicity 
plan then agreed to assist in sell- 
ing the idea to the local shoe 
merchants, which was by no 
means an easy task. 

In one case particularly, the 
local manager of a shoe manu- 
facturer who conducts a retail 
branch thought well enough of 
the idea to co-operate in it. A 
few days later, a phone call was 
received from him asking that his 
name be omitted from the list 
because his home office re- 
fused to enter into the publicity. 
This was followed by a letter 
from the factory advising that 
the facts in the ads were not cor- 
rect because the articles did not 
put the blame for high prices on 
the retailer. 

In compensation for this atti- 
tude, however, there were a num- 
ber of merchants who were will- 
ing to take more than one space 
on a page. The pages were so 
arranged as to carry the business 
card (name, address and kind of 
shoes carried) of twenty-five 
merchants. 

SECURED WIDE READING 

The advertisements presented 
the entire industry from its in- 
ception and proved, at least to the 
Newark public, that on the whole 
there was no profiteering either 
by the retailer, the manufacturer 
or the tanner, but that high shoe 
prices were caused by supply and 
demand, which after all regulates 
all things. These articles proved 
by Government statistics that 
there existed a shortage of cattle 
and as a result a shortage of 
hides. 

These pages were also pub- 
lished in Buffalo, N. Y.; Fort 
Worth, Texas; Portland, Ore.; 
San Antonio, Texas; Erie, Pa.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Madison, Wis.; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; 
Americus, Ga.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Texarkana, Ark. and 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Presbyterians Encourage 
Churches to Advertise 


The growing importance of paid ad. 
vertising for churches is clearly geen 
in the attitude of the department of 
publicity .of the Presbyterian Church 
toward paid advertising. 

The director of that bureau, Jame 
B. Wootan, says: 

“We urge all churches to appropriate 
definite sums of money for paid adver 
tising. Many of them are doing it, We 
recommend at least one display adver. 
tisement a week, more than that if pos 
sible and practical. We also recom 
mend that churches group themselves 
in certain communities for the purpose 
of effective advertising, pooling ther 
resources and their activities. We re 
ommend this not alone for one denom- 
nation, but for all.” 

The work of the publicity burea 
now consists principally in furnishing 
copy as model advertisements to 
churches; in suggesting plans for ad 
vertising, illustrations, etc. It supplies 
counsel and information in systematic 
form to all pastors and churches desir 


at. 

he bureau is also charged with the 
editing of the New Era Magazine, 4 
monthly publication, which was a yeat 
old last month. This publication is the 
official medium of the Presbyterian 
Church. Part of it is given over to the 
systematic development of ideas and in- 
formation regarding the work of pub 
licity and advertising. 

The personnel of this church public 
ity department consists of: James B. 
Wootan, director and also editor of 
New Era Magazine, who was for many 
years on newspapers in the Middle 
West cities, including St. Paul, Omaha 
and Chicago; Walter I. Clarke, who 
has served on newspapers in Boston, 


Philadelphia and Chicago; James V. 
Clarke and Herbert H. Smith. Mr. 
Smith is in charge of the Westem 


office of the department at Chicago. 


W. J. Delaney Takes Over K. 
R. Townsend’s Work 


W. J. Delaney. who has been with 
the Sherwin-Williams Co. of I 
Limited, for ten years, and who during 
the last year has been assistant adver- 
tising manager, has taken over the 
work of K. R. Townsend, former 
advertising manager of the Shetwir- 
Williams Co. of Canada. Mr. Towr 
send is now with The R. Sykes Muller 
Companv, Limited, advertising agency, 
Montreal. 


Leaves Electrical Field For 
Leather Advertising 


S. H. Giellerup, former advertising 
manager of the United Electric Lig 
and al Co., New York, is now 
promotion manager for the Stam 
Kid Mfg. Co., Boston. He was su 
ceeded in his former post yf Ralph 
Neumuller, of the editorial staff of the 
New York Edison Co. 
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WHAT TO BUY 
WHERE TO GET IT 


Effectively Told in An 
rent it~ Dominant Way 


‘ING-RICH’ 


Sic [CN 


Year in and year out, “Ing-Rich” signs keep ever- 
lastingly at work directing the footsteps of millions to 
the places where the products they advertise are sold 
The constant brilliancy and durability of “Ing-Rich” 
signs make their pulling power incomparable. No 
matter what the surroundings,they dominate—putting 
their message across BIG. 
“Ing-Rich” signs never fade—need no renewing, 
hence their economy is obvious. They combine, by 
a special process, porcelain and iron in a single unit 
composition that resists the elements. 
If you want to turn “their” footsteps to the places 
where your merchandise is sold—or any message you 
want them to “get”—you can do it most economically 
with an “Ing-Rich” sign. 
Drop us a line of inquiry. No obligation. 
INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Th 
Massachusetts Tech’s New 
Service 
An industrial service division, which 
will establish the technical school and 
industry on a plane of co-operation, 
has been established at the Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. William H. Walker, who has 
been a member of the faculty of that 
institution during the last twenty-five 
years, has been made head of the new 
division. During the war Dr. Walker 
commanded the Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, directing the activities of 
15,0Uu men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of poison gas for use against the 
Germans. 

The “Technology plan,” as the serv- 
ice which Dr. Walker will direct is 
called, places all of Technology’s re- 
sources—information, laboratories and 
advice—at the disposal of its industrial 
consultants. It undertakes also to put 
the school’s clients in touch with 
sources of information in scientific 
schools and libraries the world over. 

in discussing the new plan, Dr. 
Walker said: 

“Whenever a manufacturer runs on 
to a problem that requires research o1 
information not at his disposal, he can 
consult our division. We'can give him 
all the information on his problem 
which we have at hand. This means 
all the information which any member 
of our great staff may have at hand. 

“If we do not have it here, we can 
tell him where he will be most likely 
to find it, whether in other institutions 
and libraries of this country or abroad. 

“If he requires special service in an 
experimental or research way, we will 
arrange consultations, investigations, 
tests or research with our technical 
staff. Or, if necessary, we can put 
him in touch with outside sources. 

“This means, of course, that we must 
maintain records of the qualifications, 
experience and special knowledge of our 
alumni as well as of men studying at 
the institute. 

“Our division hopes to become the 
point of contact between the outside 
world and our educational plant. Man- 
ufacturers may come to us with prob- 
lems of every kind, be they scientific, 
simple, technical or foolish. We shall 
handle each seriously, giving the best 
the institute has at its disposal.” 

Among the concerns which have 
signed contracts under the Technology 
plan are: American International Cor- 
oration, General Electric Company, 
Jnited States Steel Corporation, Amer- 
iean Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
W. H. McElwain Company, shoe man- 
ufacturers; Los Angeles Soap Com- 
pany, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, American Woolen Company, East- 
ern Manufacturing Company, paper 
manufacturers; American Glue Com- 
pany, United States Rubber Company, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., consulting engi 
neers; New England Confectionery 
Company, Utah Copper Company, Mer- 
rimac Chemical Company, Gray & Da- 
vis, Edison .Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Stone &.Webstex and the E. B. 
Badger & Sons Company. 
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Advertising’s 





Greatest Year, —_ 

Prophesies H. D. Smith 

“‘Nineteen-twenty will be advertising’s A 
walls 
until 
have 
aes 





greatest year,” asserts Harry 
Smith, president of the American Asso 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, “}; 
will be greatest not only in volume and 
in increases over the past year, Dit also 
in character, effectiveness and i 

“The reports from our membership 
clearly. indicate the wholesome state 
of mind of American business men, for 
there is no better test of a man’s con 
fidence in the future, no better indi. Ap, 
cation of sound optimism, than can he ‘ 
found in his attitude toward adver. 
tising expenditures. | 

“One cannot view the nineteen 
twenty advertising situation as seen } CRAMPED 
through the eyes -of one hundred sey. 
enteen members of the American Asso 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and not 
be convinced that American business 
men have no fears for the future. They 
are thinking straight and backing their 
judgment with real money. They are 
proving by their commitments for nine No roon 
teen-twenty that an oversold: condition at's ne 
is no reason for under-advertising. 

They have come to realize that good oe 
will and public acceptance of a name or 
brand can never be oversold. 

“The great volume of advertising 
now under way, for both old and new 
advertisers, places greater responsibili- | 
ties on the shoulders of all advertising | 
interests, and we are proud to say that RIGHT 
we believe as a whole the advertising LOCATIC 
world is adequately prepared to meet | 





these responsibilities. Association ef 
fort in all phases of advertising en- | 
deavor has done a wonderful work in ~~ 
improving the knowledge and practice 
of advertising. Co-operation among the 





several associations has made possible ry 

much that could not have been other- a 

ri¢ n +4 ” ; 

wise accomplished. hit-on th 

To Prevent Unnecessary Can § —— 
cellation 


According to the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Furniture Record, manufacturers 
of that city are taking .action to les 
sen order cancellations by retailers. It 
is planned to establish a credit bureau 
to investigate the trade requirements 
of all buyers and to allot them goods 
accordingly. 

“This will work to the benefit of the 
retailer who is not taking advantage 
manufacturers,” says the Furniture Rec- 
ord, “and is not using the cancellation 
system to get what goods he requires, 
and will halt the practice which ™ 
grown to menacing proportions within 
the last year of ordering many times 
the amount of goods needed and then 
canceling the remainder of the order 
after the first shipment.” 





The Apex Appliance Company, of 
Chicago, manufacturer of washing an 
ironing machines, has decided te mat 
gurate a national advertising campaig= 
with both dealer and consumer angles. 
Copy will be placed soon by the Wa. 
H. Rankin Company. 
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big to us, became very small. Crowded was no name for it. The 

walls seemed to shrink. All wrong! We simply grew, while the 
walls stood still. Grew in numbers, in scope of work, in responsibilities, 
until the fine spirit of our artists, made happy by good work, would 
also have been cramped, if we did not act swiftly. So— 


A ‘ie « three years in 1133 Broadway the quarters that once looked 
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S seen j CRAMPED 
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No room to expand except into the clouds— le fe ' _—— 
that’s no place for business artists like Gotham Us for terra firma all the time—with our feet 


ndition ao on the ground. 





Now FOR ANCE, | 
BIG, NEw StuD o! 












Proper thought and amalysis—that’s the way to Coypled with energy, enthusiasm and ability to 
hit on the right Idea for art work or anything seek the solution of the problem, insures the 
else. right result. 
0) 2 Sa — 
WHY 816 OVERHEAD, 

CROWDED QUARTERS, | 
UMITED LIGHT 
WHEN WE 
CAN GET- 









Just EXACTLY : : 
WHAT WE NEED! 
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God ideas in the proper hands are always So that, in the end, we can point with pride 
subject to development and improvement. to Success! 











—_——— . 
We are now in our own building at 111 East 24th St., (near Fourth Ave.) 







New York. 

g and Telephones: Madison Square 8517—8518 
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nai GOTHAM STUDIOS INCD 





MarTIn ULLMAN, Managing Artist 
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LIBERTY TAPE 


-an item in national advertising 


There arc good and just reasons why big national 
advertisers are using a binding ‘tape on their fibre and 
corrugated shipping containers, Liberty printed 
with their private marks. Liberty printed binding 
tape is the last word in utilizing available advertis- 
ing space by making every shipment a traveling rep- 
resentative. 


Your Shipments Pass Before Many Eyes 


—why not identify them? Not only do cases bound 
with Liberty printed tape feature your line wherever 
they are seen, but privately printed they are more 
easily located when astray in transit. Delay in finding 
them at piers and terminals is curtailed and your 
charges for demurrage reduced accordingly. As a 
return on the low cost of Liberty printing your tape, 
there is the saving against theft—thieves hesitate to 
tamper with unreplaceable private seals. Liberty 
printed tape is evidence in full of delivery of con- 
tents and, as such, reduces claims for shortage. 

The Liberty Tape Moistener—rust proof—durable 
—dampens all of the tape. Cuts packing time. Sent 
on approval. Price, $5.00. Estimates and tape de- 
signs in color for the asking. All weights and sizes. 


NOTE: A LIST OF THE NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS USING PRINTED LIBERTY TAPE 
IN THEIR ADVERTISING WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


Liberty Paper Company 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 
Mills; Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


EUGENE B. CLARK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO, 


“System Magazine keeps me posted on the trend 
of modern business—on what’s happening in 
other organizations, and gives me many sugges- 
tions for use in our own organization.” 


Cages, 


NUMBER CLXXX11 in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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N. Lowell, Mass., twenty-two 
years ago, there was a printing 
dice, where, among the other 
compositors, there was one whom 
we shall call, for the moment, 
H.0. This man suffered a good 
deal from backaches. Often at 
night he was so tired out that his 
back, as he put it, “wasn’t worth 
2 cents.” 
Time went on and the backaches 
disappeared for a while. But one 
night he felt the same old afflic- 
tion, the backache and the heavy 
fatigue. It set him thinking, for 
he realized that it was the first 
aight for some weeks that he had 
hen tired. He thought over the 
day to see what it was that could 
have made the difference. He re- 
alled that on that day he had 
een unable to find the rubber mat 
which he had lately acquired for 
the purpose of relieving the strain 
i standing all day on the hard 
concrete of the shop floor. 
The next morning when he re- 
tuned to the printing shop he 
boked all over for the mat and 
fnally located it under the type 
case of another compositor. Pull- 
ing it out, he cut off two pieces 
of rubber about the size of the 
heel of his shoe. 
He tacked these on his heels 
md turning to his fellow com- 
wsitor said, “Now you can have 
your damn old mat.” 
HO. was Humphrey O’Sul- 
van, 
_ This was the starting of O’Sul- 
lvan’s Rubber Heels. Did all the 
wher compositors profit by O’ Sul- 
livan's example? Did O’Sullivan’s 
Heels’ immediately spread to all 
tties—did everybody wear them? 
They did not. 
_Saltivan had a good thing and 
knew it, but he found that he 
tad to do three things. He had 
2 the heels to the cobbler; 
te had to tell the people about 





“Reprinted with permission from J. 
Wi oes Company’ s “How 
, g Helps Salesmen.” 





A Backache Made O'Sullivan 
One of the Largest Advertisers 


Advertising Breaks Down Resistance to New Idea 


them; and he had to make people 
believe. 

O’Sullivan was a good sales- 
man. He succeeded in selling a 
good many dealers. Others he 
did not, Even those whom he did 
sell failed to move the heels. 

O’Sullivan found that he had 
to tell the people for the dealer. 
He had to make the public believe 
that Life’s walk would be an 
easier one with O’Sullivan’s Heels 
to cushion the way. He had to 
create in the public mind a strong 
desire for O’Sullivan’s Heels. He 
had to make people ask their deal- 
ers to put these heels of live rub- 
ber on their shoes. 

This he did by taking his mes- 
sage direct to the people—by 
utilizing the power of the printed 
word. 

You have often told a friend a 
piece of news and seen by his face 
that he didn’t believe it. But 
later, when your friend came 
across the same piece of news in 
the papér, he accepted it as re- 
liable news. 

Through advertising, by using 
the power of the printed word in 
newspapers, O’Sullivan made the 
public want his heels. The dealer 
who was carrying O’Sullivan’s 
Heels sold them. And_ those 
dealers who had before refused 
to buy of the salesmen now gave 
them orders. To-day one out of 
every four New Yorkers wears 
O’Sullivan’s Heels. 

With the help’ of advertising, 
O'Sullivan’s salesmen have put 
their rubber heels on the shoes of 
1,400,000 people in New York City 
alone. 

All salesmen know other stories 
like.that of O’Sullivan’s Rubber 
Heels. It is only one case out of 
many in which advertising has 
helped launch a new product. 

Advertising won commissions 
for O’Sullivan salesmen, by carry- 
ing the story of the heels to a 
market they could not cover—to 
the buying public. 



































































































Honest Advertising to Aid 
American Products 





Quality and Fulfilled Promises Key to Foreign Markets 


By Roy G. Owens 


Vice-President, Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, 


T this time of great oppor- 

tunity for the development 
of trade with our overseas neigh- 
bors, | often wonder whether we 
Americans, with our successful 
experiences in the development of 
our own country—the develop- 
ment of our natural resources— 
the development of demands and 
supplies within ourselves—(only 
5 per cent of our production has 
ever found an outlet in export 
trade)—whether with our suc- 
cessful participation in the great 
world war and our success in 
other disputes which have arisen 
from time to time during our 
natural life, I wonder whether 
these experiences have not de- 
veloped in us something of an 
“ego” which we ought to “call up 
for attention” frequently, in order 
that it may not develop into a 
characteristic tendency which 
might be injurious to the future 
welfare of our relations with our 
neighbors. 

I think, too—please consider 
the suggestions constructive ones 
that we might well consider that 
our national life has not taught 
us to plan our efforts very far in 
advance. Being born of and in 
a new country we have instinct- 
ively learned to cross _ bridges 
when we came to them, then if 
we found the bridges not built, 
washed out, or mot strong enough 
to carry the load, we have fought 
our way across as best we’ could. 
Notable examples of the trait are 
our admitted unpreparedness for 
war and our present—admitted by 
some—unpreparedness for peace, 
that will come when Washington 
finally finishes its preamble, and 
unpreparedness for the rapid de- 
velopment of our world trade 
possibilities. 

Should we not now individually 
1 


kind of a merchant who has the 
4 





and collectively put our minds to 
the task of building strong 
earthquake proof bridges of con- 
merce across the ponds which 
have until recently separated us 
from our neighbors, replacing the 
temporary pontoon _ structures 
which have been set up quickly 
during the recent strenuous 
years; between the peoples of 
other lands and our own, new 
bridges of confidence in the high 
principles of American business, 
confidence in the ability and in- 
tegrity of the American produc- 
ers properly to serve a larger 
clientele. 

Undoubtedly the great commer- 
cial value of the war was its ad- 
vertising and publicity value in 
establishing in the minds of the 
people all over the world a con- 
fidence in America’s ability to act, 
to produce, and to do things effec- 
tively, quickly and well. This ad- 
vertising is what sales managers 
call prestige or institutional ad- 
vertising, and, like all other 
forms of advertising, will have a 
meagre and only temporary value 
unless it is immediately and con- 
sistently supported with good, 
strong follow-up. 

The “net,” in my own mind, of 
a number of conversations on the 
subject of “foreign trade” (which 
term I strongly believe should be 
replaced with overseas trade or 
world trade) is that many of us 
look at the situation as an Op- 
portunity all right, but see tt 
largely through the eye of the 
merchant who has the goods be- 
hind the counter and who 3 
rather willing to take orders and 
deliver to our customer who 
wants them for cash, and who 
takes the trouble to walk into the 
store and say so. This 3s 
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“Wanted—a Correspond- 
ent, Salary $15,000,” is the 
title of a booklet which will 
be sent free on request to 
Department C. 





ou couldn't 
give your let- 
ters a better 
chance to ac- 
complish your 
hopes than. to 
write them on 





HldAampshire 


0 


Old Hampshire Stationery graces the social letters 
of particular men and women. Pree samples will be 


sent on request to Department C. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
So. Hadley Falls Massachusetts 
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In the Center of Advertising Activity— 
The Printing Crafts Building is the home 
of the Trichromatic Engraving Company 


E are located in the two upper floors of 

this large, sunlit building; close by to the 
majority of big printing plants, publishing 
houses and advertising agencies. The Post 
Office, the Pennsylvania Station, surface lines 
and subways—all close at hand, and helping 
to give you quick service. 
We’ re busier than ever, engraving color plates 
that make the advertiser happy and the printer 
glad. Try us on your next COLOR jeb! 


The TRICHROMATIC 


Engraving Company 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
J.H.ATRYON : - : C. A. GROTZ 
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goods and who feels that when 
he has hung up a sign “John 


Turner, General Merchandise,’ 
wer the front door, he has done 
ii he can do until somebody 
walks along, sees the sign, and 

s in to buy something. This 
merchant is the order taking kind, 
who “sells it for less.” 

Anybody can take orders when 
the other fellow wants the goods 
and the “price is right.” There’s 
another kind of a merchant who 
has the goods, too, and who also 
puts up his sign over the front 
door, but he. doesn’t think every- 
body who might be a good cus- 
tomer walks by his place and sees 
his sign, so he finds a way to re- 
produce the sign with descrip- 
tions of what’s inside and gets 
the story across to all possible 
customers who come within his 
range of vision and activity. 

This merchant has a real sales 
organization of fellows who visit 
his possible customers at the cus- 
tomers’ headquarters and who 
know how to help the customer 
slect the kind of merchandise the 
customer can use to best advan- 
tage. This merchant puts a repre- 
sentative on the ground to help 
the customer study conditions at 
frst hand. This organization is 
sling ideas as well as merchan- 
dise, and they -don’t bother so 
much about competition and 
prices—what they have got to do 
is to get their customer’s prob- 
lem answered in a way that will 
be most profitable to the cus- 
fomer, so that quality and adapt- 
ability of the ideas, articles or 


The only real competition in 

merchandising after all is—com- 
petition of brains—and the Amer- 
tan merchant who goes after 
what he wants need not fear the 
dility of his American methods 
ad organization to hold their 
own. This kind of a merchant 
amd his organization is the one 
ich produces the goods upon 

rests the reputation of the 


Quality production—delivery to 
tion in first class condition 
#® promised—not “good or will 
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Voluntary Circulation 


VOLUNTARY CIRCULATION— 


In March, 1914, we cut out all sub- 
scription solicitation in the way of 
personal solicitors and convassers. 
Our idea on this was to put the cir- 
culation of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter on a bed-rock—on 
an absolutely voluntary basis, to 
have no one on our subscription list 
who didn’t belong there, who didn’t 
have a distinct use for the paper. 
We didn’t want a subscriber who 
was not sure in his own mind that 
he wanted our paper, at least $3.00 
worth a year. 


Since the above date, we have 
not employed a personal subscription 
solicitor, or anything in the form of 
premiums, cut rates, combinations, 
etc. Today the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter subscription list 
stands at above 5,000, absolutely 
bona fide, paid-in-advance subscribers. 
When a subscription expires we bill 
the subscriber once for a year in 
advance and he either pays the 
$3.00 immediately or his name goes 
off the list. 


Here are more than 5,000 sub- 
scribers in the textile manufactur 
ing industry—the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the United States 
in point of capital invested, opera- 
tives employed, wages paid, and 
value of product, a circulation that 
is absoltuely voluntary, paid in ad- 
vance at full rates—and no other 
textile paper in the industry has a 
higher subscription price than the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
—most of them are lower. 


If there is anything in the above 
that advertisers do not want, we ask 
for suggestions for betterment. If 
this is the kind of circulation that 
advertisers want, we will be glad to 
furnish rate cards and information. 


We not only want to carry the 
advertising that the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter deserves and 
that the industry warrants, but we 
also want to give a personal service 
to assure immediate and satisfactory 
results. 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


530 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON 
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Quy Recta bit 


Vora 


Your work will be more easily, 
quickly and satisfactorily per- 
formed, if you fit it with a VENUS 
Pencil. 


For Officers and Executives 
B and HB 
For the Copy Room 
5B and 4B 
For Steno _- 
3B and 2 
For the Art De ment 
6B to 2 








make good”—“but good in th 
first place always.” This is wha 
the merchant calls “after sale 
service.” This is the merchay 
who has successfully. handled th 
domestic trade, and who will sy. 
cessfully, in world trade, buil 
up a clientele which will be, 
permanent clientele, because 9 
the confidence which he will have 
built up in their minds, 

This is the merchant who fe 
lieves “everything comes to him 
who waits,” but, who _ think 
everything will come much quick. 
er if he goes after it. This is 
the merchant who thinks his or- 
ganization and what they have to 
sell is as important to the health 
of his trade, as the doctor is to 
the health of his patients, and 
who knows that the doctor’ 
patients will always come back— 
go a long way out of their way 
to come back—if the doctor gets 
the answer the first time. And 
there might be a perfectly good 








Plain ends, $1.00 per doz. 
Rubber ends, $1.20 per doz. 









At all stationers 
and stores 


American 
Lead Penicil Co. 


205 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and London, Eng. 





doctor in the next office who 
could write the same _prescrip- 
tion; he might even charge a 


little less—but he doesn’t get this 
patient business—why? Because 
the patient has walked across the 
bridge of confidence which con- 
nects directly with his own doc- 
tor. 

Few who read this have ever 
changed tailors until they were 
forced ta do so by circumstances, 
or, until their tailor showed a 
lack of interest in them, or turned 
them out a misfit. 

It’s just human nature to do 
things by habit, and our Ameti- 
can job in world trade is, I think, 
one of educating the overseas cus 
tomers into the habit of trading 
with Americans for those things 
with which we are best able to 
serve them. It is not a question 
of dividing the business equally, 
or in” some other proportion. 
It is not a question of “get our 
share of the business.” It is! 
think, a question of using Amett 
can merchandising methods to 
create a new desire; a new ‘ 
mand for American merchandise. 
| and for us to satisfy that desire 
| by supplying the new demand. 
| When we consider the enor 
| mous potential buying power 
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The William 
DARLING 
PRESS offers 


a superior service 
for the production 
of Sales Literature, 
including Copy, II- 
lustrations, Engrav- 
ings and Printing 
of the Better Grade. 


LE \ 
ae 


eT VS 


88 Gold Street, New York 
Telephone, Beekman 3710 
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the many peoples who as yet are 
fing on a much lower plane than 


ourselves, it, to me, presents an | 
opportunity which resolves itself | 


ito an enormous task for all of 
yw, and one which American 
methods, properly adapted to con- 
jiions in various overseas lands 
a we find them, will secure and 
mintain for us, a continuing 
kadership. 

Consider now the development 
of our own domestic trade. Men- 
fon any one hundred or one 
thousand articles, and I will show 
you that our great grandfathers, 
wt our great great grandfathers 
nver heard of such things, and 
would have considered the use of 
them extravagance, but that their 
seceeding generations have been 
aught to use, what our fore- 
fathers thought extravagant, un- 
fl they became actual necessities 
dlife. During the war we heard 
a great deal of so-called non- 
essentials, and there were a great 
many articles which we no doubt 
wuld get along without, but, the 
pint I seek to make now is, that 
there is no such a thing as non- 
esentials when you look at the 
possibilities of creating new es- 
ential. The only essentials of 
wr early ancestors were neces- 
sty food and protection from 
wld. All other demands are man 
created things. Let me repeat: 
our opportunity is that of creat- 
ng new demands; then supplying 
the demands. 

In every domestic industry, you 
wil find at least one outstanding 
joducer who has risen to leader- 
ip in his industry through the 
Mestige of public opinion mould- 

m his favor, through the 
wer of publicity, advertising 
ai salesmanship, backed with 
ral product and production ser- 
mee. There are some leaders of 
adustry who have obtained the 
ladership they enjoy, by prestige 
® public opinion, which learned 
favor them over a long period 
of years, because they had been 

g business, producing sub- 
‘antial product at the same old 
stand, 


Now our so-called European 
wmpetitors, and I think they will 
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*‘Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 























No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW VORK 
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Copy 
Writer 
Wanted 


by a New York Agency 


We want a trained copy 
man, about 30 years of 
age, to work in co-opera- 
tion with the executives 
of a strongly financed 
and growing agency—a 
man who can assist in the 
formulation of plans and 
who can take those com- 
pleted plans, or the plans 
and data furnished to 
him by others, and turn 
out sane, forceful, prac- 
tical copy. 
We don’t want a vision- 
ary or a mere tempera- 
mental handler of words. 
We want a man who is 
experienced, adaptable, 
discreet and eager to put 
his very best effort into 
the work. Such a man 
will find congenial en- 
vironment and broadest 
opportunity. 
If you feel that you can 
meet these conditions, 
write fully, stating where 
you have been employed, 
the lines you are most 
familiar with, age and 
salary expected. 

Please do not call. 

Please do not telephone. 
Allen Advertising Agency 
Established | 876 
347 Sth Ave., New York City 





| service and has joined the Chicago 

















come back strong, given a little 
time, have built their world trate 
leadership by much slower sales 
methods than are employed in 
America. They have taken years 
to build up the leadership they 
enjoy. Can we not now follow 
the example of many of op 
American leaders in domestic ip- 
dustry, and attain a volume of 
business equal to, or far ahead, 
of our European contemporaries, 
by creative work, building » 
quickly, through red - blooded 
American ideas of advertising, 
salesmanship, and quality prod- 
uct, in a very few years, or shall 
we let things take their course, 
merely hanging out our sign 
“Uncle Sam, General Merchan- 
dise, Cash or Credit.” 

Most of us believe that “as ye 
sow, so shall ye reap,” but many 
of us would also rather reap than 
sow. 

America’s. position as store 
house of the world puts us ina 
position of reaping the harvest of 
a seller’s market. No question 
but that American business 
take a lot of orders in the early 
years to come. Our product is 
being sought; we are being asked 
for credit, we shall extend credit 
to those who are morally entitled 
to it, but we must sow again 
continuously, if we are to reap 4 
continuing profitable harvest. — 

Till the new soil with Ameri 
can publicity. a 

Plant with honest advertising 
for American product. 

Confidence will bring showers 
and sunshine. : 

And our salesmen abroad will 
reap a great harvest, for Amefr 
can business. _ 

Let’s take the lead—“Let's g0. 
—New York Commercial. 
































Advertising to Burglars 


“Appropriate styles in horizontal 
stripes” were advertised recently by 
Hanger’s clothing store in Indi rn 
The advertisement appeared after. 

store’s windows had been broken ite 
on three successive occasions. 
















Sewall M. Osgood, formerly 
Critchfield & Co., of Chicago, 
released from the French am 













of Power Farming Press. 
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Getting Close to 
Your Prospective 


Customers 


You appreciate the 
difference between 
close personal contact 
—and cold, long-dis- 
tance messages, when 
it comes to selling 
your product. 





We have a medium that 
gets closer to a prospect 
than any other advertising 
medium at your disposal— 
and you can test its pulling 
power at a cost that is 
ridiculously reasonable. 


Write for Details 


OSELDA CORPORATION 


14 West 40th St. New York City 
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“See How Easy It Is” 


That’s the title of a booklet that has been sent on request to thou- 

sands of people who were anxious to know the easiest, quickest and 

best way to secure sound insurance-protection at low net cost. 
This booklet tells the story of the direct way of 
arranging a policy through the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Resources more than $9,000,000 Insurance in force $40,000,000 
Nowadays no one questions the value, or rather the necessity of 
home-protection, which in thousands of cases saves women, children 
and dependent old-folks from the grip of poverty; which educates the 
young, lifts the mortgage on the home and is safe when banks fail. 


In fact the Postat Lire, through more than. fourteen years of suc 


cess, has proved itself to be the Company of 


Safety, Saving, Service 


It is safe because it operates under strict State insurance laws and is subject 
to the United States Postal Auhorities; it saves because it does business 
without the expense of agents; it renders service by giving policyholders 
the privilege of monthly payments, if desired, and it also extends to them, 
without extra charge, the benefits of its HeattH Bureau and periodical 
Heattu BULLETINS. 


Find Out What It Will Do for You 


O° © You should take ad- 
Strong Postal Points vantage of PosTaL 
FIRST: Standard} benefits and econo- 
Policy reserves. Re- mies. Call at the 
res more thap Company’s offices or 

$9, 000,000. Insur- simply write and say: 
Soe. A force, $40,- “Mail insurance par- 
SECOND: Old-line ticulars as mentioned 
legal reserve insur- in Printers’ Inx for 
ance—not fraternal or January 8th.” Also 
THIRD: 9% % die send me the booklet, 
: G ~ “ , < ap 

idends guaranteed in te ror EASY 





your policy and the 
usual contingent divi- 
dends_paid as earned. In your letter be sure 
FOUR a to give: 

ovisions, a & - 


policy D- 
proved a the New 
York State Insurance 1, Your full name. 
partment. n. 
ETH: Operates 2. Your occupatio 
unter strict New vos 3. The exact date 
ate requirements an 
subject to the United of your Virth. 
ag Postal Author- You will receive full in- 
, . formation based on off 
SIXTH: High med- clal reports regularly filed 
ical standards in the with the New York State 
selection of risks. Insurance Department 
| ot hn TH: Policy- Writing places you under 
holder: Bu- no obligation and no agent 
reau provides one free will be sent to visit you. 
medical examination The resultant commission- 
each year, if desired. savings go to you because 
° O you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 43rd Street, NEW YORK 
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Where Does Sentiment Belong in 
Advertising P 





Heart-Interest Copy That Has Put Over Some Difficult Campaigns 


By W. Livingston Larned 


” 


“UT out the mush,” said the 
man connected with an ad- 
vertising campaign, still in the 
formative stage. “I simply can’t 
sand that gush. It’s too sloppy 
for any use.” 
‘But,” protested the copy man, 
{think sentiment will serve our 
purpose well. In fact, I am con- 
vnced it is the only thing for us 
use. What’s the matter with 
alittle sentiment, anyhow ?” 
“Leave it to the movies and the 
laura Jean Libby penny dread- 
fuls,” was the comeback; “it goes 
mainst my grain every time I read 
these steam-heated appeals.” 
‘The movies! Now you have 
t Go to any large motion-picture 
fatre of the better sort and 
will fnd that sentiment is the 
hing that always and invariably 
mover. It’s as potent with the 
top girl as with the well-to-do 
wwsiness man’s wife. He himself 
sa weep when Maggie is turned 
tt into the cold; he grins with 
ish pleasure when the final 
tie-up shows Jim and his sweet- 
tart kissing against a Western 
mse, Do not ‘despise the 
Meh) as you term it. Life is 
ted on sentiment.” 
‘There is a certain percentage 
isntimentalists, but—” 
‘Byerybody has a dash of senti- 
mitin his makeup. They'll not 
ivays admit as much—in fact, 
ty will do everything in their 
Mer to make you think they 
fone, but it’s there just the 
ie, Different people are moved 
Niifferent brands of sentiment. 
bis possible to straddle these 
Mi strike a happy medium that 
tvell-nigh universal.” 
‘But it’s undignified. I do not 
fat to see that campaign going 
& tapestried up with gurgles 
heart-throbs and smug, well- 
phrases.” 
‘We must sell the idea and the 


product. The manner of doing it 
is incidental. I disagree with your 
contention, however, that senti- 
ment, in any guise, is clap-trap. 
There is nothing more ethical than 
copy which moves people to tears 
or to laughter, which reaches 
down to some wellspring of 
pathos or passion or love, or, hang 
it, any of those other human ele- 
ments.” 

These men were discussing an 
account that is now nationally 
known. 

It began with prosaic, dignified 
copy and illustrations and it failed. 
Now sentiment is used; pure, un- 
disguised well-sweetened heart- 
stuff, and success came with the 
first advertisement in which this 
policy was expressed. The il- 
lustrations are as sentimental as 
the text. People write in and 
praise the campaign. Its sponsors 
claim it has accomplished more 
than to sell an idea—it has made 
people think, who didn’t do enough 
before, in the right direction. 
Every advertisement is an evan- 
gelist in disguise. 

What do you think? 


SENTIMENT UNASHAMED 


Here and there, in the vast, vari- 
colored stream of advertising that 
comes gushing from the printing 
press, we find a campaign that 
gives itself up wholly and rather 
proudly to sentiment. Nor is it 
veneered sentiment, boiled down 
to the ghost of the original brew. 
It’s good raw meat for the lions. 
It is as primitive as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” as. obvious as “The Old 
Homestead,” and as full of treacle 
as “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

The first impression—at least to 
men who have come to think in 
certain, matter-of-fact terms—is 
one of resentment. It’s so over- 
done. It’s palpable. It’s false. It 
isn’t life. It’s forced and unreal. 
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“Read that!” a friend of mine 
says to me, heatedly, “did you ever 
read such rot in all your life?” 

It might not be a bad idea to 
hear the observations of a man 
who deals in sentiment, wholesale. 
It’s his stock in trade. His busi- 
ness is the writing of “heart-in- 
terest stuff.” He is reticent when 
it comes to having his name men- 
tioned, but he is certainly not reti- 
cent when it comes to defending 
his belief in the power of all peo- 
ple to assimilate sentiment. For 
years he has written more “senti- 
mental copy” than perhaps any 
other living writer of advertise- 
ments. 

This man has conducted in- 
numerable “Charity Drives,” and 
there is nothing more difficult nor 
exacting. He has taken a definite 
stand in the matter of procedure. 
Every campaign thus conducted by 
him has been a paid drive. Space 
is contracted for at regular adver- 
tising rates. When he illustrates 
his layouts, he secures top-notch 
artists and remunerates them ac- 
cording to the market price. 

But here are a few observations, 
after a talk with him. Oddly 
enough, he is no sentimentalist in 
business matters. He does every- 
thing with a definite reason. 

“People always respond to senti- 


ment. There is such a thing as a 
too subtle sentiment. Be blunt 
about it—outspoken. I have 


formed my opinions from a study 
of the American stage and of the 
stage abroad. It is necessary to 
exaggerate values slightly across 
the footlights. That is true of 
the printed message. Why? Be- 
cause when you talk to people in 
print, you yourself are not there 
to shade the message, to refine it 
with gesture and facial expression 
and human warmth. The blood 
is missing. Something must make 
up for that lack. Words must ac- 
complish it, and the very elabora- 
tion I have suggested. 

“T think this rule applies to all 
copy writing,’ for any purpose. 
Type gives everything but the ani- 
mation of the speaker. A rather 
homely speech will impress people 
if it is delivered properly. Copy 


writers should compose advertis- 
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ing with the knowledge that hear. 
ing a message spoken is far mor 
convincing than reading it, 

“Sentiment -is one of the yer 
greatest moving powers we have 
It accomplishes more than @& 
treaty, command, conviction, ap- 
alysis. 

“One of the most successful ad- 
vertising campaigns for charity 
ever devised was humanized by 
the photograph of a helpless little 
fellow strapped to a board. I 
was almost an advertisement ip 
itself. It was unnecessary to say 
much, That picture was an inspira. 
tion. It sold the idea of human 
ity, kindness, charity, love and 
compassion to more persons than 
any similar campaign has ever 
done. The same elements were 
present in the Red Cross poster, 
used during the war, under the 
title ‘The Greatest Mother in the 
World.’ This country remembers 
that design with loving tender- 
ness, It brought instantaneous re- 
sponse. It brought money. And 
here again, a helpless morsel of 
clay was clasped in loving arms. 
There was a tear in every brush- 
mark of the painting. 








A NEW RED CROSS SUCCESS 


“The latest Red Cross campaign 
has made, as one of its 
productions, a purely sentimental 
picture appeal. They have titled 
it, ‘Thine Is the Glory, and 
F. Luis Mora’s beautiful canvas 
shows a Madonna-like Red Cross 
nurse, with face upturned to 2 
spiritual light, and white draperies 
fading into the darkness and the 
flames and the horror of the past. 
Clinging to her, with one tired 
hand barely touching the hem of 
her raiment, is a doughboy he- 
meted and grimed with battle. It 
will be known, also, as ‘The Ma 
donna of a Thousand Faces,’ for 
Mr. Mora, the artist, used as is 
inspiration for the face, a com 
posite photograph of one thousand 
faces ‘of Red Cross workers. 
process is interesting. The camera 
is set in a fixed position. 
the thousand exposures are 
on the same plate, one over 
other from separate phot , 
“Several years ago a campaigh | 
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THE PITTSBURG PRESS 


Im 1919 


Beat o;, World's Record 


Of the preceding year, by publish- 
ing during the year just ended a 
total volume of paid advertising of 


24,562,048 rit: 


Exceeding its unequaled lineage of 
1918 by 


4,880,792 ts: Gain 
In addition, THE PRESS 
Omitted Nearly One Million Lines 


Of advertising offered, on account of re- 
striction on size of paper in the interest 
of newsprint conservation. 


- Greatest Result Getter 
Reason * Largest Daily and Sunday Circulation 





MEMBER A. B. C. 





Oliver S. Hershman, President and Publisher 
Harry C. Milholland, Vice President & Adv. Mgr. 


"LA. Klein, Mgr., New York Office John Glass, Mgr., Chicago Office 


Metropolitan Tower, New York Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Il!. 
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D /2 


Thousand 


Columns 


The Ohio 


State Journal 
Reaches the 
Buying Power 


of Central 
Ohio 


During the last six months of 1919 
The Ohio State Journal recorded the 
greatest paid advertising gains in its 
history. An average increase of 


—30 columns a day 
—nearly 1,000 columns a month 


—a total of 5,414 columns 


The paid advertising gain made by The 
State Journal, which averaged 84% for the 
last six months, is double the combined 
percentage gain of all other Columbus 
dailies for the same period. 


The Ohio State Dournal. 


“The Fastest Growing Paper in Ohio” 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK, Fifth Avenue Building | CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Colonial Building 


Advertising Gain 


Last Six Months 1919 
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was conducted in behalf of the 
Boys’ Club, an organization which 
is doing a great work for the lads 
of the poor in New York. There 
were twelve pieces of newspaper 
copy and all illustrated. One 
brought superlatively more _re- 
sponses than the others. Its theme 
was a ragged little urchin asleep 
in a rainstorm back of a barrel. 
It was a big city alley and a shiv- 
ering dog, a mongrel, had crouched 


beside the boy. They were asleep 
together—outcasts. , 
“That picture and that idea 


sold the idea of charity to New 
York. And yet some professional 
advertising men sneer at senti- 
ment! The power to assimilate 
sentiment differs. Different peo- 
ple react to it in different ways. 
[know men who will cry through 
a rather pathetic scene in the 
theatre, and yet are ashamed of 
their own tears—brush them 
away in the dark and look guiltily 
around to see if anyone noticed it. 
These types, faced with a piece 
of sentimental advertising copy, 
would doubtless sneer and say: 
That’s nothing but mush!’ 
“There is a current campaign 
running in the New York news- 
papers for The Boys’ Club of 
Avenue A and 10th Street. Sen- 
timent, pure and simple, runs 
through the copy, although it is 
keyed to social problems. Little 
homeless lads there are, who run 
wild in the city streets. Are we 
to permit the seed of socialism 
and Bolshevism to find fertile soil 
in these waifs of humanity? The 
Club is lifting them out of their 
sordid surroundings. As the cold 
nights come on, there is a certain 
snug, warm place, with a big, old- 
fashioned fireplace, where logs 
simmer, and where boys are wel- 
tome—where they can sit in a 
happy little circle, with the fire- 
light on their eager faces, and 
hear stories told. There is a gym 
and rest rooms and cots and some- 
one to love them. And as sum- 
mer travels down the long trail 
gh the brick and cement 
fanyons of New York, there is an- 
other place—a camp at Riverhead, 
Island—just the sort of a 
that real beys like, with 
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Big 
Sales Manager 
Wanted 


We have an unusual open- 
ing for a big man. Prefer- 
ably he should be one who is 
experienced in merchandising 
articles in a broad way, who 
has had a large corps of sales- 
men under him; who is a 
good executive and a good 
organizer. He should have 
broad vision and tremendous 
energy. 

This advertisement is in- 
serted by a prominent manu- 
facturing concern, established 
for many years, and now con- 
ducting a large and successful 
business. 

A new phase of the busi- 
ness is to be developed on a 
large scale. The enterprise 
will be national in scope. 
Only men capable of hand- 
ling large affairs and with 
a clean and successful record 
of business activity should 
reply. 

It would be well to men- 
tion salaries that you have 
received, or participation in 
profits as executive or part- 
ner. A share in the profits 
is contemplated, as well as a 
substantial salary. 

Please give full details re- 
garding age, business experi- 
ence, etc. All replies strictly 
confidential. B. J., Box 134, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced 
Food Salesmen 


WANTED 


We will soon place 
upon the market our new 


breakfast. cereal 
—WHOLE WHEAT 
NUGGETS. 


NOW is the time 
when salesmen of the 
right calibre can cash in 
on a really wonderful op- 
portunity to increase their 
salaries and establish 
themselves with a big 
cereal concern where the 
opportunities are limited 
only by their own ability. 

Men who are aggres- 
sive, capable and experi- 
enced in selling either 
cereals or other food 
products will do well to 
let us consider their appli- 
cations. Unless you are 
aggressive and capable of 
earning a large salary, 
don’t bother to write. 

For our convenience, 
and because of their more 
central location, send 
YOUR _ APPLICA- 
TION TO OUR AD- 
VERTISING AGENTS 


THE J. A. SNYDER 
COMPANY 
208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 
Don’t wait, for we want 
men soon. 


Midland Cereal Products Co. 


FOSTER BLDG. 
Denver 


Colorado 
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fishing poles and swimming holes 
an’ everythin’. 

“T sent out 10,000 booklets not 
long ago in behalf of a certain 
New York charity. We used as 
an illustration a quaint figure of 
a tiny four-year-old tenement 
child. He had sunny but unkempt 
hair and his big blue eyes looked 
out at one hungrily, appealingly, 
It was one face in a thousand, 
Tragedy of years and innocence 
of youth were woven into that 
portrait. His soiled hands were 
lifted and upraised—to you, the 
reader. That photograph collected 
$30,000 through direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HEART 


“I have followed, with sympa- 
thetic understanding, a series of 
full-page advertisements published 
for the Near East Relief. Adver- 
tising friends of mine have called 
my attention to them, and sug- 
gested that they were very silly, 
overly - sentimental, far - fetched. 
But sometimes advertising men 
are the poorest judges of adver- 
tising. Their viewpoint is too self- 
interested. 

“These appeals for the Near 
East Relief are having the de- 
sired result. I know why. They 
strike at the heart, bravely, blunt- 
ly, and perhaps crudely. Listen to 
this: ‘The mother, creeping back, 
gaunt and cold, from the desert, 
has put down the thin little bones 
with those that strew the road, 
so many, many miles, and has 
sunk down beside them, never to 
rise again. Only a little child, and 
a mother, out there on the bleak 
Armenian road—but what is that 
vision hovering there, and what is 
that voice the cold winds bear to 
the ears of our souls—“I was hun- 
gry, and ye gave me no meat— 
was naked, and ye clothed me 
not.” To-day, yes, to-day, while 
we are preparing our gifts—many 
more of these little children—not 
a hundred, nor a thousand, 
two hundred and fifty thousand of 
them—are still wandering un 
for and alone in that dead lam 
“their weazened skins clinging ™ 
fear to their rattling bones, 4 
they are crying out with gasping 
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Morning Record 


Meriden,. Conn. 


The only A. B. C. paper in the city; 

Large lead in circulation—proved; 

Biggest circulation in the Homes; 

Biggest City Circulation; 

Biggest Suburban Circulation; 

Largest volume of local display advertising; 

Largest volume of Paid local ‘‘Want”’ advertising; 

Largest volume of National advertising; ; 

Lowest advertising rates per thousand of cir- 
culation. 


Eastern business handled from the HOME OFFICE 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Western Advertising Representatives, 
Tribune Building, Chicago 














The 
Britton Printing 
Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS 
MAGAZINES 


- 


ARGEST r bL 2.3% 


L IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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86 per cent of the buyers are outside of Boston 


New England's Great Market 


$2,800,000,000 


There is spent here yearly for the following 12 


Lines alone 


$1,404,000,000 


RFR Ter $345,000,000 
SL ee Pre 115,000,000 
Clothing, Men’s-Boys’ ...... -.. 108,000,000 
Cloaks and Suits....:......... 125,000,000 
Drug Store Goods............ 90,000,000 
Electrical H-H’ld Goods...... 68,000,000 
a eer re 118,000,000 
Jewelry Wares ............... 73,000,000 
Millinery Goods ...5......... 48,000,000 
Musical Instruments ......... 61,000,000 
ae) eee 148,000,000 


Surely it is worth while to go after this great market. 
Here are fifteen of the best dailies to win this great 


market: 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
TAUNTON, MASS. DaTLy 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and STAND. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (vening) 





WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N.H. ipa" 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
LOWELL, MASS. courtER-cITIZ=N 
EacH OF THE Newspapers here 


named is a power in its home com 
munity. 
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breaths, “I am hungry ! I am hun- 
gry! I am hungry.” And the voice 
4 One who watches us comes 
in to the ears of our souls— 
‘TAM HUNGRY!”’ 

“A two-column sentimental ad- 
vertisement, written in this same 
yein, caused a rich New Yorker 
to call at one of the city’s hospi- 
tals for children suffering from 
tuberculosis of the bones, with a 
dozen covered automobiles to take 
them to a large restaurant for a 
turkey dinner and give them bask- 
ets of toys, and shiny new five- 
cent pieces, and buy half the Hip- 
podrome for one performance, 
that they might laugh and forget 
their agony of mind and body. 
Sentiment may be ‘sloppy’ but it 
sells the ‘goods.’ 

“This month New York will see 
a wonderful advertising campaign 
conducted for the House on Henry 
Street. Did you know that this 
charity conducts a dozen or more 
stations in Manhattan, where 
nurses are always on duty? A 
poor family may telephone to any 
one of these, and a kindly nurse 
will hurry forth, day or night, to 
relieve the sufferer—she will re- 
main at her post until life burns 
more brightly, or the candle is 
snuffed out. And the cost is 
counted in pennies, not dollars. 
Sentiment will be the copy theme. 

“But advertising can learn a 
lesson from these charity drives. 
Sentiment is not necessarily con- 
fined to grief and heart-wringing. 
It may be employed in a great va- 
tiety of ways ‘and forms. Mod- 
ern advertising copy should and 
canbe HUMANIZED. The buy- 
ing mood is influenced by senti- 
ment, too.” 


Business Paper to Be Semi- 


Monthly 
The Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, has 
d from a monthly to a_ semi- 
monthly publication. Hereafter it will 
appear on the first and the fifteenth of 
each month. 


Walt Bloeser Is Agency Vice- 


President 
Walt Bloeser, formerly with Lord & 
Chicago, and the Chicago 
Tribune, is now vice- president of Greig 
& Glover, Inc., advertising agency, in 


Chicago. 
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THE’ 
PORTLAND 


MAINE 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Wishes every reader of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
A Happy New Year 


1919 has been a _ prosperous 


year for Portland and for the 


Evening Express and 1920 
promises another prosperous 
year. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston- New York Chicago 














In nineteen 
out of every twenty 
homes in 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


a metropolitan city 


When the combined circulation of 
the Post and Telegram covers 
ninety-five per cent of the homes 
of this great industrial city surely 
it is no wonder but just natural 


causes that make it the great sales 


force of Bridgeport. The 


Post and Telegram 


metropolitan newspapers 
sold at the one advertising cost is 
the great advertising buy of today. 


RESULTS TELL! 
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Catastrophes I am an old man 


Which Didn’t and have had 
very many trou- 
Happen bles, most of 


which never happened. Our coun- 
try might well make the remark, 
as it looks back over the last 
twelve months. How many times 
did the prophets of evil, like that 
well-known hermit in the “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” assure us that 
the country was to be overturned 
by a revolution—burned to a cin- 
der, or hit by a playful comet. 
Definite days, some of them but a 
few weeks in advance, were set 
by these cheerless ones for the 
impending catastrophe. The 
Seattle strike, the steel strike, the 
Boston police strike, the threat- 
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ened railroad 


strike, 
strike, all of them were immedi- 
ately to usher in a new economic 
system on the heels of -a bloody 


the coal 


revolution. Yet the world went 
on, the dread days came and went 
and the report of the Department 
of Labor for the last week of 
1919 showed a new low record 
for industrial disputes. Apparent- 
ly American labor went through 
the listening stage in 1919 and 
didn’t particularly like what it 
heard. 

This year should prove a year 
of less talk and more application 
—less calling of names and more 
accomplishment, less restriction 
of production and more honest 
effort for the good of the whole 
public. We thought 1919 was go- 
ing to be a year of reconstfuction 
—we found it a year of jazz. 
Let’s all do less talking and more 
work, it is the touchstone of real 
prosperity. 


One of the ex- 
Folks in asperating things 


Glass Houses ;;, this cost of 
living discussion is that the dis- 
cussionists are able to explain 
most convincingly why high prices 
prevail in their business, but they 
cannot see why the fellow in the 
other line is charging so much. 
They forget that all businesses are 
in the same boat. The factors 
that are causing the high price 
level in one line are practically 
the same factors that are boosting 
prices in every other line. 

. Men in high places are some- 
times guilty of this purblindness. 
William M. Wood, of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, recently 
worked himself into a tantrum 
and ‘threatens to start a huge 
store, selling at cost, because he 
thinks he has discovered that 
Lawrence stores are profiteering 
at the expense of his employees. 

Mr. Wood now comes out with 
an interview explaining why 
clothes are costing so much. He 
shows clearly that it is due prt 
marily to the fact that the public 
is insisting on wool garments only. 
Any one who reads his splendid 
statement must be convinced 0 
the justness of the high prices be- 
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ing charged for clothes. He 
makes his case quite compiete. 
But should it not occur to Mr. 

Wood that perhaps the food 
manufacturer, the shoe manufac- 
turer, the furniture manufacturer 
and the manufacturer of other ne- 
cessities could give equally as good 
an explanation of why their prod- 
ucts are high? Likewise those 
harassed Massachusetts retailers 
could explain, we are sure, to the 
satisfaction of all that they are 
obliged to get the prices they are 
charging. 

In these days of unavoidably 
high prices, it is a good rule for 
folks in glass houses not to throw 
stones. 





Intolerance America is a na- 
tion of men who 
vs. 

work for the 
Americanism joy of creating. 
Ninety per cent of American citi- 
zens are loyal—whether they work 
in mines, counting houses, in big 
business concerns as clerks, ac- 
countants or owners, or drive a 
trolley car on Grand Street. They 
are loyal, if loyalty means a be- 
lief in our form of Government, 
a belief in progress through or- 
derly evolution, a belief that suc- 
cess of the individual comes only 
through the success of the na- 
tion as a whole, The rank and 
file of all men in all parts of 
America are sound in heart and 
spirit, The present struggle so 
rag is the struggle for leader- 
ship. 

To-day America stands at the 
crossroads. To the left—down the 
hill—goes the road of intolerance; 
to the right—up the little rise— 
the road of understanding the 
other fellow’s viewpoint beckons 
us. The road of intolerance has 
many men who recommend it 
highly, as a short cut to Utopia— 
the land of our dreams. The 
guides who would send us in that 
direction are of many types—vis- 
ionaries, dreamers, bigots, self- 
seekers, men who would ruthless- 
ly employ their own kind as 
stepping-stones to unearned wealth 
and ill-gotten power; some of 
them are successful business men, 
tespectable members of  well- 
known clubs who insist upon label- 
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ing people who disagree with 
them, with over-advertised and 
uncouth names. Each has his own 
special brand of intolerance, and 
he is trying to sell it to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Yes, the great mass of Ameri- 
cans are loyal to the best ideals 
of our Government, loyal to the 
sound, economic truths upon which 
all governments rest. Unfortu- 
nately, the great mass often al- 
low intolerant leaders on both 
sides to speak for them. They 
do not join in the battle of phrases 
and the calling of names, or the 
carrying around of the chip on 
the shoulder. Unfortunately, they 
are often mute. But they are 
doing a lot of thinking these days, 
and they will refuse to follow 
false leaders, no matter what doc- 
trines they preach, who recom- 
mend the path down the left-hand 
road of intolerance, lighted by the 
“flickering fires of fanaticism.” 
The great, loyal mass of American 
citizens, upon. whom the future 
of our country depends, have no 
use for the eager guides who 
sound the false tocsin of wealth 
without work. They have no more 
use for the man who flits from 
winter resort to summer resort on 
the coupons from his grand- 
father’s bonds and lives without 
useful work or effort, than they 
have for the man at the kitchen 
door who asks for his unearned 
piece of bread and cup of coffee. 
They, the common folks—folks 
who believe in each other regard- 
less. of self-appointed trouble 
makers on both sides—are bear- 
ing steadily toward the road to 
mutual understanding and con- 
ciliation, 

The present momentous times 
call _ for straight, constructive 
thinking—for a determined, unre- 
mitting, hike up the hilly road to 
the right, the harder road of try- 
ing to understand the other man’s 
viewpoint. 

Our folks believe in concilia- 
tion, not in unconditional surren- 
der to the demands of any par- 
ticular class of citizens, nor in 
jellyfish acquiesence to sentiments 
that they know to be danger- 
ous for the well-being of the 
whole country. They are halted 
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at the crossroads. They are 
tightening up their bundles. They 
are preparing to carry the 
white man’s burden up the hill 
toward truth. And they are get- 
ting ready to leave their wrong 
leaders, on both sides, sitting there 
quietly at the crossroads, gazing 
off over the hills with dreamy eyes 
toward the faraway mountains of 
Utopia. 





One of the coun- 
Confusion try’s authorities 


That Hurts on bank adver- 
tising tells us 

Banking that a_ deplor- 
able injustice is being done to 
banking interests by the persist- 
ent use of the terms “fraudulent 
bank advertising,” “crooked bank 
advertiser,” etc. 

These phrases are flung about 
promiscuously. They are on the 
lips of almost every advertising 
man. Of course, what is really 
meant is the “promoter of worth- 
less securities.” It is unscrupu- 
lous promoters and _ dishonest 
brokers that often employ adver- 
tising to fleece the gullible public 
hy the sale of shares in get-rich- 
quick ventures. These men are 
not bankers. Every legitimate 
banking institution in this coun- 
try operates under federal or 
State supervision. The bank’s ad- 
vertising and in fact all its re- 
lations with the public must nec- 
essarily be honest. It is true 
many banks have investment de- 
partments, but if a banker allowed 
these departments to promote the 
sale of questionable securities, he 
would not last long. 

It is unfortunate that there 
should be any confusion on this 
score. The public needs financial 
and economic education so badly 
that the advertising men and 
others who are doing the instruct- 
ing should be careful not to cast 
unintentional aspersions on the 
very class of men with whom it 
is desired that the public should 
deal more freely. People should 
constantly be encouraged to take 
their investment problems _ to 
bankers and legitimate brokers. 
If they did, there would be less 
sale for wildcats. 
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Bankers are themselves partly 
responsible for the feeling of 
diffidence that they inspire in 
many persons. Many bankers are 
entirely too cagey. Their auster- 
ity scares people away. The get- 
rich-quick promoter, on the other 
hand, is always so bland and af- 
fable that he wins people to him, 
His apparent good-fellowship in- 
spires confidence. He knows that 
human beings almost invariably 
respond to geniality. That is how 
he fills his net. 

It is the duty of everyone to 
foil the crooked promoter. He 
hurts advertising. He hurts legi- 
timate investing. He dishonors 
business, The best way to foil 
him is for bankers and regular 
brokers to advertise their service 
in sufficient volume to offset the 
aggression of the fly-by-night 
promoter and then to back up 
their advertising by cultivating 
more friendly relations with the 
public. 





Franciscan with New 
York Agency 


Fred Carver, who served overseas in 
the army for one year, and who was 
formerly head of the copy department 
of the Frank J. Cooper Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, is now a mem 
ber of the copy department of Sher 
man & Bryan, Inc., advertising —, 
New York. This agency has also 
tained the services of I. M. Harris and 
Dickson B. Potter for its service de 
partment. Mr. Harris was formerly 
with the McGraw-Phillips Printing Co., 


San 


New York. Mr. Potter was recently 
discharged from the navy with the 
rank of ensign. 





Sphinx Club’s January 
Speakers 


The 165th dinner of the New York 
Sphinx Club, to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, on the evening of Jant 
ary 20, will be addressed by Herbert 
Kaufman of McClure’s Magazine, At 
— Thomas, playwright, and Dr. 

harles A. Eaton, who achieved distin 

Service 
Shipping 


tion as 
Department of 
Board. 


In Charge at New York for 

. ” 

“Herald and Examiner 
Wilbur A. Arthur, formerly advertis: 
ing director of Home Life and Mothers 
Magazine, of Chicago, has been a> 
pointed manager of the New York office 
of the Chicago Herald and Examimer. 


head of the National 
the U. 5S 
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First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


A consolidation of St. Louis Union Bank, 
Mechanics-American National Bank 
and Third National Banh. 


—an expression of the new spirit of 
St. Louis 


—a challenge to the old order of 
things under which the trend of 
the big financial requirements was 
Eastward 


—a ranking bank among the largest 
of the United States 


—a clearing house for its clientele, on 
credit information relating to the 
great Southwest 


—inviting nation-wide accounts, and 
offering legitimate lines of credit 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
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“Trims or Puzzles” 


The kind of window trims that the 
retailer likes to receive and is willing 
to use is authoritatively discussed by 
W. Livingston Larned in the January 7 
issue of the Retail Public Ledger. 


Among the 104 other articles in 
this issue which are of distinct in- 
terest to merchants and advertising 
managers are: 


“An Inventory That Means Some- 
thing”; “The Atmosphere of Language” 
(one of the series on successful retail 
advertising); “Interest—As a Matter of 
Principle,” by John L. Boyd, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son; “Closing the Account With- 
out Losing the Trade”; “The Letters of 
Adelphi Daly—Demonstrator”; “A Ma- 
chine That Proves the Value of Cloth’’; 
the story of the Virginia Dare products; 
why Marshall Field & Co. keep their 
office boys; and 96 other live articles. 


A year’s subscription to this semi- 
monthly magazine of retail business 
costs only $1. Send it today to the 


RETAIL e@aiets LEDGER 
Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Graffco 


Vise Signals 




















They Keep 
Your Records 
Straight 


Graffco Vise Signals 
attach securely to file- 
cards and show at a glance informa- 
tion needed about credits, follow- 
ups, shipments, receipts, time limits, 
etc. Their 12 bright, permanent 
colors make classification simple and 
well-nigh error proof. 


Over 50 departments of the U. S. 
Government and hundreds of na 
tional organizations and _ business 
houses use them. So do smaller 
firms. 





Send for free samples. 


George B. Graff Company 
294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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Government Figures On the 
Paper Situation 


The Federal Trade Commission, on 
January 2, issued a special sum: 
dealing with the paper industry, from 
which the following figures are taken: 

Indications are that the production of 
Standard News for 1919 over 1918 was 
about 9 per cent. The figures for To- 
tal Newsprint of all grades indicate 
that the increase in total production 
for 1919 over 1918 was a little more 
than 8 per cent. 

The increase in newsprint consump. 
tion for 1919 over 1918 was about 14 

er cent, and the increase for the 
ourth quarter of 1919 over the same 
period in 1918 was between 25 and 30 
per cent. 

Comparing the stocks on hand at the 
domestic mills with their average daily 
production based upon the weekly and 
monthly reports for the 18 months’ 
period ended September 30, 1919, the 
figures show that newsprint paper mills 
stocks equal slightly less than 4 days’ 
average output. Book paper mill stocks 
equal slightly less than 10 days’ aver- 
age output. 

The increase in the production of 
newsprint in November, 1919, over No- 
vember, 1918, amounted to about 15 per 
cent for Total Print and more than 17 
per cent for Standard News. Mill 
stocks of both Standard News and Total 
Print decreased during November, 1919 

Publishers’ stocks of newsprint pa- 
per for November, 1919, decreased 15,- 
937 tons during the period. There 
was less tonnage in transit at the end 
of November than on October 31. Pub 
lishers of leading papers used almost 
3,000 tons more paper than during 
October, notwithstanding the need for 
conservation and the fact that Novem: 
ber was the shorter month, Publishers 
stocks and transit tonnage on Novem- 
ber 30th represented slightly more 
than thirty days’ supply at the exist- 
ing rate of consumption Fifty-eight 
publishing concerns held about 45 per 
cent of the tonnage on hand at the end 
of the month. 


Magazine Summary Changes 


Owing to the printers’ strike, Hor 
per’s Bazar omitted its November issue. 
The figures given in the December sum- 
were for its regular December 


mary 

number. snd 
December Atlantic Monthly contsines 

34,868 lines (155 pages) instead 0 


31,377 lines (140 pages). 

Motor did not print any October or 
November issue. The December num 
ber carried 110,376 lines. | 

The figures for the Nation for Octo- 
ber totalled 7,689 lines, as follows: > 
tober 4, 1,891 lines; October 11, 1,65 
lines; October 18, 2,357 lines; October 
25. 1,785 lines. 

The December issue of Century ons 
tained a total of 23,688 lines (10> 
ages). . 

. Nicholas Magazine carried 16,100 
lines (71 pages) in the November he 
sue and 11,592 lines (51 pages) in 

December issue. 
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100 Kxecutives 


@ I can place a limited number of forward 
looking sales and advertising managers in con- 
fidential relations with a well-known publicity 
producing organization. 


q@ It will be to their interests to know this 
company intimately and it will in no way inter- 
fere with their present employment. 


q This high-class organization has been in busi- 
ness since 1902; incorporated in 1912. Its 
1920 orders in hand outrun the most sanguine 
anticipations. 


@ Mental stimulus, as unusual as itis practical, 
will inevitably result from the relation offered. 


@ There will be, in addition, sufficient in- 
cidental financial advantage to the respondent, 
to make the opportunity attractive. 


q Executives only are addressed—community 
of interests suggesting the complementary and 
mutually serviceable relation. 


q This advertisement appears once only here 
and in Printers’ Ink Monthly. Its offer will 
be withdrawn, without notice, when one 
hundred executives have signified their interest. 


ERNEST B. TERRY 


Care of Printers’ Ink 


833 Peoples Gas Building Chicago 
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Change of Address 


Circulation has grown so fast, and is 
growing so much more, that we have been 
compelled to move to larger quarters. 


Our new address is 


180 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Circulation 300,000 


and over monthly 


Rate $1.50 per agate line 


iGxrension Macgemg 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GENERAL OFFICES 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


s| F. W. HARVEY, Jr. JAMES K. BOYD 
| General Manager : Advertising Manager 
Eastern Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Review 

World’s 
Scribner 
Harper’: 
Atlantic 
Century 

Munsey’ 
Wide V 
Bookmar 
Current 

*St. Nic 


‘January 


America 
Red Boo 
Metropol 
Photopla 
Motion 

Sunset 

Americat 
Everyboe 
Boys’ Lit 
Boys’ M: 
Green B 
*Cosmop: 
*Hearst’s 
*McClur 


"January 

VOLU 
Ww 
(Exc 
















JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR JANUARY 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size 





Agate 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews....... 113 25,312 
Bes Work ...cccceces 101 22,691 
PED wp as s.o00es 06s 600 85 19,108 
Harper’s Magazine ....... 81 18,256 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 80 18,018 
ST Dis «s0ced see 0/0008 6 72 16,240 
BEE Ne sccccccssecsscoes OO Seane 
SS Pre ee 19 4,312 
ee 14 3,300 
Current Opinion .......... 8 1,792 
DE -ccocwes wees J sees 





‘January issue delayed 


Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
American .................268 38,324 
Red Book ... , ..+-189 27,132 
Metropolitar wa ..-115 19,560 
PT adbks sodas eek 127 18,248 
Motion Picture Magazine..125 17,918 
Delo dbsccccsccscvccsNae. Stenee 
ST TO -ccccccecece 76 15,200 
Everybody’s .............-- 87 12,481 
SS Se 67 11,518 
Boys’ Magazine ........... 52 9,086 
BEER <scccccesesuccs 50 7,165 
I aie ou ad peu teal 
EEG aves e ckeuseea 
ee 


“January issue delayed. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ ewn 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues).......... 602 91,501 
ladies’ Home Journal.....318 63,735 
Good Housekeeping ...... 230 32,896 
Woman’s Home Companion.150 30,000 
Delineator ................ 132 26,481 
Woman’s Magazine ....... 101 20,336 
REIS: 101 20,322 
eae 87 16,686 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 75 14,370 
Modern Priscilla ......... 62 10,518 
Mother’s Magazine ....... 59 10,066 
6,426 


Needlecraft Magazine .... 34 
“Pictorial Review ......... . 
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worth while 


reads 
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In all that 
makes a live 
newspaper 


The 

NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 
Leads its field! 


Largest Circulation! 
Best Newspaper! 

The best Equipment! 
The most Linotypes! 
The largest Presses! 
The largest News Staff! 


With a circulation i early 
twice as large as any 
other New Haven paper 
—its City Circulation 
alone is larger than the 
Entire circulation of its 
nearest competitor. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York————Chicago 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
TT diénhenesints sauce 
*Today’s Housewife........ .. 
*January issue delayed. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR. 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 
Sere 314 211,269 
Motor Life .....cccvccccse Sh SRS 
0 EE ee 389 55,725 
Popular Mechanics (pages).220 49,403 
We OE 64s psenesnadten 308 48,664 
Popular Science Monthly...219 33,397 
CO eee 198 33,264 
House and Gardenr........ 184 28,111 
Physical Culture ..........189 27,027 
Electrical Experimenter.....161 23,732 
Arts & Decoration ......... 97 16,458 
NS in ontdh db ccaeandstae 71 11,970 
Association Men .......... 85 11,942 
House Beautiful .......... €7 10348 


Illustrated World (pages).. 39 8,764 


Field and Stream.......... 60 8,613 
National Sportsman ....... 55 7,971 
Extension Magazine ....... 45 7,425 
cf eee 38 5,852 
Outers’ Book-Recreation.... 49 5,779 
Forest and Stream......... 37. — «5,644 
er eee 314,512 


*International Studio ...... .. 


*January issue delayed. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

ee EN eee 151 26,585 
Everywoman’s World....... 52 17,400 
Canadian Home Journal... 70 14,156 


Canadian Magazine (pages). 50 11,200 
Canadian Courier (2 Decem- 
ber issues) ......-..2se 54 9,870 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
Advertising) 

December 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post..411 69,984 
Literary Digest ......--- 202 30,786 
Cotas s . cccccceccentine 156 26,646 
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National Tractor Show 





Masonic Temple 





The great event of the tractor year will 
be held Feb. 16 to Feb. 21. 


Exhibits in number and variety will 
exceed all previous shows. 


Advance announcements should be 
made in our issue of Feb. 5. 


Ours is the oldest trade paper in the 
tractor field. 


We run far more advertising than any 
other paper reaching this industry. 


During 1919 we ran 2683.40. pages of 
display and classified advertising, lead- 
ing one paper in this field by 2322 pages, 
another by 1981 pages, another by 1933 
pages, another by 1922 pages, another by 
1501 pages, another by 811 pages, while 
we ran 170 pages ahead of our nearest 
competitor. 


Remember Feb. 5 for tractor an- 
nouncements. 


Farm Implement News 


THE TRACTOR AND TRUCK REVIEW 


















Chicago, U. S. A. 





Agate 


Columns Lines 


I a elvis gotta eX odt oaaemiel 
NE iio sc cansonicseea 
Scientific American ..... 
ee eee 
Youth’s Companion ..... 
RE Sat ines de eeeene es 
CONIOR oc cccccccccss 
DEE 4346445 ces cndsced 
Town & Country ...... 
Independent ........... 


Christian Herald 


Columns 


December 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post. .432 


Town & Country........294 
Literary Digest .........211 
CHW in cccpectidddececs 142 
Independent ............ 81 
a a 74 
Christian Herald ....... 56 
BE. ehtiencdsentessnee 60 
Scientific American ...... 47 
Youth’s Companion ...... 27 
DY heati« ciucaiguee-es 14 
rer eee 1} 
BA btw occusssccness 
Eis... 
Columns 


December 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. .382 


Literary Digest ......... 271 
Se civexeweenoncate 124 
Town & Country ....... 105 
Ree slp to Nwteqacddcsnace 80 
Christian Herald ........ 64 
Scientific American ...... 51 
Independent ............ 49 
GR: Sh bat cach cadanbe 38 
EE wtccs ido os a dakasckn ee 
PNG NG AE ceavecebeces 15 
Youth’s Companion ..... 9 
CRED Sctccvndrane's 12 
NEY. nudeddsaynexeyea 
Columns 
December 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post. .315 
Literary Digest ........256 
DO .<iocce tena sete 133 
Christian Herald ........ 58 
Scientific American ..... 47 
Youth’s Companion ..... 26 
ET ide h ¢oereues osm 33 
Se ee 31 
Independent ............ 26 
ER Cer: reer 16 





17,130 
8,813 
7,910 
7,709 
5,470 
3,268 
3,018 
1,690 


Agate 
Lines 


73,592 
49,620 
32,142 
24,211 
11,638 
10,941 
9,520 
8,380 
8,145 
5,499 
2,098 
1,627 


Agate 
Lines 


65,086 
41,257 
21,207 
17,741 
11,333 
10,990 
8,705 
7,137 
5,650 
3,570 
2,143 
1,912 
1,689 


Agate 
Lines 


53,694 
39,049 
18,665 
10,028 
8,089 
5,254 
4,904 
4,416 
3,799 
2,290 
1,180 
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Columns Ling 





CRON sco 0c osneecs 1,106 
Ring 60S<kesnn tale 
December 29-31 
CR 0 he blk 0 S'ab v's cee 42 6,293 
Totals fer December (4 issues) 

Saturday Evening Post.1,540 262,3% 
Literary Digest ....... 940 143,24 
UU, *422 72,064 
Town & Country...... 7399 67,361 
DE oc ils shina cde $239 35,505 
BOGE” csbna<8sceccen sae *233 32,879 
Scientific American ... 191 32,88 
Christian Herald...... *178 30,58 
DOOD suacpaciayad ive 7184 =. 27,478 
Independent .......... *156 22,574 
Youth’s Companion ... 89 181% 
OM a sicvietatGe de 112 15,990 
SE dxcosuecadased 60 = 8,689 
Churchman ........+:. $1 7,40 
*3 issues. 72 issues. {5 issues, 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


BD ncanccessdessuen 314 
2. Motor Life .......0%- 592 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal. .318 
@. BME. Noda cei destsun 389 
5. Popular Mechanics 
CRE cp Gueevas 220 
6. Vanity Fair .......... 308 
7. Harper’s Bazar .......276 
8; American .....c0cce0e 268 
9. Popular Science 
pn reer 219 
10. Country Life ........ 198 
11. Good Housekeeping . . .230 
12. Woman’s Home Comp.. 150 
13. House & Garden ..... 184 
34. Bed Beek ...6.cccecs 189 
45; Maclean's 2... .cctsces 151 
| Te 132 
17. Review of Reviews... .113 
18. Electrical Ex- 
perimenter ......... 161 
19. World’s Work ........ 101 
20. Woman’s Mag.........101 
Sie Hg ns xk vadnecde 101 
22. Metropolitan ......... 115 
23. Scribner’s .......000- 85 
24. Harper’s Mag......... 81 
25. Photoplay .......-.-- 127 





(See note on page 198.) 


211,260 
93,517 
63,735 
55,725 


49,403 
48,664 
46,460 
38,324 


33,397 
33,264 
32,896 
30,000 
28,111 
27,132 
26,585 
26,481 
25,312 


23,732 
22,691 
20,336 
20,322 
19,560 
19,108 
18,256 
18,248 
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Seber  _~slta 












ns Lines 
7 1416 


2 (6,095 
8) 
262,356 
143,234 
72,064 
67,361 
35,505 
32,879 
32,848 
30,538 
27,478 
22,574 
18,135 
15,930 
8,689 
7,40 


wn 


Agate 
s Lines 
211,260 
93,517 
63,735 
$5,725 


49,403 
48,664 
46,460 
38,324 


33,397 
33,264 
32,896 
30,000 
28,111 
27,132 
26,585 
26,481 
25,312 


23,732 
22,691 
20,336 
20,322 
19,560 
19,108 
18,256 
18,248 
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Good Business Insurance 








HE man of tomorrow is 
the Scout of today. You 
know him. 

He is the up and coming 
boy in every community: 
The boy who is preparing 
himself for the obligations of 
citizenship by assuming the 
responsibilities of today. 

He is getting his training 
by following the Scout pro- 
gram. It means hard work 
and real sacrifice for every 
boy who undertakes it. 

The next time you see a 
hoy in his Scout uniform 
think of him in that light. 

This type of boy is the man 
of tomorrow. The man you 
must look to as the buyer of 
your product. The man on 
whom your business will 
depend. 

And this is the time to get 
him acquainted with your 
name and what it stands for. 

To be sure of him tomor- 


row you must advertise to 
him today. 

Your business is not built 
for today but for the future. 

You believe in insuring 
yourself against all possible 
business contingencies. 

Carry this one step further 
and make sure of your future 
customer by selling him today 
and then keeping him sold. 

This is double business in- 
surance, because most of 
these boys are buying factors 
right now. Their influence 
is felt in most family pur- 
chases as well as in the buy- 
ing of things that are for 
their own use. 

Many national advertisers 
already know the value of this 
market and its future possi- 
bilities. 

We want you to become 
better acquainted with it. Do 
we get a chance to tell you 
about it? 


Boys’ Life is the Only|Publication Covering the Scout Field 


BOYS@LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 





The Quality Magazine For Boys 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


87 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS 
Member A. B. C. 


00 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORE 
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JANUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 














1920 1919 1918 

EE. oz Saewe ete vcecseuv'l 38,324 17,375 18,116 
Review of Reviews ...........- 25,312 18,032 14,158 
» err : 22,691 17,696 17,284 
PEGE. Scccccccccece conde 19,560 13,358 18,114 
Harper’s Magazine ............ 18,256 12,544 15,735 
ON OS ear $27,132 $12,156 $12,912 
I Deon cicess Ko 600089 adetebo 12,854 14,812 
ITE ites oh od neGe we 6s 19,108 11,389 11,867 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 18,018 10,103 10,117 
COPEL « bas cdcesvanessce $18,248 $11,293 $10,565 
OS SRS Re err 6,240 7,843 9,288 
EY oe Te aoe Ce aeaeos he aden. 11,771 13,004 
ID i. cus neamnscece4eese $12,481 16,431 $12,556 
Motion Picture Magazine...... $17,918 $9,385 6,383 
SENOE.. TI oo 0b 000 0c cccce te 15,200 9,161 5.751 
SIGE ts. Bb he Leb ok ch ke be ches 17,173 9,337 9,747 
TG ina k os aides +0 see 66 eaneas 7,239 9,776 
PIGROENO wus ci srerete cece coves 7,556 5,082 5,663 
Boys’ in tcp kas $40 eRbee 9,086 + 045 4,753 
i, DEE GRE SED ceesecccdee.  Sebber 4,190 4,581 
ee ee ere x. 792 1,911 5,856 
+Three-year total 304,095 "213,195 231,038 


+Changed from standard to flat size. 


xNew size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF = 





1917 
22'817 ea 

81 
17,528 75,19 
17,908 6894 
17,752 64,287 
6,048 S82 
28,854 $56,520 
12,614 549% 
10,450 48,688 
5,732 45,838 
9,978 43,349 
16,807 $41,582 
8,73 1204 
5,489 39,175 
7,714 Ri 
; 36,257 
11,050 $28,065 
566 23,867 

5,832 237 

5,539 $14,310 
4, 465 14,024 
236,514 984,842 


*Dec., 1916, and Jan., 1917, issues combined. Figures credited in Dec., 1918, total, 





















Country Life in America. . 
Popular Science Monthly. 





Vogue ¢g | BPP Pe 91,501 46,836 53,941 73,293 265,571 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 63,735 35,664 28,355 18,937 146,691 
ee One e 46,460 24,256 28,319 37,098 136,133 
Good Housekeeping ........... 32,896 21,980 17,501 30,968 103,345 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 30,000 16,579 16,177 12,775 75,531 
EPGUGUNGE 6456550 6S sEKKec nso 26,841 13,569 12,657 9,931 
Woman’s Magazine ........... 20,336 10,889 11,494 9,068 $1,787 
SEES ig. wcc.6n 0040005 seneeegee 20,322 10,917 11,444 9,047 $1,730 
Pictorial Review ...........++. 20,974 °14,855 13,471 49, 
Modern Priscilla ............+. 10,518 6,384 6,165 5,998 29, 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 10,066 5,975 6,680 6,160 28,881 
People’s Home Journal........ vitae © 8,479 8,560 8,282 25,321 
McCall’s Magazine ............ a a *9,400 7,434 5,179 22,013 

*New size. — 

+Three-year total. 352,675 231,902 223,582 240,207 1,048,366 

CLASS MAGAZINES 
ee PE Fe CRE PRP ERT AE $55,725 443,357 438,579 34,773 172,434 
WEY GUE Sa BETS 0 Hes cicte ed 48,664 20,273 30,765 41,785 141,487 
Popular Mechanics ........... 49,403 24,963 28,067 33,866 13 
. 24,696 98,965 


18,500 90,398 
61 













+Three-year total. 
WEEKLIES (5 DECEMBER ISSUES) 









Physical Culture ......... aie $27, 027 .$15,412 9,946 9,422 
en en ‘ 11,970 7,728 6,720 10,787 37,205 
Field and Stream . 8,613 7,436 7,458 8,723 32,230 
House Beautiful .. a4 10,348 4,951 5,562 5,685 26, 
CUE cade a tn h0.40'4s 54054 65 o24 $4,512 $5,229 $6,118 5,372 21,231 
International Studio .......... oh8 522 5,012 5,144 , $15,922 
+Changed from standard to flat — ——_ 
size. 282,923 169,631 182,595 199,375 834,524 


















Saturday Evening Post ....... *262,356 153,336 151,598 120,835 688,125 
Literary Digest ............--- *143,234  *92,817 92°554 82,175 410,780 
Town and Country............ x67,361 $53,133 62,151 65,193 247,838 
BelllewS i cic cc duet skodevacdeu $72,064 $*33,777 55,546 6,605 217,992 
Scientific American .......+++++ *32,849 .*31,742 22,252 26,017 Il 
NIE cc'h vs canes hs 9008 Ee « x27,478. *27,529 30,602 26,902 112,511 
Sao koe Ohi che by cees's $32,879 *16,573 *24,786 %36,751 ° 110; 
IS oS 0 c.cacss' sas sae patie 35,505 *20,866 *18,984 *16,744 9 
Christian Herald ............. $30,538 14,174 10,099 13,459 

*4 issues. Foray egg 

t3 issues. {Smaller page size. 704,264 443,947 468,572 444,681 2,061,404 

x2 issues. _—— agpeers | 
GRAND TOTALS |..........-- 1,643,957 1,058,675 1,105,787 1,120,777 4,929,196 
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984,842 
18, total, 


265,571 
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E. A. STOWE, EpiTror 


BARNHART BUILDING 
CORNER IONIA AVENUE AND LOUIS STREET, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Nove va 1919, 


National Register Publishing Co., 
New York, 
Hi. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

It will not be necessary for you to 
send a representative to Gram Rapids 
to renew our subscription for 1920. 


The service speaks for itself end is 
worth all we pay you. 


Send our renewal blank or continue us 
as a member on same terms as during 
1919 and oblige 


Yours truly, 


4E MET 








The above is the best possible evidence of the value of the 
Standard Register of Advertising to trade papers. There 
afe an infinite number of uses that trade publishers can make 
Of the service. The Standard Register of Advertising gives 
a unexcelled listing of national and trade advertisers, their 
advertising managers, their ‘advertising’ agents, kind of 
Mediums used, and when the business js. placed. For further 
information address National Register Publishing Company, 
91 Times Building, New York City, or Plymouth Bidg., 

0. 






















Little 


The 


Classroom 


Cee & CO., Washing- 
ton, D. C., retailers of things to 
eat, employ forty clerks. Once a 
week the forty get together for 
an informal meeting to talk over 
store matters. At one meeting the 
newest accession to the rank of 
clerks indicated that he had some- 
thing to say. The manager invited 
him to talk. 

“It’s about the telephone,” he 
began. “We have five trunk lines 
and ten phones throughout the 
store, and they are busy most of 
the time filling telephone orders. 
Every one who picks up the phone 
says ‘Hello.’ But if a customer 
comes in the store and we wait 
on her from behind the counter, 
we don’t say ‘Hello.’ Of course 
I know that ‘Hello’ is the conven- 
tional telephone greeting. Some- 
times one of us says ‘Yes?’ and 
once in a while I hear ‘This is 
the canned goods department ;’ but 
I don’t think any of those are the 
things we ought to say. If we 
greet a customer face to face we 
don’t begin with ‘Hello’ or ‘Yes’ 
or ‘This is the canned goods de- 
partment.’ We say ‘Good morning, 
may I serve you?’ or ‘I’ve been 
hoping you’d come in, Mrs. Smith, 
tO see those new hams we have 
just received’ or something pleas- 
ant and smiling. 

“T can’t see any difference be- 
tween service to a customer back 
of the counter and service over 
the ’phone. It’s a customer in 
each case. If the customer is in 
the flesh, we have a smile, a clean 
bright store and the air of being 
busy to please and impress. Over 
the phone the only impression we 
can make is by the sound of our 
voice and what we say with it. I 
think we ought to make it a study, 
what to say and how to say it, 
and that any clerk who starts off 
with ‘Hello’ ought to be gently re- 
minded that this is Cummings & 
Co., and not an informal chance 
meeting place.” 

Cummings & Co. have acquired 


a telephone reputation. This is the . 


School master 


explanation of it, as given 
floor manager. “That was 
years ago,” he added, “| 
pretty new but now I’m old 
service and bossing the floo 
still think the telephone i 
asset, not merely a means of 
ting orders.” 

* * * 

In selling by mail, it is not 
always good English, forceful 
phraseology, and snappy openings 
and finishes which bring home the 
bacon. Sometimes the homely ap- 
peal is more effective than any 
other. The Schoolmaster was re 
minded of this the other day 
when Robert Whittier, the actor, 
showed him a letter which he had 
composed in order to sell the 
restaurant service of a certain 
Italian chef whose place he knew 
to be good, and whose busi 
was threatened with extineti 
account of lack of patronage, 
to being on a side street, away 
from the big centres. The chef 
was on the verge of giving up in 
despair, when Mr. Whittier bade 
him hold on until he had tried a 
little experiment. He then sat 
down and composed the following 
letter, to which he had the chef 
attach his signature. It was as 
follows: 

“Before this I chef one noble 
Italian family now I come it my- 
self—house top side this paper. I 
build the clientele intellectual they 
more appreciation my art. 
of singers Metropolitan Opera 
House writers magazines and the 
newspaper come in my tables and 
I ask you so much come at my 
tables then you shall tell every- 
body. . 

“Yours in kind service, 
“Seconpo MARCHESIO.” 


The letter was printed and sent 
out to a selected list of the prom- 
inent people of the stage. In some 
cases it was delivered at the stage 
door. Within forty-eight 
the results. became visible. 
mands came to investigate and 
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Advertising Lecture Slides Produce 


At a cost of less than ordinary photographs—you can place a set of colored 
lecture slides in the hands of your salesmen, district branches, and dealer 
fepresentatives. Helps to emphasize the strong points in your goods, picture 
your factory and process of manufacture. 

§ An effective appeal to the imagination—stimulates thinking that tends to 
create responsive action. We supply complete outfits of lantern slides and 
small portable projection machines. Easy to carry and just as easy to operate. 


F Our plan will pay for itself—then pay dividends—will you at least inves- 
tigate? A letter merely saying, “I am interested,’’ will bring you some 
valuable data. Please address your letter to Manufacturers’ Service Dept. 


STANDARD SLIDE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK } 








Vest 48th Street 








IT REQUIRES ORGANIZATION TO 
PV leisy Vengo i =) mi clelejem 4, lei-7.\4i, tens 


WE HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED SINCE 1895 
EQUIPPED TO DELIVER THE BEST POSSIBLE 
WORK IN THE LEAST POSSIBLE TIME 


THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
r PHOTO ENGRAVERS ” 


225 WEST 391 STREET, NEW YORK amenican press ASSOCIATION BLDG. 
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Subcribe Now to Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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We Want an 
Advertising Manager 


We wish to employ a man of 
strong personality and address 
who has had agency experience 
to take charge of our Advertis- 
ing Department. He must have 
had experience in buying space 


in country dailies and weeklies. | 


His references must be of the 


highest character and bear the | 
| living in a small town in New 


closest investigation. We are 
willing to start such a man at a 
fair salary and if he makes 
good there is no limit. All ap- 
plications will be treated con- 
fidentially. In applying give 
full particulars as to age, with 
whom you have been employed 
the past eight years and salary 
expected as a starter. 


CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Wanted 
Assistant Sales Manager 


If you are between 25 and 35 
years young—if -you have had 
some real sales experience—if 
you have directed or have proof 
you can direct men—if you can, 
go right into a salesman’s terri- 
tory with the man himself and 
help him to see larger sales, new 
ideas, and teach him to under- 
stand true co-operation between 
factory, sales and advertising— 
if you are optimistic and can 
give true loyalty to your em- 
ployer— 

‘Then a progressive manufac- 
turing company selling direct to 
the dry goods stores wants to 
hear from you. Experience in 
their line not necessary provided 
you are the type of’ man we 
have specified. 

Address “J. L.,” Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink, New York City. 

















INK 


mained to partake of Signor Mar. 
chesio’s viands. The Signor has 
since had to take over another 
floor to accommodate his many 
patrons. 

The letter quoted above violates 
nearly every canon of good 
writing, but it sold the goods be 
cause it was written in a a 
with the personality of eh 
and because it went straight home 
to the people for whom it was de 


signed. 
* * * 


On September 19, 1905, a lady 


York wrote to the Davis Sewing 


| Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, ask 
| ing the price of needles for a cer- 


tain type of machine. On the 2id 
a letter from the company it- 


| formed her that the price of the 
| needles 


would be 30 cents per 
dozen and that they would be 
mailed promptly upon receipt of 
her order accompanied with re 
mittance. The letter was signed 
by Mr. Wells, an official of the 
company. 

On December 16, 1918—thirteen 
years later—the lady took her 
pen in hand and using the back 
of the original letter from the 
firm, naively. wrote: “I will now 
inclose 30 cents for the needles 
and hope you will send them to 
me by return mail.” et 

Mr. Wells in the meantime had 
died, but, says S. H. Ankeney, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
“the order was promptly entered 
and marked ‘rush,’ and also 
marked paid, although the price 
of needles, due to the various 
reasons for the high cost of living 
with which we are all familiar, 
had advanced in the intervening 
thirteen years to 40 .cents per 
dozen.” 

Instances of long-lived. adver- 
tisements or letters have “beet 
given in these columns: before. 
This makes an interesting one 10 
add to the list. In truth, ome cam 
never know when his quotations 
will come home to roost. 


* * * 

The story is one of the oldest 
forms of human appeal. It 8 
often effective where @ 

enna. 













Mat HF istement of facts would not get 
or has jon. But .it is not easy to 
nother HF wart a letter with it. It is apt to 
many ran too long and make the reader 
, t. But a lacquer manu- 
niolates facturing firm has employed it in 
eter ag letter so as to bring it 
rds be. to the point. Moreover, 





dl telling use of the atten- 
jomfixing quality of quoted con- 
vsation. It begins this way: 

fo rue Inpivipvat In Your Pant 


Wao Is InrEREsSTeED IN FINISHING 
PRoBLeMs: 
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of 








Der Sir: 
4 A crowd in a Pullman = smoker. 
oe “What's your line?” one asked our Mr. 
WINE TM Gieman. “Lacquers,” he replied. 
), ask- “0b, yes, I know—Chinese make 
a cer. me my trays with it.” “No, that’s 
wong,” said another. “Lacquer is a 
he 2id wt of varnish used on brass beds.” 
1y in- MP Sid another: 5) Your field is rather 
fmited, isn’t it?” 
of the “Unlimited,” was the reply of Mr. 
S Pe MB iiesman, Then he readily explained 
Id be Lacquer Enamels 


tat—“Lacquer and 
gine.” etc. 
At this point the varied uses to 
which the firm’s products can be 
jit afe outlined, as if they were 
ail part of the conyersation. 
The merit of this letter lies in 


the BF wick, sharp sentences. It is well 
NOW Mywrth study by letter writers. 
nedles ofits 

m to * i . 





The Schoolmaster notes with en- 
tusiasm the growing tendency to 
tivertise gasoline along thorough- 
Ymodern lines. “Gas” can’t be 
fit up in nicely labelled packages, 
Wit the nearest approach to it is 
& installation of Service Sta- 
ims, where widely advertise: 
og may be had by the motor- 


"There will soon be as many 
fades and kinds of gasoline, as of 
pay other line of merchandise, and 
mone is reaching out for 
ints that can be advertised. 
tthis is a needed move is well 
ood by motorists who hzve 
/*i too prone, themselves, to drop 
Dat any old garage or gasoline 
ation and fill up the tank, regerd 
% of known adulteration. 
The Gulf Refining Company, 
from its national advertising, 
'M0w erecting service stations 
4 pretentious type in cities 
ie 












iseasy and natural approach, the | 
familiar picture presented, and the | 
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LAYOUT AND 


COPY MAN 


Wanted by a 
Philadelphia Printer 


Some young man who is well 
trained in writing sales copy, 
particularly for direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, and who can prepare fin- 
ished layouts for high-grade print- 
ing, is looking for a better job. 

You may be the man. 

If so, we have an opening for 
you at a good salary, and with op- 
portunity to grow with us—in our 
advertising department. 

Tell us your good points and 
your experience; and submit such 
samples as you have of your copy 
and layout work. 

We should prefer a Philadel- 
phian. 

Address P. B., Box 132, P. I. 


‘WANTED > 


Two trade paper salesmen to 
represent leading trade paper 
in its field in the New York 
territory. 












Possibilities unlimited. Sal- 
ary until you get started, and 
then on a commission basis. 


A real opportunity for a 
real salesman. 
Call 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Incorporated 


1510 Flatiron Building 
Saturday morning 


Also an opening in Chicago 
territory. Address Chicago 
office, Lytton Bldg. 
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When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL efaiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


I@ readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 

tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters,Office Systems, Maney Saving 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 months. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave.. N. Y, 


A Man 


who has written what has 
suld goods to people is 


Wanted Now 


or as nearly at once as his 
present engagements will hon- 
orably permit. 


















We need a man who can point 
to advertising copy which he 
has written that has sold the 
product advertised. The more 
times he has scored with suc- 
cessful copy the better. This 
infers that he has had experi- 
ence with an _ advertising 


agency. 


We can give such a man al! he is 
worth toan advertising agency. with 
big work to do and bigger coming. 
Congenial surroundings; « happy 
family of associates; successful men 
to work wih and for, and as big an 
opportunity in money and respon- 
sibility as a forward-looking man 
could want. Advertising Agency. 


Box 126, care of Printer’s Ink. 

















everywhere, and it has discovers 
a likable method of exploit 
them in newspapers in those sam 
towns. 

Line drawings are made from 
photographs of the new stations ies of | 





series 
as they are erected, and ing publi 
quarter page display tells wha suggestio: 
they mean to the motorist whobe §§ Through 


been imposed on by “tampered. guizatior 


with” gasoline. one 
As an extra inducement, a & te camp 
coupon is printed in the advertise Mame? 


ment, authorizing the service st: BH ised. T 


tion to give the bearer a one-gal- the direc 
lon can of Supreme Auto Oia § 4% 
Gulf product—free, with evty & "tee 
purchase of five gallons of “That & plant at 


Good Gulf Gasoline.” ye, 

Now this may smack of the old 
circus days of advertising but te 
finers of automobile gasoline and The 4 
oil say that it is absolutely neces § % De 


sary to resort to such expedients ps the’ 
to make the motorist break his § officers o 





bad habits. He has lazily bought § W- Sho: 
his gasoline “at any old place’ pT 
and his engine suffers in propor- has bee: 
tion. Once he is made actually § Edward 
to see the difference, by using high _ * 
grade oils and gas, he is not apt Denv 
to revert to his former ways. - 
po 

Canada’s Exports Increase an, 


The foreign trade of Canada for the he 
calendar year 1919 will easily Vm. H. 
that of 1918. : tity, A 

For the eleven months ending No paign sl 
vember 30 last the total trade for 1919 abject co 
was $10,984,712 in excess of for a m 
the same period in 1918, and it is prac manufac 


tically certain that the December 

will not fall below those for the same 

month in the preceding year. | : 
The imports for the year will be @ 

the neighborhood of $931,000,000, while 

the exports will approximate $1, 

000,000. 


Victor Water Motor Cor. 
Appoints Agency 








The Victor Water Motor, 
tion, New York, has placed its P 
tising in the hands of the B 
Jones Advertising Agency, of 
ton, N. Y. Advertising in ge 4 


lications of national circulation 
used. 


Paul L. Foster’s New Position 


Paul L. Foster, who recently resigned 
as sales and advertising Pad 
the Oil Products Company, Ine. vith 
York, has taken a similar 
E. E. Dickinson & Co., Essex, Conn. 
distillers of witch hazel. 





















Advertising Plates Are Adver- 
tised 


The Gagnier Stereotype Foundry, 
Detroit, is undertaking a national di- 
rectby-mail advertising campaign. A 
series of bulletins has been sent to lead- 
ing publishers and advertising agencies 
throughout the country, requesting 

ions and recommendations. 
Through the answers received, this or- 
ganization hopes to be in a position to 
know just what kind of plates and cuts 
newspaper publishers desire. When 
the campaign has been completed, it is 
planned to undertake an advertising 
campaign in which paid space will be 
ued. The present campaign is under 
the direction of H. R. Schaffer, man- 





aig! diveis Gh 








Oilm~ of the Eastern Division of the or- 
, = ion, New York. 
every ir cotipeny intends to establish a 
) t at New York in March of this 
f “That plan few York in March of thi 
year. 
the old = 
but re. @ Altoona Newspapers Merged 
ine and The Altoona, Pa., Daily Tribune and 
y neces- the Daily Times, both morning news- 
papers, were merged on January 1, un- 
dedients der the name of Times-Tribune. The 
eak his oiicers of the new company are: Henry 
bought W. Shoemaker, president; William Hah- 
” man, vice-president, and B. Leopold, 
secretary-treasurer. Milo ° itaker 
place Milo W. Whitak 
propor- has been made general manager, and 
actually Edward Donahue has been made adver- 
ng high tising manager of the publication. 
not 
T anutfacturer j- 
mn T Denver Manufact A 


points Chicago Agency 

ease The advertising of the American 
Auto Products Co., of Denver and Chi- 

for the age, hereafter will be handled by the 
Vm. H. Rankin Company, of the latter 
city, An extended trade-paper cam- 





ng No- paign shortly will be placed with the 
or 1919 of securing greater distribution 
hat for fora number of automobile accessories 
is prac- Manufactured by the Denver company. 
same 
¢ 

» i» | 900D PRINTING—CHEAP 


, while A Few Money-Saving Prices 

1M 100 d-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 

1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand ‘3.50 

1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 

FREE—our large package of samples 

ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


_—_. 








Mwiike DICHEY 


.) 


DATA SERWICE 










no © ng = beading tntetion from coast 

sdvatising and business condicions? Ask f 
Jd the January Bulletin Sent mmy a ~ 
with THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
ean. M3 Mecidian Life Blig., indianapolis, U. 
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LOS ANGELES 
Evening Herald 


Carries a greater volume 
of advertising than any 
daily on the Pacific coast 


DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 


Pat. Dec. Paper Clip on the market 
12. 1916 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. O. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 


SRS l5e per 1 
is owewkesenyoe l0e per 1,000 
ree. 8c per 1,000 
ae aa eee Te 1,000 
3,809,008. cccscesccces 6%ec per 1,000 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LANDS MORE RENEWALS! 


Yes, Sir! Without premiums, jim- 
cracks—or junk. 

Pallen’s New Mail Order Device 
pulls more cash mail orders per thou- 
sand mailed than any other method 
in existence. Send for live sample. 


J. PALLEN & ©O., Columbus, 0. 


George Seton Thompson Co. 
Cami { Advertising | tein, 

Feat | SERVICE | (eaters 
122 West Polk Street, Chicago 





























Wabash 7316 mR 
Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. ~ 
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AGRICULTURAL 
COPY WRITER 
AVAILABLE 


Trained agricultural writer 
with sales experience desires 
advertising connection with 
agency or manufacturer in mid- 
die west. He has a first-hand 
knowledge of the farm and 
farm market, particularly in 
power equipment lines. He has 
made a successful record in 
advertising and editorial work 
since his graduation from a 
leading agricultural college six 
years ago. 


Address A.C.W., care Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 


WANTED 


Advertising Manager 
—for one of our clients, a well- 
known manufacturer. 


Must be experienced and thor- 
oughly familiar with methods 
of merchandising to dealers, 
possessing a record of success- 
ful accomplishment in this field. 
This. position carries a good 
salary and offers fine oppor- 
tunity to grow. 
Apply by letter only, giving 
full details. Address 
Manufacturer 
care of 
THE BLAINE-THOMPSON CO. 
Advertising Agents 
Fourth National Bank Building 


Cincinnati 











E have been successful because 

the college town business of our 
advertisers has grown year by year. 
In building for others we have built 
for ourselves. There is a direct con- 
nection between the increasing volume 
of our clients’ business and our own, 


Collegiate Special 


Advertising 
Incorporate: 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 


ency 





Looks to ‘Printers’ Ink” 
Suitable Slogan 


Cowan Truck Company, 
Horyoxe 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: — = 
Will you kindly send us the rece 
copies of Printers’ Ink which contan 
the list of slogans which you have ten 
collecting. We are endeavoring to fpi 
a suitable slogan to apply to our tu 
ness and think that these will help ws: 
materially. 
W. L. Rosatys, 
Sales Promotion Manager 


“Mack Bulldog,” a New 
House-Organ 


_The “Mack Bulldog” will appear in 
February as the house-organ of th 
International Motor Company, maker 
of Mack trucks, New York, accordin 
to D. O. Skinner, advertising 

of that organization. The publication 
will be edited by H. C. Bailey, former 
ly manager of the Mack branch in $ 
Louis. This new motor truck hous 
organ will be 9x12 inches in size ai 
will be illustrated. 


Directs Advertising of Mort 
land Trucks 

Herbert A. Faulkner has been » 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Moreland Motor Truck Company, Le 
Angeles. He was formerly general pas 
senger and advertising agent of the 
Bay State Street Railways Company, 
Boston. 


Another Monthly of the Pa 
terson Pub. Co. 


The Patterson Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, publisher of the Americas 
Food Journal, has started a new month 
ly magazine to be known as the Amer 
can Restaurant. 








Ask us how! 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Energetic advertising man 
for strong western investment banking 
house. Attractive salary to right man. 

ications considered confidential. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
for established dry goods journal. 
Must be not only experienced, but fa- 
niliar with textile field. Weekly draw- 
ingaccount. Write confidentially, stating 
qualifications. Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 











Assistant Circulation Manager wanted at 
ome for Morning, Evening and Weekly 
Papers in Eastern Canadian town of 
,000 inhabitants. One fully qualified 
to take complete charge if required. Ap- 
plicants must be thoroughly reliable, 
conscientious and temperate. Excellent 
position for agg person. Apply, 
with full particulars, to Box 310, P. I. 
ADVERTISING SAL ESMAN-—We'l 
known.trade publication offers an excep- 
tinal opportunity to a high-grade man 
with a successful selling experience. 
State fully your previous experience, 
we, amount you have been earning and 
your reason for desiring a change. Box 
322, Printers’ Ink. 


Layout and Copy Man 


Al Layout Man, preferably a copy 
witer and experienced in form letters 
(New York.) Must be able to “‘feel” 
type—be endowed with sense of both 
the artistic and the practical. In an- 
swering, give detailed experience and 
samples of work. Box 321, P. I. 











WANTED—A man who knows the Drug 
and Hardware Trade to Map-Out and 

ize the Sales of an Article to 
teach the same class of people as 3-in-1 
Oil though in no way competitive. Must 
le& good letter-writer; with the ability 
fo plan and act and produce results. 
Give age, record, and salary required in 
inst letter, Address Box 334, P. I. 








Wanted--A Big 
Advertising Man 


A leading advertising agency needs 
**rvice man of exceptional crea- 
five ability and seasoned experience 


rk on big accounts: he man 

Wewill engage is probably now fill- 

an jmportant position, but will 

| it to his immediate advantage 

forces with us: Reply in 

Mm stating experience, salary ex- 

; ete. All communications 

Strictly confidentially. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 








One of the largest public utility com- 
panies in its field with a big problem 
of reconstruction wants a Copy Writer 
who is a clear thinker, reliable and not 
afraid of work. 

We want a man who can keep his 
feet on the ground and use his brain 
sanely. 

The pay at the 
startling. 

The opportunity to make a 
and advance is exceptional. 

Address Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


Paint Advertising Man Wanted. Do 
not answer this advertisement un!‘ess 
you are in the Advertising Department 
of a Paint Manufacturer. Must be able 
to write good copy, get up folders, book- 
lets, follow-up letters, etc. Knowledge 
of mechanical details of advertising and 
local dealer’s problems essential. We 
are a large concern doing a national 
business. Give complete information 
covering your past experience, age, ref- 
erences, education, present position, sal- 
ary, etc. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


~ Copy and Letter Man 


rhe classified advertising department of 
the leading newspaper in a live, mid- 
western city of 100,000 has an opening 
for a young man, single preferred, of 
good character, who can write news- 
paper advertisements, form letters, let- 
ter enclosures, etc., that will induce 
more people to use classified advertise- 
ments. Prefer young fellow who has 
specialized on letters; one whose style 
is short—snappy. The beginning salary 
is $35; your future will depend upon 
the amount of business you create. In 
replying tell your age, whether married 
or single, previous copy-writing experi- 
ence, and submit specimens of your 
work which will be returned to you. 
Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 


start is good, not 


record 























Assistant 
Advertising Manager 
The Advertising Manager of a4 

—_ Eastern Department 
tore wants a capable assistant, 
in the person of a straight-think- 
ing, aggressive yo man, who 
will enter quickly into the — 
of the organization, and can take 
charge of copy, layouts, and the 

- details of an Advertising 

ce. 

He must have had previous department 
store advertising experience and be able to 
write intelligent, high-class, to-the-point 
copy. He will be called upon to specialize 
on Men’s and Boys’ copy. 

Write, stating 
salary expected, if possible, send 

. All replies will be held 
confidential and letter returned 
Address, Bex 309, P. 2. 
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SALESMEN. Several good specialty men 
who can sell to New York retailers, 
wanted by old established corporation 
with assets of over $18,000,000. Splen- 
did opportunity and future as sales 
executives is assured those who make 


good. Commission basis with drawing 
account. Address “J.P.,” P. O. Box 
822, City Hall Station, New York City. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT WANTED 

Large manufacturing concern in New 
York has a place for a bright, capable 
boy in advertising department. 

Must be willing to start at bottom, 
check advertisements, etc.; a desire to 
learn advertising and high school edu- 
cation, while not essential, might prove 
helpful in advancement. 

rite fully, giving age, nationality 
and salary desired. Box 328, care P. 








SALES MANAGER 


Progressive New York Corporation man- 
ufacturing one of the largest lines of 
largely advertised Health and Toilet 
Essentials requires the services of a 
Domestic Sales Manager. We want the 
best man obtainable and will pay him a 
good salary and commission. Splendid 
future. Application should contain a 
brief outline of experience and will be 
held strictly confidential. Box 331, P. I. 





WANTED 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


by PRATT & LAMBERT, Inc. 


Varnish Makers 71 Years. Makers of 
“61” Floor Varnish, Effecto Auto Fin- 
ishes, Vitralite Enamel, Etc., Buffalo, 
New York. 


A splendid opportunity is offered an 
experienced advertising man to connect 
with this nationally known house. Here 
he will find a congenial atmosphere and 
good fellowship, which makes this more 
than an ordinary “job’”—and a beauti- 
ful city in which he can live. 


Applicant should preferably not be over 
35 years of age and his experience 
should include magazine, trade paper 
and direct mail advertising. Above all, 
he should be a strong copy writer. The 
last qualification is essential. 


If you believe that this position will in- 
terest you, write at once, sending full 
personal and business history, complete 
samples of all phases of your work, and 
if possible, a photograph of yourself— 
any kind will do. These will be re 
turned. 


If your experience and application war- 
rants, a personal interview will be ar- 
ranged. 

Address: W. P. Werheim, Advertisin 
Manager, PRATT & LAMBERT, INC. 
75 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


, 
’ 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


We want 
a young man with advertisi 
rience. Who does not know a 
and is willing to be trained. Who 
will dig in and learn, forget the 
clock and study. 

We offer 
modest salary to start. Unlimited 
chances for advancement. Located 
in beautiful New York town. 

Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


I PREPARE LIVE CIRCULAR MAT. 
TER. Weekly letters to salesmen or 
employees $3 a month. Send for sam 
les. John J. Lutge, 363 West 27th St, 
New York. 


FORTY . 
A 
ADVERTISING AGENT 


By George P. Rowell 
We will pay $3.00 each, for as 
copies as we can get of this book. 
replies to Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Capital Needed 


by a manufacturer of specialties for 
every home which sell quickly and re 
tail at small prices. A fine sales record 
over a year old. Capital is needed to 
market and advertise nationally. Con- 
trolling interest can be acquired at a 
bargain. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


WE WANT 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device or an er 
imate plan that will keep our $200, 
lithographing, printing and binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
good proposition awaits the wy 
whose suggestion we can ad 
dress Box 313, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and - Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

ew York City 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


All-around advertising man, can handle 
make-up, copy, cuts, correspondence and 
do other detail work. Married. Age 37. 
Salary $40.00 per week. Box 317, cart 
Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER 


An idea man with artistic ability. A 
cog-wheel cut to mesh with copy, art 
and planning departments of an agency. 
Thoroughly experienced. Still in my 
twenties. Salary, Three Thousand. Bor 
339% Printers’ Tak. 
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E WOMAN with short adver- 

experience desires contact work 

with advertising agency or publication 

of temporary work leading to it. Box 
318, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST % f 
Specializing in modern decorative il- 
justrations will take on one or two new 
accounts. Experience plus selling ap- 
Studio, New York City. Ad- 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Man is desirous of connect- 
ing with live going Chicago concern. 
Experience: Manager Advertising De- 

ment, Chief of Inquiry, Division 
ead of Copy Department. Married. 
Catohlic. Box 311, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Position with atvertaing 
agency or publicity department of goo 
concern. ive years’ newspaper re- 

ing experience, theoretical course 
in complete advertising nearly finished. 
Best references. C. R. S., 990 Langley 
Road, Hampton, Va. 


Sales Manager 


20 years’ Selling Experience with ability 
to build up and maintain high-grade 
sales organization. Now employed as 
sales and advertising manager with a 
firm doing a national business desires 
tomake change. Best personal and busi- 
ness references. Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales executive. Conversant with mer- 

chandising in all its manifold phases of 

selling, distribution and advertising. Can 

itspire salesmen, secure effective co- 
tion of dealers, create more sales 
g present users, and win new mar- 

kets at minimum cost. A profitable in- 

vestment. L. George, 297 Macon St., 
yn. 


. 7 
Advertising Salesman 
with successful record desires connec- 
tion with firm for page and vicinity. 
Must be a high-grade publication, where 
esman can earn $600 per month or 


er. 
Understands fully the make up and 
layout of copy. 

ust be permanent connection with 
established medium. Box 337, P. I. 


Layouts Are My Meat! 


Masterly, outstanding layouts; correct 

y; strong but unfreaky design; 

compelling, appropriate ideas: these are 

mr, output. No better Layout 
in the business——not one! 


Copy Chief Ten Years 


Responsible for Gedection in three agen- 
ties, and now. Widely educated, B.Sc.; 
38; married. Deemed fine executive and 
Petsonable. Four years at War, since 
then Present employer. Seek change 
climatic reasons; prefer Coast or South. 
Samples galore. $100 a week to start. 


Box 326, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Successful Advertising Executive de- 
sires interview with. advertiser, prefer- 
ably national, who has opening with a 
good future for the right man about 
April ist. Thoroughly saperweete as 
department manager for eight years with 
present employers, + ey Bee 4 
sales ability to give balance. Young yet; 
ey! of ambition; highest references. 
‘ox 327, Printers’ Ink. 


° . 
In Philadelphia 

there is some concern that can use my 
experience in getting out catalogs, book- 
lets, direct advertising and publicity; 
also a detailed knowledge of printing, 
engraving and art work. Recently with 
large New York Corporation. Age 28. 
Apocistment Monday or Tuesday in 
Philadelphia. Address Box 335, P. I. 














Young Artist desires connection with 
congenial advertising art dept. Pres- 
ently employed but seeking some- 
thing better. Married. 22. Good 
figure and hand lettering man—de- 
vises attractive layouts and substan- 
tial ideas. Experience with large 
national concern. Address Box 338, 
Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING MAN 


now employed in New York as copy 
writer, seeks larger opportunity either 
with agency or as advertising manager 
for retailer or manufacturer. Has fif- 
teen years’ successful selling and adver- 
tising experience, chiefly in apparel and 
food lines. 

Trained in agency practice and mod- 
ern merchandising. Is native born 
American, college educated, age 37, mar- 
ried. Salary,*$4,800. Box 325, P. I. 





The writer has an acquaintance who has 
just left, owing to change of manage- 
ment, a large semi-public enterprise 
where he was in an executive capacity 
for a number of years. He previously 
had a long experience in metropolitan 
journalism, has a forceful style, is care- 
ful of facts, and an indefatigable worker. 
He would be a valuable man for an 
agency or large business concern in 
publicity, copy or research. Address 
330, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 


And Sales Promotion Manager of big 
manufacturing company desires change 
where he will be given genuine oppor- 
tunity to develop. A young man of 
ractical merchandising ideas, particular- 
y expert in originating business-getting 
irect-mail campaigns; an aggressive 
“live-wire” who knows how to “sell” a 
company’s advertising to its salesmen 
or dealers. In present position only 
limited time, but the opportunity prom- 
ised him was a will-o’-the wisp. Uni- 
versity graduate, married, age 28. Ask 
this man for further information. He 
is a “comer.” J. P., Box 323, P. I. 
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More Than 500 


national accounts used dis- 
play advertising during 
November 1919 in The 
Chicago Tribune. 





Yet there are still some ad- 
vertising nten who mean only 
advertising in weekly and_ 





monthly periodicals, when 
they speak of “national” 
advertising. 


The greatest medium in 
The Chicago Territory for [Py§) 
national advertising is ein 
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THE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f b 








Tribune Bldg., Chicago—512 Fifth Ave., New York—406 Haas Bldg.,Los Angeles = 3 





